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‘All elections are important but ‘My father made garden 
the next is a watershed because ornaments and some 
whoever wins will inherit the fashionable people find that 

strongest economy for decades’ very funny. I don’t.’ 


‘We stand for a wise and kindly 
way of life that is rooted 
in our history. Our hopes 
for our country are not tired.’ 


‘The party is united . . . beat 
Labour one more time and 
you’ve beaten socialism 
out of this country for ever’ 


PM launches ‘fight of our lives’ 


Counter-attack 
cheers the faithful 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


J OHN Major yester- 
day launched his 

counter-offensive 
against Tony Blair 
in a Tory confer- 
ence speech which 
sought to reclaim the political 
middle ground while accus- 
ing New Labour of still being 
hopelessly behind fast-chang- 
ing challenges in the global 
economy. 

In his attempt to snatch a 
fifth Tory general election 
victory, the Prime Minister 
unveiled a strategy to make 
Britain the “Enterprise Cen- 
tre for Europe" — In contrast 
to what he Insisted were the 
Labour modernisers' out- 
dated views on economic 
management. 

Raising his game to galva- 
nise activists for the uphill 
contest ahead. Mr Major de- 
clared; "All elections are im- 
portant, but the next la • 
watershed, because whoever 
wins will Inherit die stron- 
gest economy for decades." 
Since the Tories had built it 
with no help from Labour, Mr 
Major said he would wage the 
‘Tight of our lives" to win. 

Deriding "cradle to the 
grave socialism" which asked 
more than the state could or 
should provide, he pro- 
claimed; “Beat Labour one 
more time and weVe beaten 
socialism out of this country 
for good." 

He continued: “I don't 
doubt Labour's good inten- 
tions; the road to hell is paved 
with Labour's good inten- 
tions,' ” he told his 2,000-strong 
audience before accusing the 
Labour leader of changing 
every political principle — ex- 
cept his name. 

In a 70-minute speech — the 
most effective of his five-year 
premiership and the first 
since 1992 to be free of a loom- 
ing leadership crisis — Mr 
Major coupled political 
knockabout with a dutch of 
nearly- new policy initiatives. 

They ranged from 5,000 
extra police on the beat, 10,000 
more street surveillance TV 
cameras and a British version 
of the FBI, to a doubling of the 
70, 000-strong assisted places 
scheme ana a "contract for 
work" to "discipline" the un- 
employed, Muslims will be 
able to set up church schools, 
and holders of the Victoria 
Cross and George Cross will 
see their £100 a year stipend 
rise to £1,800. 

There were also further 
strong, but unspecific, prom- 
ises of tax cuts — "when af- 
fordable" — Including even- 
tual abolition of capital gains 
and inheritance taxes which 
Downing Street Is pressing on 
the Treasury as part of Mr 
Major's aim to drive public 
spending below 40 per cent of 
gross domestic product 
But despite combative pol- 
icy pledges Intended to put 
New Labour on the spot be- 
fore a likely election In spring 


1997, Mr Major refrained from 
the harshly nationalistic rhet- 
oric of cabinet colleagues like 
Michael Portillo. 

In terms more balanced 
than most this week. Mr 
Major told activists that they 
should remember that most 
European Union states sup- 
porting federalism did so 
from a recent history of “war, 
dictatorship, civil war, mili- 
tary occupation”, in contrast 
to undefeated Britain. 

"If we want to persuade our 
partners that their policies 
for Europe are wrong — and I 
believe passionately that 
many of their policies are 
wrong — we must use our 
imagination to understand 
their feelings and their 
motives.” 

The response was muted 
until Mr Major said Britain 
had Joined Europe for pros- 
perity and cooperation — not 
for extra government and 
backdoor socialism. "And we 
did not enter it for a federal 
Europe. It wouldn't work for 
us. Our partners must under- 
stand that it's politically and 
constitutionally unaccept- 
able. But that’B what Labour 
would agree to," he declared. 

Mr Major mixed his talk of 
Britain as Europe’s low tax 
enterprise centre with tried 
and tested themes, including 
endorsement of Michael How- 
ard's tough new sentencing 
policies and a fresh assault on 
what he claimed were 
Labour's “gerrymandering 1 
devolution policies which 
would bring a “tartan tax" to 
Scotland before eventually 
breaking up the Union. 

The Blackpool conference 
rewarded Mr Major with the 
ritual six minutes of standing 
ovation and Land of Hope and 
Glory, leaving party business 
managers to return to London 
relieved that a potentially di- 
sastrous week had been sal- 
vaged and morale repaired. 

Senior colleagues praised 
Mr Major’s speech as “a vi- 
sion for the next century". 
Michael Heseltine, deputy 
prime minister, described it 
as “the speech of a prime min- 
ister rising above any sec- 
tional Interest talking about 
the great oppcotunitles for 
Britain”. Kenneth Clarke, the 
Chancell o r, contrasted it with 




Flying the flag . ... John Major is mobbed by supporters after his fighting speech at the Tory party conference in Blackpool photograph; donucphee 


Major rescues a dismal week 


The main 
points y 


© Aim ta cut pubfc spending 
below 40% erf SOP. 

© To Eventually abolish 
inheritance and capital gains 
tax. 

Q 5,000 extra poKosmon to be 
recruited over three yews. 

© 10,000 more closed draft 
TV cameras, 

© An extra 30,000 assisted 
places eft private schools. 

© National police squad and 
MB to fight organised crane. 

© VC and SC Udders aanofty 
increased from £1 00 H> 
£1.300 a year. 


“At the end, he 
clearly thought he'd 
done extremely we U, 
and no doubt 
everyone he met 
yesterday told him 
the same. Ashe 
might say himself, he 
had spat on the 
boots of malign fate. 
It certainly was no 
disaster; like many of 
Mr Major's speeches 
it was Just odd, 
disconcertingly 

strange, fahvtty 

weird, peculiar.” 


Simon Hoggart’s 
Sketch, page 7 


Labour's “hollow sham of PR 
antics" last week. 

Labour claimed the cost of 
what were presented as 14 
new initiatives from Downing 
Street would be £6.6 billion, 
foe equivalent of 8p on in- 
come tax. Having made such 
ledges as £100 million more 
r assslsted places pupils and 
£100 million extra for the 
police, "they must now tell us 
what they will cut what taxes 
they will raise or by what 
amount they will borrow to 
pay for It” said Andrew 
Smith, the shadow chief 
secretary. 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


Can — w ftf wi ■ In Blackpool, 
page 7[ Outlook, page 1 3{ 


Leader comment, page 14j 
City Notebook, pag* 22 


J OHN MAJOR has 
always claimed he is the 
only man who could 
keep the Tory party together. 
Yesterday he showed he Is the 
only man remotely fit to lead 
it Five years on, the job may 
be slipping from hfan. But he 
gave notice of the fight he will 
malm to keep the Tories In 
power — something no other 
member of the Cabinet would 
have a chance of doing. 

He rescued a dismal week 
for the Conservative govern- 


ing class. Most ministers 
have addressed the illusion 
that fee Conser v a tiv e Party 
entertains, that It Is the only 
audience that matters. Most 
people who came to Blackpool 
had lost all capacity to see the 
world as others see It All the 
party wanted to hear. It 
seemed, was that Britain is 
the greatest British soldiers, 
British policemen, British 
capitalists, British culture: all 
were, thanks to Tories, the 
finest In the world. 

. This was a narrow, self-ref- 
erential, often nauseating, 
usually infantile parade. 
From Michael Portillo to 
Michael Heseltine. we beard 
arch confections offered to an 
audience only too delighted to 
feast upon them. 

Mr Major's was the first 
speech that attempted to 
address the nation he leads as 
well as the party. He made his 
colleagues look like strutting 
Even the famous 
minister must 
slink below the salt 


Some of Mr Major's own 
promisee were pretty nar- 
rowly aimed. Who but a tiny 
fragment will care about 
doubling assisted places at 
public schools, or abolishing 
capital gains tax? But the tone 
was large, the message strik- 
ingly unmanufactured. 

As emphatically as Tony 
Blair, therefore, the leads: Is 
the leader. At 20 points be- 
hind and holding — as the 
election draws ever nearer — 
Mr Major also seems at ease 
with his predicament Rather 
more so than Mr Blair. . . 

Blair, the man with every- 
thing to prove, meets Major, 
the governing man, who ex- 
hibits an eery calm that 
makes the Leader of the Op- 
position sound frenetic. 

We learned mare about how 
the Tories will deal with Mr 
Blair. After weeks of cogita- 
tion, they have decided there 
is no point in pretending he's 
Dennis Skinner, The conver- 
sion scandal is more their 
bag, although it runs the risk 


of making Mr Blair's own 
case that he Is the leader of 
Middle Britain. Mr Major, 
however, portrayed him as a 
Fettes toff, the same smooth- 
handed fellow, innocent of 
toll or hardship, that the Left 
are always deriding. 

By contrast, the true man of 
the people offers his father's 
failed garden-gnomes busi- 
ness as his degree from the 
university of Ufa, against the' 
educated thinness of Labour 
sound-bites. That, and Bos- 
nia. Not to mention Northern 1 
Ireland. All in all, two fine 
conference speeches make 
dear what sort of contest is 
beginning to take shape. Mr 
Blair, the aspirant and ideal- 
ist, will be pitted against Mr 
Major, the realist leathered 
by world experience, with a 
record he Implores us not to 
throw away. Obscured by 
dirty tricks and Incessant 
media manipulation, that will 
be the essential combat. 
There have been worse ones 
to contemplate. 


Strip club’s stock market flotation confirms New York traders’ eyes for figures 


Ian Katx In Nsw York 
and C«U* Wmton 
In Houston 


W ALL STREET was up 
sharply .yesterday on 
news of better than expected 
figures. At yesterday’s due. 
the most discussed of these 
was: 384848. 

The markets looked bullish 
from the moment the four let- 
ter identifier "RICK" ap- 


peared on the electronic deal- 
ing screens of the Nasdaq 
stock exchange at noon. 

Yesterday, the giant Hous- 
ton "gentleman's dub" be- 
came the first publicly-traded 
strip joint in the history of 
the stock exchange — appear- 
ing to confirm the passage of 
the topless bar Into main- 
stream American culture. 

The dub's founder, Robert 
Watters, a graduate of the 
London School of Economics, 


said yesterday he intended to 
use the money raised by the 
listing to open two or three 
more Rick's, targeting New 
Orleans, Atlanta and Phoenix 
before, in three to four years’ 
time, launching a bridgehead 
to London — “it certainly 
needs the excitement". 

The Canadian-born lawyer 
says he became bored with 
practising law and decided he 
could have more fun running 
a very up-market atrip show. 


Last year the dub made a 
8200.000 (£125,000) profit after 
tax. a figure which Mr Watt- 
ers Is predicting will be 45 per 
cent up this year. But achiev- 
ing a listing on the stock mar- 
ket has not been easy. “Intes- 
tinal fortitude" and an 
underwriting of S539.000 have 
been necessary, he said. 

Mr Watters stresses that 
Rick's has supplied more 
Playboy and Penthouse cen- 
trefolds, 22 of them, than any 


other establishment 

“We have the best looking 
women in the country here 
and we treat them with 
respect," he said. “It's like a 
mousetrap, you bait the trap 
and they come to you." 

For a modest $7 cover 
charge and the mice of a 
drink, patrons can ogleup- 
wards of 100 “dancers" 
cavorting on the dub's neon 
lit runway. 

Mr Watters is contemptu- 


ous of any suggestion that 
Rick’s Is exploitative of 
m, "Of the people work* 
• i this company, 575 are 
. and only 25 are men. 
It's a female dominated 
business," 

The dub has been patron- 
ised by a host of celebrities 
from O.J. Simpson to Sting 
and President George Bush's 
entire secret service security 
detail during the 1692 Repub- 
lican convention. 
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Landmine 
ban eludes 
UN forum 


David FairtiaH 


A UNITED NATIONS 
conference dedicated 
to controlling “inhu- 
mane” weapons has 
ended in a failure to agree 
tighter controls over land- 
mines. which kill 20.000 civil- 
ians a year, many of them 
children. 

There was agreement by 
the conference on a limited 
ban on lasers designed to 
blind people. But this applies 
only to weapons — such as 
already marketed by China — 
specifically intended to blind 
Individuals on the battlefield. 

The laser ban was sup- 
ported by 35 nations, includ- 
ing Britain and the United 
States, attending the confer- 
ence in Vienna to revise the 
1980 Inhumane Weapons 
Convention. 

But the Pentagon, in a star- 
tling shift of policy, has actu- 
ally gone farther than the 
new protocol requires by can- 
celling initial production of 
an advanced laser counter- 
measure system (LCMS) de- 
signed to knock out military 
optical equipment, in the 
coarse of which soldiers 
could also be blinded. 

Ironically, the cancellation 
was ordered as American dip- 
lomats in Vienna were push- 
ing the conference to agree a 
legal loophole which might 
have allowed such develop- 
ments to go ahead tinder the 
laser protocol. 

The failure to agree tighter 
control of anti-personnel 
mines after three weeks of ne- 
gotiation was condemned as 
“shameful" by pressure 
groups lobbying the confer- 
ence. many of whom hove 
been calling for a complete 
ban on the production, use 
and export of such weapons. 
The International Save the 


Children Alliance (ISCA) and 
the International Campaign 
to T-ainHmfri g ^ immedi- 
ately announced plans for a 
blacklist of companies which 
manufacture mines or their 
components, many of thorn 
big industrial names in the 
US and Europe, to encourage 
a consumer boycott. 

"We will go after them,” 
said Carl von Essen of the 
ISCA. “All the companies 
that are involved in min e 
production’’. 

Much of blame for the con- 
ference’s failure to produce a 
new mines protocol, in spite 
of careful diplomatic prepara- 
tion among the 42 participat- 
ing governments, was being 
attributed yesterday to China, 
whose opposition was sup- 
ported in part by India, Paki- 
stan. Iran and Russia. 

The Chinese delegate Li 
Chenghe, while maintaining 
that his government sup- 
ported tougher controls, told 
the conference: "It is a legiti- 
mate right for all states to use 
mines to fight against foreign 
aggressors.” 

Some observers were reluc- 
tant to single out China, how- 
ever, pointing out that both 
India and Russia balked at 
the cost of replacing their 
stocks of cheap anti-personnel 
mines with modem weapons 
which destroy or neutralise 
themselves after a certain 
time. 

Oxfam’s representative at 
the conference, Ian Wood* 
zsansey. argued that all the 
governments were respon- 
sible. Britain does not manu- 
facture landmine s — though 
its armed forces have several 
types in stock — and has uni- 
laterally banned the export of 
anti-personnel mines which 
are not self-destructing or 
self-neutralising. 

But the Government has 
rejected calls for a total ban. 





Ian Traynor In Bonn 


F OUR young neo-Nazis 
were Jailed in Dttsseldorf 
yesterday for the worst racist 
incident in Germany since 
the Nazis: the murder of three 


Turkish c hildr en two 
young Turkish women in a 
firebomb ing attack in So- 
lingen two years ago. 

Three youths each received 
the mavirmnn 10-year sen- 
tence, while Markus Gart- 
mann. aged 25, got 15 years. 


"We have no doubt of the 
guilt of the accused,” the 
judge, Wolfgang Steffen, said 
before handing down the sen- 
tences to howls and abuse 
from the murderers and their 

families. 

All the victims, aged be- 


tween four and 27, were mem- 
bers of the Gene family. The 
relatives, including Bekir, 
aged 17, who suffered 36 per 
cent bums and still had his 
fece swathed in bandages, 
were Impassive as the ver- 
dicts were read. 


Media turns on 
its own for OJ 
‘non-interview’ 


Howard Kurtz 


I T WAS hardly a coinci- 
dence that OJ. Simpson 
picked up the telephone on 
Wednesday to call Bill Carter, 
a television reporter for the 
New York Times. 

Mr Carter got to know the 
former football player when 
he was writing a book in 1988 
on the ABC television pro- 
gramme Monday Night Foot- 
ball, for which Mr Simpson 
was a broadcaster. Be did cov- 
ered the double-murder trial 
and was not expecting the 
call. 

The result was a front-page 
story in which Mr Simpson 
answered no questions about 
the fepup g of his ex-wife and 
her friend, but spoke about 
his children, Ferrari, wealth, 
Jacuzzi, dislike of the prosecu- 
tor Marcia Clark, and 
romance with Paula BarblerL 
Having cancelled his much- 
hyped interview with NBC, 
he thus gave the appearance 
of going public without hav- 
ing to talk about the killings. 

Leo Wolinsky, metro editor 
of the Los Angeles Times, 
said: "It's hard to even call 
that an interview, because of 
what it didn't get into. 1 would 
hope if it happened here at 
the LA Times we would say: 
If you’re going to talk, to 
someone, you're going to talk 
to someone who covered the 


Where next year? . . . Orthodox Jews watch as the Quebec premier, Jacques Parizeau, opens a synagogue in Boisbriand, 
near Montreal. Quebec votes on October 30 to become a sovereign state or stay in Canada photograph: shaun best 

Neo-Nazis jailed for firebomb killing of Turkish family 


Mr Carter and New York 
Times editors referred calls 
to a spokeswoman, Nancy 
Nielsen, who said: “There 
were no ground rules or lim- 
its put on the Interview [but] 
there were questions that Bill 
asked that O.J. declined to 
answer, saying be had been 
told by his lawyers that those 
were sticky areas.” 

Mr Carter said that Mr 
Simpson had called out of the 
blue. "Needless to say, I was 
not as prepared as [NBC In- 
terviewers] Tom Brokaw and 


Katie Couric would have been 
to question him about the 
evidence.” 

Some Times journalists are 
embarrassed that Mr Simp- 
son was effectively able to 
choose his interviewer rather 
than agreeing to a long-stand- 
ing interview request from a 
legal reporter, David Margo- 
lick, who covered the trial. 

“If you were OJ. Simpson 
and you had a choice between 
the TV guy or calling the guy 
who'd been covering the cose 
for a year, who would you 
choose?” one asked. 

The Times, like NBC, 
received numerous com- 
plaints from readers upset 
that the paper was giving Mr 
Simpson a platform. 

His decision to grant a 
newspaper interview rather 
than appear on television 
may reflect the difference be- 
tween the media. If he refused 
to answer NBC's most sensi- 
tive Questions, a country-wide 
audience would watch the 
spectacle unfold. If he did not 
comment in print, it is proba- 
bly one sentence In a story. 

Ken Auletta, media critic 
for the New Yorker, said: “It 
was a wonderfully manipula- 
tive device on the part of O. J. 
Transparently cynical. OJ.’s 
problem, after he turns down 
NBC. is that if he doesn’t do 
any interviews, it looks like 
he's stonewalling.” 

While the Times would un- 
doubtedly have preferred Mr 
Margolick to do the inter- 
view, Mr Auletta said: “If 
your TV guy gets a call from 
OJ. Simpson, are you going 
to turn It down? Of course 
not" 

Mr Wo Husky said Mr Simp- 
son made “patently ridicu- 
lous” comments to Mr Carter 
which went unchallenged. 

“If he's not going to go 
on toe air with [NBC inter- 
viewer Katie] Couric, he's go- 
ing to go on the air with Mar- 
cia Clark?” Mr Wolinsky 
said. — Washington Post. 
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European weather outlook 


A coder, much mote unsettled spell of weather la 
looming, as frontal systems sweep In front the 
west Northerly winds will bring some wintry condi- 
tions to tne north on Wednesday, with the first 
snow of the winter likely In Lapland. Temperatures 
starting ad at around 80F, but falling to 35 to 50F 
by Wednesday. 

Ontnuy and l«« Cwntriw 


Warm and mainly sunny for much of the period, 
although there will be extensive fog at night and 
during Ibe mornings. By Wednesday, some wind 
and rain will move South-east into the north of the 
region. Temperatures 65 to 70F, but tailing to 6CF 
later. 

fr ewee/Sw I tasitond/JUtairte 

Worm with a good deal of sunshine in most places, 
but some rain is possible In the north of Prance by 
around mid-week. Temperatures in lira low 70s 
over much of France, but reaching around 6ZF fur- 
ther east 
Sp ai n i HP ort wg al 


A band of rain will cross Portugal today, but die 
out as It move further easL Some thunderstorms 
are likely over the Bailearlcs over the weekend, 
but It will become veiy warm and sunny every- 
where next week. Temperatures reaching between 
70 and 80F. 

Italy ___ 

A generally dry week, with a good deal of warm 
sunshine at times. Temperatures reaching around 
TO io 7SF. 


Fine and sunny weather wilt predominate through- 
out much of the mainland and the Islands, with 
temperatures staying around the mid 70s lor much 
of the period. 




Television and radio — Saturday 


BBC 1 


TJtfian New* 7-30 Children'* BBC: 
SuperTed; 7JW Wily Fog; 8-0 Tho Addam* 
Famfly: 8 JM> Th* New Adventures et 
Superman. 149 Lira and Kktatig: weather. 
12.19 Grandstand. 8.18 NawK regional 
newe and Apom woodier. 130 Cartoon 
940 FltMt TtatW Amrgosf (TMS1. 7-80 Big 
Break. 7JK> Tbs National Lottery Lino. BjOS 
Canafty. 8-5* Mows; weather Bl 1 4 
National Lowry Update. 8.15 nLNb With 
Savage Intent [1992J. 1049 Match o* me 
Day. 11-55 They Think tfa All Over 12 JMS 
Go* World Matobptay. 14M mjfc ATown 
Catted Unit (10711 SAO Woofer Qom 

bsc a 


Bottom Open Unirarelty. 10-0 AMs Two: 
Cbanakya 10-40 Video Byte. 10-30 
Network East 1130 Uia 1995 world Chau 
ChsmpksiaNp. 12-30 Chat) of the 
Ctonfvora* 141 nut Whteda Down the 
Wind. (1961). 226 HJk A High Wind In 
Jamaica. fl«3 4.1 a Bast i * Gabor. 4^*8 
The Oprah Winfrey Show 8A5TOTP2. 
0.10 Prfda and PreJmSce. TJW New*; 
wsto fte r. 7-20 The Bon. 8.10 AsatgnnoflL 
BJSB Pwfmrnmor The Widowing of Mia 
Hrtreyd. 10 JIS Bind Aetofeon. 11-85 
FflJb Wise Blood. |19f9) 1.40 CIdm 

BBC World 


.World N<m on the hour, plus U9aui 
Time Out: The Clothes Show. 020 UN 
World 7-3» TTja Late Show. 220 Heart <0 
the Mater. 8-09 Under (ho Blue Flag. 

1029 Tima OS The Travel Show 11-00 
Horizon (Ft) 1220 Britain tn View. 1.05 
LocotnoBon (R) 220 World News Week. 
Uf Time Out Film 95 witfi Barry 
NamuuUR] 4J» AaMgnmanL|H) US Time 
Out Oho Foot in tee Past 8 - 2 S Time Out: 
The Oodles Sho».(R) 7-20 World News 
WeeMR) 8 JM The Late Show.fR) 209 
Horizon. 10-25 Time Out 7op Qetir. 1121 
World Business Review. 1 22S World 
Business Review.) R) 1 428 India Busman 
Report. 2 M World Business Review Tffl 
225 bids Business Raport(R) 429 World 
Business RavWW^R) 

BBC Prim* 


8,10am Shrinks. 8.10 The Beat d Pebble 
MtlL 7.0 World News. Too Rainbow. IAS 
Why Did the Chicken/ 22 The Return d 
Oogunian. 829 The Movie Gam* 220 
The Mind in die items 8.19 Stun Pater. 
228 Orange hill. 10-0 Dr Who: The Claw* 
or Am* 1028 KJltrey. 11 . 1 « The Beat ot 
Good Morning Sun mar. 123 The Beat 01 
Pebble Mm. 1 JHJ Pets Win Prism. 120 
EaaCnden Omnfcas 42 Grange Hifl.fR) 
428 Count Ducfcifl* 420 Dr Who: The 
Ciom of Ass* MS Big Break 525 Phis 
Win Prizes. 229 World WHsnwr 820 The 
Good Lite 72 World Nam. 720 How to Be 
a unto SWO 720 BY** it Lucky- 22 Girl 
Friday. 22 Shrinks. 028 World Weather. 
10-0 Bob MonMieuas on dm Spot. 1020 
The Vtoe. 112 Fiat of Fun. 1120 Too of 
Die Pops 122 The All New Alexei Sayto 
Snow. 1120 Later urtoi joote Horiand. 120 
The Bill Omnibus 220 The Good Life IR| 
SJSO Mi Win Prizes (ff) 220 Kifroy (fl| 
420 The Seal d Good Morning Bummer 4 R) 
Harts 4 


9H4-94 6 NMc 199 kHz (15 Mm) 

(LW) Shipping Forecast 828 (FM) 
The Rank) 4 UK Thame. 82 New* 8.10 
Fanning Today. 820 Prayer lor the Day. 
72 Today. 22 News. 028 Sport on 4. 

820 Brmfuwqy 102 Loom Enas. 112 
The (taunted Kingdom. 1 1.30 From Our 
Own CorrcepondanL 112 Honey Bo* 
1825 The Newg Quiz. 12 New* 1.10 Any 
□ueetnmsf 12 Any Answers? 0171 580 
444*. 120 Sotuntey ftayfutaer AtoaOng 
Jack. 42 Random Ed Won. 420 Gdsnca 
Now. 82 File on A. 820 Quick I 
New* 828 Waokl 

Kaleidoscope Umgfnga T- 
Saturday Wgf* Theatre- Hangove 
•20 Music in Mind. 220 Ten te Tbil 102 
New* 10,15 The Heritage Dote. #0-45 
15 Mflute* 112 Comparing 
Baker. 1120 Any 
112 New* 1120 The Late Story: 
If “ 

12 World Sendee ! 


England on MW 848 kHz (463m) and m 
Western Oman an Uff 1SB kHz ti515ffl). 

520 Jazz Now and 
Then. 829 Seven Day* 02 Heww te y. 

hi Action. 72 Newaday. 720 
728 On 5cn*en. «2 World 
Neva B .15 From Bn Waddles. 820 

02 World Nmn.S.10 
of Faith. 0.18 A Jolty Good Show 
102 world News and Business Report. 
10.15 Etirekal 1028 Spoilt Round-up 
112 No w edeafc. 1120 BBC EngHah 
1126 Lanar from America. 122 

1120 Meridian. 12 world 
fesfoese Rovfaw. 1.19 Britain 
Today. 120 Counterpoint. 12 Newteuur. 
12 World Mm. 828 Spormorld. 42 
World New* 428 Spanmmfld continued. 
52 World New* 8.1 8 Spofteworid oomln- 
ued 520 (MW) News to German. 320 
Summary. 821 


Sport* ReumtoipL 72 Newmtoak. 720 
ScteiKwmActot 82 World Maw* AM 
From Our Own Correspondent B25 Book 
Chotoe 8-30 CeuntnrpoML 92 Newetmir. 
102 World Neen 1025 Worig Snslness 
Ravtow 10.10 Britain Today 1020 
Meridian 112 Ntnawtesk. 1120 Play at 


the Weefc Journey's End. 1*20 Jazz Now 
and Then. 1129 Seven Day* 12 
Nawadask. 120 Tha Learning WvM 128 
Britain Today. 22 World New* and Press 
Ravtew. Lit Powerful SUMtance* 120 
torn Oiy Own CCriMpowter* 120 Write 
0* 82 Neweday. 120 The Ed Stewart 
Show. 42 World News. 4.13 Sports Round- 
op 420 Fourth Estate. 429 Science View. 
420 Wavegtdde. 

Hf Movte Ctinnal 


#Aatrg 

82 Thunbolim T2 What Nexf7 {1974). 82 
KZdnapoad 12 Agetoaf All Jtegs ff 9S2J. 
1020 Batmen: Mask ot the Phantasm 
(1813). 112 Majority Rule (IMG}. 12 TWe 
Cant Be Love{lBB3). 42 Davkfs Mother 
1 1994). 82 Ma)or!ty Rtee (1982). 82 Deep 
Bad ( MW). 102 BKndtaid: Acts of 
Obaaewon 119831. 1129 IrreteatMe Force 
(1993), 12S Web of Deception (19M). 128 
Bl»* WkJow (1964). 428 Whel Nekfl 
(1874). 

Sky Nortel 


82 Showcase. 82 A Fumy TMng 
Happened on the Way to toe Forum (1MB). 
1 02 The Lend Biot Tbno Forgot (1874). 
112 The Lemon Stators fiMJ). 120 
Stadowtamis (l«93). 42 The Man Who 
WoufrtnT Die (1993). 82 Adrians Penury 
Vatina (198S). 720 Stiadowtonda (1593). 
102 Where Ifw Day 7ata> You (1987). 
1128 Minor imegaa II (19*5). 120 Posse 
(1883) 3.10 TC 2000 (1983). 

Sky Hovtoa Odd 


• Ante 

112 Frsnkto and Johnny (198®. 12 Doctor 
Donate (1987). 428 The Girt Most Likely 
(1957). 8.18 Owe at Bate* (1904. 82 
Witness (1985). 102 Put Motel Jacket 
0937). 112 fteda (IBB 1 ). 3.18 Close. 

Sky Sports 


• Aatra 

72 WWF Raw 82 Gott Lombard Top 
Qubn 102 Bofcng. 112 Sport* Betureay. 
820 Futtm Uundlai. 82 Sports Centre. 
820 Motor Sport. kOghflgMa tram the 
eorioTs lop terctet* 820 Bpons Centre. 82 
Wd the Back Peg* 102 Etaahldo. 112 
Rugby Union. 12 Hold the Back Pag* 12 
Buatddo. 32 Ctoae. 

Ewoeperi 


820 Sadlng. 920 Chess. 102 Trnml* 12 
Bowing. 12 Live Go8. Today's semMtaais a 
the WorU Muttftptey bom (he Waal Course 
m Wentworth. 82 Live Mantel Art* First 
rtoy ot tire European Teem Judo 

Chwtpkmshlpe from Tmava in Itw Slovak 
Republic. 820 E*ti<*«triantBin. 720 Mcnor 
Sport. 82 Wrestling. 92 Uvo Suno. 
Ctnerspe of die Pari* Grand Tournamn* at 
dieOmniaporteStatfum. 1 12 Boxing. 112 
Motor Sport. 22 Close 
Sky One 


72 Postcards from Dm Hedge 82 GltouL 
Lsahed 112 Wreedtog- Manta. 12 The UK 
Uix. SLO Wonctor Woman. 82 Growinc 
PWns. UO Three's Cuntoany. 42 Kung Fu. 
the Lagend Coutoun 52T7* Voung 
Indiana -tones Chnuude* 82 WrssOIngc 
SaiMfstar* 72 Rebocop. 82 The Mystery 
or (he HUH. MO Cop* 102 Dream On. 
112 The Movie Show. 1120 Eddie Dodd. 
1920 WXHP In OKirraS. 12 Bafrirttey 
NgMUve. 32 Htt Mx Long Play. 

Sky Mem 


• Astra 

Neura on Dw hour, fneoirea on tbs half hour. 

UK Gold 


• Aatra 

72 Least* 728 The PS* Panther Show. 
720 Going tar Goto. 82 Warship- >2 
Secret Army. 102 Maiglibero Omntour. 
112 Dr Jefcytl and Mr Hyd* 119*1). 3.15 
EasCndere OmnSni* 82 TM Death Us Do 
Part. 8.10 French Fields 820 R Ain’t Halt 
Hot Mum. 7.10 Cowboy* 7-40 Bread. 
8 . 1 a The Bid Ortgftiai* 820 Q uaf m ae * 
1120 Hamtet f 1BB(>. 12 Shooptng at 
WgM. 

Suporctanimi 


02 FT Boalnea TontgM. 9.18 US UorkM 
Wrap. 820 New* 62 Winner* 820 New* 
72 The McLaughlin Group. 720 Hasa 
Arabia. Hein Vterm* B2 UN work) Neva 
820 Europe Journal 02 CyberwtwoL 
102 Uehuaia. f 12 Sopor Shop. 112 Wine 
Eaproet 1120 Grata Hsubm of the WorkL 
12 VUooFaahtae. 120 rakin' Btos* 12 
BeaebalL 32 Goa 42 voBeybell. 82 
Home Racing. 82 mi World Now* 8-30 
OJ Slmpaon — The Verdfet 020 ITN World 
N e w*. 102 The Tough* Shew wMr Jay 
Lena. 112 Gott. 1120 TakW Jazz. 12 
TeMn' Bine* 120 The Tonight Show with 
Jay Lena. 820 Tha Beat of (he SeUna Scott 
Show. 320 Taftln' Blue* 02 Rivera Lhre 


• Mated 

42 Camera irnroQuettm Ark RoyoL 82 
Forireaa at Sa* 72 Aircraft Carrier. 82 
Straight Up. 92 Victory Over iha Se* 102 
Fangei African Shark Safari 112 Realm of 
Darieiwe* 112 Class. 


Television and radio — Sunday 


BBC 1 


728en> Staved BpM be ig 'a Amazing 
Stortrs* 820 BrnaktaM wldi Front. 920 
Firte Light 102 See heart 1020 doit 
World Matthptey. 112 GoimryFHs; weate- 
or. nawa. 1120 On the Recant 120 
SeeCndere 128 Young irxflena Jonas 
ctwontafe*. 321 atebadc 428 Junior 
Maeterdwl. 423 The Ctathee 9i«w. 920 
The Omt Antiouea Him. 02 New* 820 
Regional News. 828 Sonoa of Prate* 72 
Loot of the Sumer Wine. 720 Chaflonge 
Armeka. 820 ChUdren In Need. 820 
Kaaffeig lip A ppea ranc e * 92 Pride and 
Prafedtoe. 028 New* 10.10 In Seareh of 
Happtaea* 1020 Everyman. 1120 RUk 
Deed of Wider. (1893). 1.10 The Sky at 
Night 120 Weather. Ctaee. 

nes 


720ani CWkfron'a BSC: The Adventure® of 
SUppy. 744 Playday* 823 Coper 
OeaelCK 820 Morthner and Arabah 828 
Jadunory: 820 Bitea; >28 The Artmris of 
Forth tag Wood; 920 Skeleton WwitarK 
102 Travel Bug; I02ri Grange H»; 1020 
The Lltde Vampire; 11.18 Growing Up Wild. 
11-40 Star Trek. 1320 The Sunday Show. 
1.18 Tho OZon* 120 Goih World 
Makhptey- 8.10 Rugby Special. 0.10 The 
7Hil*af UAt 72 Jeremy Oertson‘5 
Matorworid. 720 Thnewatah. 820 The 
Money Pnpgramm* 92 cinema Europe; 

The Other Hodywood. 102 nUbDeiualan. 
(1990). 1120 Gcrit World Uetahpley. 11.10 
FILM: A Short FUm about KBSn* (1887). 
128 0080. 12 Tho Leerning Zone. 

BBC World 


World New* on tee hour, pip* 828 
Woo Id ridge on Whtaky. 820 Bttaln In View. 
728 Buataeee Report 820 World Hewn 
Week. 925 Aasignmem. 1029 The Qateea 
Show. 1120 Heart 01 the Matter. 1920 
Chua ChemptansMp. 129 UndarttM Blue 
Ffeg. 128 Breakfast with Frew. 328 Top 
Geer. 429 Horizon. 828 The Trawl Show. 
829 Wooldridge on Whisky. 720 On the 
Report. 820 Cheae Ctamptanahlp. 028 
Locomotion. IMS Time Out One Foot In 
the Pool 112 WWW Report 1128 World 
Susfnaia Report 125 Money Pnogramma- 
328 World Buafnaa* 329 The Money 
Programme. 428 World Business Report 


8.10am The Beat of PObbto Min. 72 World 
Hew* 720 Rainbow. 728 Wham) Baml 
Strawberry jauii 82 Dodger. Bonm and Bw 
Rare 829 Coont Duckula. 820 Staggers. 
8.15 Blue Pater. *40 Wild and Crazy Kid* 
10.10 The Cttroflidae of Nam to. 10-40 
KHroy. 1 120 The Boat 01 Pebbto MJU. 
1120 7ha Sunday Show. 1.13 Antfcpw 
Roadshow. 12 WMUe Journey* >20 The 
Btll Omntao* 328 World Weather. 320 
The Good U fa. 42 Blue Peter. 425 The 
tetum of Dogtantan. 420 Dr Wire The 
Cfawsof Axo* 820 AnSquee Roadshow. 
828 Henna of Goto. 72 World New* 720 
(My Fools and How* «2 Bamada'a 
Children. 828 World Weather. *2 Utae 
Mends: 4.50 From Btakflngton. 1020 
Hollywood. 1128 Sonoe of Prteee. 1120 
The VBj* 1320 The Kever«o«2undBy 
Show. 120 Top or me Pop* 120 
EeteEndera Ctamlbu* 3.15 Big Break. 329 
Kdrey-JH) 428 The Beal of Good Morning 
Summer (R) 

Radkt 4 


B2>245 MHz; 196 kHz (ISMiti). 
tri kai Betts on Sunday 828 (UN) 
Supping. 928 (FM) Radio 4 UK Them* 82 
Hew* 8.10 Something Itaderetood. 72 
Now* 7.10 Sunday Paper* 7.19 On Your 
Fan* 720 Sunday. 820 The Week's Good 
Caue* 92 New* 9-10 Sunday Paper* 

8.1 8 Letter from Americ* 920 Morning 
Service. 10.18 The Anthem. 11.13 
Medhurarev* 1128 BooXa and Company. 

13.18 Daaart I eland Disc* 12 The World 
TMe Weekend. 12 Gordonora' Oueottan 
Tima. 820 C letata Serial. 3-ao Piet of the 
Wbefc 4.18 Anafyuta 82 Villa Park 
kwMtare 820 Poetry! 02 New* 8.19 
Feedback MO Jn Sutenas* 72 Children's 
SS S?? D 5 T '® > Ahraya end Ahmya. 82 
|FM) Natural History. 82 ILW) Bueno* 

820 (FM Random Edttton. 825 (T.W) Tho 
Frandr Experience 92 (FM) Touched bv 
Tree* 8.18 (LW) Short SteriM In German 
820 (FM) The Square on tea Pythwora* 
920 IUN) Gel by In PortupaL nuNm 
law All III tee um 1 028 a We* m tea 
Uto. 11.18 The Worm to Say H. 1125 
SMdtafFhJtiL 112 New* 1120 The Late 
Story: The Women In ihe Otau Booth. 

1128 Shfpptag Forecast 12 WbrM 
Service ProgTainma* 

BBC World Senflne 


ffiCWorto Sevtel am tanew In 
Engtand on MW 846 HHe (483m) and to 
Wristam Europe on LW ISO Mz (ISlErn). 



fiBfltate iCairarreaJOftcmoufO^ 
Correapandont 820 Write On. 92 World 
New* S.10 Wtirite OJ Pam. fcis ariT 


New* 8.13 Fourth Estate. 520 (MW) News 
In German. 920 BBC English 528 Britain 
Today. 82 Europe Today. 820 Powerful 
Bub stance* 825 Sport* 72 Nowaday. 
720 Ptay ol tee Week. 820 Tho Ed 
Stewart Show. 92 Newebour 102 World 
New* 10.18 Britain Today. 10-30 Eureka) 
112 Newadeak. 1120 Latter bom 
Americ* 1129Sport* 112 World New* 
11,10 Voice Bo* la-18 The vintage Chan 
Show. «12S WavegoWa. 1128 Book 
Chotae. 12 Newa d e ak . 120 Local Heroe* 
128 Britain Today. 12 World Now* 2.15 
Western PHtaeophera in a Nutahell. 120 
Anything Goo* >2 Nowaday. 320 
Oampoeer. 42 World New* 4.1 B 3parta 
Roundup. 420 Jazz lor tee Adilng. 

T1»e Movie Cfraettiel 

•Atara 

82 Perils of ProMomlna (1985). 725 
nanoor (1989). 820 Irat in Alaska (1852). 
1020 Back to Gtaife Country (1953) 112 
GrouncfMg Day (1989). 12 Where Are My 
Children? (1994). 42 Hu* and the King of 
Hearn (1893). 82 A Family Altai r (10M). 

82 Groundmg Day (1993) 102 Short Cuts 
(1893). 1.18 The Cemetery Club (1993). 

128 Most Me bi Lu Vegas (1958). 

Stay ■tarakra + 

• Astra 

82 Showcaa* 82 The HeHcoptor Spies 
(1987). 102 PrahKta to aKIsb itiffit). 112 
Butch end Sundance: The Early Days (1879). 
12 How no Ware wea Fun (19831. 42 
Manhattan Murder Mystery (1993). 82 
Prelude n a Kies (iwz). 82 Where tee 
Rivera Flow North (1BS3). 102 Nowhere to 
Run (1993). 1128 The Movie Show. 1328 
High Lonoeome 1 1994) 120 Convoy (1978) 
328 Dying to Remember (1863). 

Sfcy Etoytem Quid 

• Aatra 

112 Sirocco (185r) 12 Room Seretoa. 
(1839). 320 Patton (1970). 8.10 Burma Bara 
Mrs CaireiiNil (ISO). 82 The BreaMM 
Chib (1888). 102 Ramfxx fum Stood — 

Pert 11 (1887). 1120 Los Dtabollques (1954) 
120 The Mein Event (1878). 320 Ctoe* 
Stay Sports 

• Aatra 

72 Wktanworre 82 Motor Sport 820 
Live Supertrom* 1020 Motor Span. 1120 
Max OuL 19.0 Soccer. 120 Hold tea Back 
Page. 920 Futbol Mundtol. 12 Soccer. 72 
SuperMa* 02 Soccer. 192 FtatoJi Una 
1320 God: Canon ShootCut 320 Ctou. 



82 Thai 

her Trek. Deep 
112 12 Low. 
TontgM 1220 Too Of 


• Am 

820 Sumo. 102 Tennis. 12.0 Live 
Motorcycling. 32 Boxing. 32 Lire God. 82 
Live Cycling. 920 Live Mental Art* 72 
Motor Sport 82 Soma 112 Martial Art* 
192 Motorcycling. 120 Ctaee 
Sky Onw 


22 Star Trtfc Deep 
Zen* 52 Greet 
Morphin 

72 Beverly KDIa 
Space N/n* 102 
192 

tee Heap. 120 ComJc 

Sky Ha w 

• Am 

Nowtt on tee how. features on tee ball hour. 
UKOoM 

• Aatra 

72 Laeata. 728 Getag lor Gold. 720 
Spring and Autumn. 8.18 And Mother 
Mates Throe. 828 When tee Bool Cornea 
to. 820 BtaeaTTUf House. I 8.10 Dr Who 
Omnawf Pyramids ot Mars 112 The 
ttaweon Welch. 1320 U Ain't Hen Hot 
"US' f -°,. p “ rr T “*wn: The Ceae ot the 
MtoBM Raponar. 920 Tha Hnk Panther 
Sfwir. 920 The Bin Omnibus 8.10 
aargere* 820 Some Mothers Do 'A» 'Em. 
« Rwil Dentals toon: Stow. 82 
Howerte' Way. 02 Quatenrtes* 11.13 
of EMI (1971). 1920 Warship 120 
Shopping at NlghL 


• Eutolaai 

92 Business View. 820 New* 82 We 
BusUnw* 820 (tag 72 Stridfy Butte 
720 Wlmara OLONewe 820BuMnm 
Vtow. 92 Air Combat 102 Fraat'a Can 
112 Super Shop. 132 McLaughlin ftp 
1920 Europe 2000 . 1.0 Utostyta* 12 c 
TS to n Jazz. 22 Spam. XO Hasaban 4 
X Kutam. 42 Touring On* 82 Meet d 
Pfeo* 82 New* 820 VldeoFaahionl 7, 
Whfe Express 720 Sedm, Scott 820 
News MagazfiH. 920 News. 102 Tha I 
of tee Tonight Show. 112 CWf. IJLOGc 

820 Sebna St**. 320 Taddn' jaa. 4J 


Bus * noiB R«few, 
10 .IB In Praise of God. 10-48 
T12 Newedosk. 11«_. 
1128 Short Story - 112 


M a ee wry 

oporto " 



NOW* 421 It's Your World. 92 


• tatototd 

W Oarriara ireraductfo* 82 Vftto« C 
tee Saa. 62 Sega oftee UGS Frankftn 
^e M Afert 72 The GtabM PamUy. 5 
Driving Pwratane. 8-0 When the Ughto 
Out a2o Voyager 02 Wonder* el 
Wealher 020 Ultr* Science. 102 Car 
rote eu at So* 192 Ctaee 
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Nato chief may have to resign if immunity is lifted 

Claes questioned 
in fight for survival 


WORLD NEWS 3 


John P alme r in Brussels 


T HE FIGHT by the 
Nato secretary-gen- 
eral, Willy Claes, to 
save bis political 
career entered a decisive 
phase last night when the for- 
mer Belgian economics min- 
ister was interrogated by fel- 
low MPa In Brussels about his 
alleged involvement in a 
bribes scandal. 

If the investigating panel of 
11 senior Belgian politicians 
decides to lift his parliamen- 
tary inununity Mr Claes may 
be charged with complicity in 
fraud, forgery and "abuse of 
office". 

Although Mr Claes pro- 
tested his innocence again 
yesterday, he will be left with 
Uttle option but to resign as 
Nato’s political chief if parlia- 
ment agrees to lift his 
■ Immunity. 

After six hours of question- 
ing last night the investigat- 
ing panel was still in session 
while the Belgian national as- 
sembly was on standby ready 
to consider its conclusions. 

The parliamentary commis- 
sion has been investigating 
allegations that leading Bel- 
gian politicians were in- 
volved in bribes paid by an 
Italian helicopter manufac- 
turer for government defence 
contracts in 1998- 
Earlier yesterday a Belgian 


socialist colleague of Mr 
Claes, the former defence 
minister Guy Coeme, was 
questioned about his alleged 
involvement in the payment 

of a £1.5 million bribe by the 
French firm Dassault for an- 
other Belgian defence con- 
tract in 1989. - 

Mr Claes arrived at the 
closed session of the Belgian 
parliament in a chauffeur- 
driven limousine from Nato 
headquarters a mile away. 

Earlier he dismissed the 
preliminary report submitted 
to parliament by the prosecu- 
tor general, Jacques Vein, as 
consisting merely of innu- 
endo. “He is not speaking of 
facts [but of] indications," Mr 
Claes declared. 

"I say, of course, that I am 
innocent, that 1 have never 
had anything to [do] with 
some thing s which are unac- 
ceptable and indefensible.” 

Mr Coeme said: “I have 
never had anything to do with 
fraud or forgery and the word 
‘corruption’ makes me sick." 

The scandal has rocked 
Belgian politics for years. 
Four high-ranking socialist 
politicians have been forced 
to resign. 

The murder in 1991 of a 
leading socialist politician 
and the suicide last March of 
a former air force chief have 
also been linked to the 
scandal. 

Earlier yesterday there 


were suggestions that the in 
vestigating panel might not 
decide what recommendation 
to make about Mr Claes’s fan 
munity until after the 

weekend. 

But given the growing em 
barrassment not only of the 

Belgian government hut of 
Nato countries generally, it 
was thought that the national 
assembly might vote on foe 
panel's conclusions within 
hours. 

The panel faced three 
choices: to accept the prosecu- 
tor-general's request for the 
immunity of both Mr Claes 
and Mr Coeme to be lifted, to 
deny it. or to ask for further 
information. 

A decision seemed in pros- 
pect last night. 

While Nato governments 
continue to loyalty proclaim 
their imdiminlshed confl 
deface in .Mr Claes, contacts 
are already taking place be- 
hind the scenes an a possible 
successor. 

At the top of most lists to 
are foe former Danish foreign 
minister, Dffe EHemman-Jen- 
sen, arid the German defence 
minister, V olker RQhe. 

Nato diplomats in Brussels 
have expressed growing con- 
cern that the alliance could be 
left leaderless Just as it pre- 
pares to mount its largest- 
ever. military operation, to 
support a possible peace 
settlement in Bosnia. 


Sweden hits at EU secrecy 
by releasing documents 


Stephan Bates in Brussels 


T HE Enropean Union's 
bureaucratic obsession 
with secrecy is being 
openly undermined by 
Sweden, one of the newest 
member states, whose gov- 
ernment is releasing docu- 
ments kept secret by 
Brussels. 

In the latest manifesta- 
tion of the Scandinavians' 
long-standing commitment 
to openness. Swedish jour- 
nalists have obtained 18 
documents relating to Enr- 
opol, the new international 
police force in The Hague, 
all but four of which the EU 
has refused to release at Its 
headquarters. 

Some of the ' documents 
concern restrictions on 
people's rights to see com- 
puterised information 
about themselves on inter- 
national police databases. 

Swedish ministers are 
pushing for greater open- 
ness in the EU. and are 
promising to raise the issue 
at December's summit in 
Madrid and the inter-sov- 
em mental conference next 
year. 

The attack reflects 
mounting unease among 
other member states, espe- 
cially the Netherlands. 


about secrecy in the EU, 
when ft is supposed to have 
a commitment to greater 
freedom of information in 
order to boost public confi- 
dence in its workings. 

The Swedish exercise 
came a few days before next 
Thursday's ruling by the 
European Court of Justice 
In Luxembourg on a test 
case brought by the Guard- 
ian on its request to see the 
minutes of meetings of the 
Council of Ministers. 

The newspaper applied to 
see the documents under 
the code of public access to 
information introduced 
last year, but the request 
was denied by ministers, 
led by Britain’s then for- 
eign secretary, Douglas 
Hurd. Sweden was not then 
a member state. 

The documents released 
in Sweden were being kept 
secret by the EU. 

They have been published 
as a matter of course by the 
Swedish government, even 
though Brussels claims 
their release would breach 
common security. 

They were released by 
the justice ministry and 
police. One shows that Eur- 
opol has decided that it 
should be allowed three 
months to respond to appli-. 
cations from individuals' 


and that it will take no res- 
ponsibility if its- informa- 
tion is incorrect. 

. It slates: “The country 
that originally left the 
information has total 
responsibility." 

' Another, dated 17 Febru- 
ary this year, outlines Eur- 
opol’s sphere of activities, 
such as the investigation of 
money-laundering, kidnap- 
ping, robbery, fraud and 
the arms trade — again 
refused publication by the 
Council on the grounds of a 
threat to security. 

-A third document, dated 
January 25, discusses 
whether national police 
forces should have access 
to Europol's data on crimi- 
nals, and decides there 
should be restrictions 
based on a distinction be- 
tween their right to infor- 
mation and their vital need 
to have it. 

Although other EU diplo- 
mats have been astonished 
by Sweden’s action, but 
there is concern at the arbi- 
trariness of EU decision- 
making. An Irish diplomat 
said: “We are constantly 
being told that documents 
cannot be released and 
wben we ask why we are 
told, ‘oh well, if you want 
us to Issue them we'U do 
it’” 
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On the other hand . . . Wolfgang Schussel, leader of Austria’s conservative People's Party 
and a partner in its collapsed coalition, addresses party colleagues. Parliament dissolved 
itself yesterday and President Thomas Klestil asked coalition leaders to form a caretaker 
administration until elections, probably in December photograph: martin gnedt 


Germans wink at 
Steffi Graf’s 
tax problems 


Ian Traynor in Bonn 


S TEFFI GRAFS alleged 
missing millions in un- 
paid tax is breeding dis- 
enchantment among an ador- 
ing German public, but the 
tennis star's alleged miscon- 
duct has struck a chord. 

Ms Graf and her business 
managers, notably her father 
Peter, in custody for two 
months pending an Investiga- 
tion Into alleged tax evasion 
to the tune of tens of millions 
of pounds, are in good com- 
pany. Confronted by a compli- 
cated and high-burden tax 
system. Germany Is becoming 
a nation of tax-dodgers. 

Capital flight, foreign in- 
vestment, and non-declara- 
tion of income or interest on 
savings have exploded as foe 
government seeks to ease the 
burden of paying for unity by 
increasing tax revenue. 

Since unification in 1990, it 
has raised taxes in one form 
or another 14 times. In the 
process it has developed a sys- 
tem that defies comprehen- 
sion for all but foe most 
sophisticated tax consultants. 

More than 50 per cent of 
Germans now see foe tax sys- 
tem as unjust and social atti- 
tudes towards evasion have 
shifted strongly in foe past 
decade, according to an opin- 
ion poll for foe Federation of 
Taxpayers. 

Ten years ago nine out of 
ten thought honest taxpayers 
‘deserved respect and recogni- 
tion. Now that has fallen to 
77 per cent. "The public view 
of tax evasion is that it is no 
longer even worth criticis- 
ing," foe federation said. 

This is hardly surprising, 


when foe average tax burden 
in Europe’s strongest econo- 
my is 46 per cent and the past 
couple of years have seen in- 
creases in indirect taxation. 

In a country with a high 
savings ratio of 12.5 per cent, 
where total household sav- 
ings are DM4J550 billion (al- 
most £2,000 billion) a favour- 
ite way to avoid the taxman Is 
to shift the savings to neigh- 
bouring Luxemburg. 

Two years ago the govern- 
ment imposed a new 30 per 
cent withholding tax on inter- 
est on savings, hoping to gen- 
erate another £13.5 billion in 
revenue. The result was a 
capital flight to the secret 
banking world of Luxemburg, 
not just for wealthy investors 
but for average Germans, too. 

The Munich-based Ifo eco- 
nomics research institute es- 
timates that by 1993 more 
than £90 billion had moved to 
Luxemburg, and a lot more 
since, depriving government 
coffers of £10 billion in tax 
revenue in the past two years. 

There is nothing illegal in 
putting your cash in Luxem- 
bourg. But non-declaration of 
foe interest is illegal and 
Bonn has argued in European 
Union forums for harmonised 
disclosure regulations, a cam- 
paign resisted by Luxemburg 
and Britain. 

Over the past 18 months, 
German tax inspectors have 
raided a number of leading 
German banks, accusing 
them of advising their clients 
on tax evasion. 

Perhaps Steffi Graf will be- 
come a new kind of heroine 
because of her very alleged 
fiddling- two out of three Ger- 
mans no longer regard tax 
evasion as breaking foe law. 
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American national security adviser to meet Rifkind in London 


The Guardian Saturday October 14 1995 


Secret talks to smooth 
Anglo-US funding row 


/ 


Martin Walker 
in Washington 


T HE White House 
national security ad- 
viser. Tony Lake, will 
fly to London tomor- 
row for secret talks with the 
Foreign Secretary, Mai com 
Rifkind. and Ulster Unionist 
leaders aimed at resolving ar- 
guments about funding Bos- 
nian peacekeeping and the 
Northern Ireland peace pro- 
cess before President Clinton 
visits Britain next month. 

His visit has not been an- 
nounced by the White House 
or the British Government. 
Both are seeking to play down 
their dispute over the 
$1 billion which the US owes 
the United Nations for Bos- 
nian peacekeeping and how 
the estimated £2.8 billion cost 
of Nato's new intervention 
force in Bosnia should be 
shared. 

An increasingly edgy White 
House slapped down the Pen- 
tagon yesterday for talking 
too openly about the details of 
US troop deployments in 
Bosnia. 

■ The Republicans are plan- 
ning to make the huge cost of 
the force and possible US ca- 
sualties the centrepiece of 


their presidential election 

campaign. 

Military officials “should 
not be talking about that 
prior to their commander in 
chief making hLs decisions, 
and we have let the Pentagon 
know about that," the White 
House spokesman, Mike 
McCurry, said yesterday. 

His comment came after 
senior Pentagon officials con- 
firmed that the US will send 
20,000 troops to the "hot 
zone”, holding the ceasefire 
line from Sarajevo to Tuzla, 
once the peace agreement is 
signed. 

The Pentagon has ruled out 
the Russian proposal for an 
international fund to pay for 
the Nato-led force without es- 
tablishing how the estimated 
annual $6 billion costs will be 
shared. 

Most of the 10 Republican 
candidates campaigning in 
the New Hampshire primary 
have firmly opposed sending 
any US troops into what one, 
Pat Buchanan, has called “the 
European mess”.' 

The others, including the 
frontrunner, Bob Dole, say 
they will wait for Mr Clinton 
to "make his case to the 
nation”. 

They believe he will drape a 
political noose around his 


neck by sending American 
troops into harm's way in a 
Controversial mission during 
an election year. 

Mr Clinton is grimly deter- 
mined to fulfil his commit- 
ment to send up to 20,000 
troops to Bosnia to uphold the 
Bosnian peace agreement.. 
White House sources say the 
president is even prepared to 
send the troops without con- 
gressional authorisation, but 
this would be a huge political 
risk. 

“This could bust Nato wide 
apart,” Mr Buchanan said 
yesterday. "This Republican 
Congress is not going to auth- 
orise the president to send 
American troops to Bosnia. If 
he does. Congress will not 
authorise the funds, and the 
American people know that 
this is not' a vital national 
interest.” 

The Republicans already 
have their martyr, a young 
army private who faces being 
discharged for refusing to 
wear United Nations uniform 
as his unit prepares to deploy 
in a peacekeeping force in 
Macedonia. 

After complaining that by 
wearing the UN’s blue helmet 
and shoulder badges he is vio- 
lating his oath to serve the 
US, Michael New has been 


removed from his unit, the 

15th infantry regiment of the 

3rd infantry Division, which 
will leave for Macedonia next 
week. 

"This president is surren- 
dering out Interests to die 
United Nations," Mr Dole 
said this week as a leading 
New Hampshire newspaper 
published a front-page edito- 
rial in support ofPte New. 

Mr Lake will meet the new 
Ulster Unionist leader. David 
Trimble. He' is expected to tell 
Mr Trimble that the White 
House is not taking sides be- 
tween Northern Ireland's 
Unionists and Republicans. 
The US broadly supports the 
London-Dublin strategy for 
all-party talks to proceed si- 
multaneously with an inter- 
national commission to 
handle decommissioning of 
arms. 

But with Sinn Fein refusing 
to start by decommissioning 
weapons, and Unionists ob- 
jecting to all-party talks until 
they do, the US is desperate to 
secure a breakthrough to give 
Mr Clinton something to 
boast about In London next 
month. Mr Lake is Likely to 
promote the idea of holding 
an elected forum or constitu- 
tional convention instead of 
the all-party talks. 
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Ceasefire takes hold ... A Bosnian soldier passes by an anti-sniping barricade made of destroyed cars in t he 
district of Haliiovici yesterday as ON peacekeepers reported a sharp fall in military activity photograph peter Andrews 
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Halt offensive or 
no peace deal, 
Serbs warn foes 


Julian Barger in Pula 


S ERB rebels threatened 
yesterday to pull out of 
the ceasefire agreement, 
1 cancel all farther peace talks 
and seek outside military sup- 
I port if the Bosnian army and 
its Croat allies continue their 
advance towards the Serb 
strongholds in the west of the 
country. 

Two days after the truce 
was agreed, fierce fighting 
was continuing in western 
Bosnia. Bosnian Serb sources 
in the rebel headquarters at 
Pale said that Muslim and 
Croatian forces were advanc- 
ing towards Banja Luka from 
the south and were within 
nine miles of the city. An- 
other joint offensive was six 
miles away from Prijedor, 
also a Serb bastion, they said. 

The Bosnian Serbs’ deputy 
leader, Nikola Koljevic, said 
they would withdraw from 
the peace process if the ad- 
vance did not stop and would 
also seek arms from the rest 
of the Slav Orthodox world to 
enable them to continue the 


Mr Koljevic, a Shakespear- 
ean scholar turned national- 
ist politician, admitted that 
the threats were being made 
without the approval of the 
rebels' sponsor, the Serbian 
president Slobodan Milosevic, 
who Is leading negotiations 
on their behalf. 

“But we don’t think he 
would reject this as it would 
be another disaster for the 
Serbs.” Mr Koljevic said. 

United Nations officials in 
Sarajevo said it was hard to 
estimate the weight of the ul- 
timatum without President 
Milosevic’s explicit backing. 
But if the rebels unilaterally 
opted out of the talks, it would 
cast doubt on the Serbian 
leader's ability to deliver a 
peace settlement at the peace 
talks in the United States 
scheduled for the end of the 
month. 

Irregular Serbian troops, 
under the warlord Arkan are 
already fighting alongside the 
rebels In western Bosnia. It is 
widely believed that Arkan 
tZeljko Raznatovic) would not 
have been allowed to cross 
into Bosnia without President 
Milosevic's approval Further 
Muslim-Croat gains could 
trigger greater and more open 
Intervention by Belgrade. 

At a meeting yesterday 
with the UN commander in 
Bosnia, Lieutenant-General 
Rupert Smith, Mr Koljevic de- 
1 manded UN action to halt the 
Muslim-Croat offensive. 

"We asked for an immedi- 
ate ceasefire which should be 
controlled by the UN in the 
Banja Luka region tomor- 
row,” he said. 

“If this doesn't happen 
tomorrow, in another 24 
hours well step out of the 
peace process . . . and ap- 
proach Orthodox and Sla- 
vonic countries for military 
support,” he said — a refer- 


ence to expected support from 
Russian nationalists. 

“It’s clear that the Muslims 
want the whole of Bosnia, and 
they’re not going to get it." 

Mr Koljevic, speaking at 
Lukavica — the main Serb 
military hose on the outskirts 
of Sarajevo — said that after 
halting the offensive the 
Serbs would require the gov- 
ernment and Croatian forces 
to withdraw to the lines they 
held when the ceasefire came 
into died on Thursday morn- 
ing. Otherwise the Serbs 
would take no part in peace- 
implementation talks. 

Jovan Zamettca. the chief 
Bosnian Serb spokesman, 
said the Serbs would help UN 
observers fly to Banja Luka to 
see the military situation for 
themselves. 

Banja Luka, already flooded 
with 170,000 refugees from 
other over-run Serb towns, 
was showing signs of panic 
yesterday as word spread of 
an imminent attack by ad- 
vancing Bosnian and Croat 
forces. 

It introduced an Upm-Sam 
curfew and ordered schools, 
bars and restaurants to shut 
Aid workers described the 
city as “extremely tense”. 


io mats 





Bosnian Serb military 
forces said the Muslim-Croat 
offensive on Banja Luka had 
reached the village of Krupa 
na Vrbasu. nine miles to the 
south. 

Meanwhile, four artillery 
shells struck Prijedor yester- 
day while the Bosnian Serb 
leader, Radovan Karadzic, 
was in town trying to rally 
resistance. - 

The UN High Co mission er 
for Refugees 's office said It 
would begin moving emer- 
gency food supplies to north- 
western Bosnia with four 
helicopter airlifts a day from 
Zagreb to the Croatian-Bos- 
nian border and then on- 
wards to by road. 

The Bosnian army fifth 
corps, based in Bihac, claims 
to bh in a position to threaten 
Banja Luka. The commander. 
General AtifDudakovic, has 
openly scorned the peace pro- 
cess and said his men were 
ready to take back the homes 
from which they were ex- 
pelled in the Serb ethnic 
cleansing campaigns of 1992. 
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FOCUS/SADDAM’S BALLOT 5 


Iraqis vote with fear in their hearts 







Citizens will play 
only a walk-on role 
in tomorrow’s 
referendum on the 
president, writes 
JONATHAN RUGMAN 
from Tikrit, the 
stronghold of 
the ruling clan 


I F YOU drive two hoars When they eater more 
north from the capital 1,600 polling stations tomor- 
Baghdad, past palm row, these people will put 
trees, dubious-looking aside the feet that their leader 
military Installations has taken his country into 
and windswept flatlands, you two catastrophic Gulf wars, 
come to the sprawling town of gassed Kurds, persecuted 
Tikrit It was once a typical Shi’ite Arabs in the southern ' 
Arab village. But the wealth marshes, provoked devastat- 1 


The president's efficient Kurds, Sunnis and Shi'ites 
propaganda machine has will be unleashed 
6°°* l2i® °Y Br «* rI * e this What has been noticeable 
week. While the Iraqi dinar this week has been the rein- 
plummets against the dollar, tive freedom with which jour- 
the hero worship of Saddam nalists can travel about the 
has reached a delirious peak, country. Although the secu- 
One tabloid newspaper pub- rity apparatus remains 
lisbed 45 photographs of the strong, perhaps the civilian 
president. "Saddam Hussein administration is so deraoral- 
is the banner flying over the ised and underpaid that it ac- 
heads of Iraqis,” ran the front tlvely wants journalists to 
page of another daily. "He is pick up the odd whiff of 
the heart and the heartbeat of dissent. 

Iraq.” „ . Or perhaps Iraqi officials 

For all the rhetoric, a basic want to show that, even if 
taboo is being broken. Before Saddam is not serious about 
now, it would have been her- changing his power structure, 
esy to question Saddam's they themselves are. 
rule. Even his name was There has been a new will- 
rarely used in public conver- ingness to co-operate fully 
sation in Baghdad for fear of with UN weapons inspectors 
attracting suspicious ears. Although the UN’s chief mon- 
If all goes according to plan, itor. Rolf Ekeus, was critical 
tomorrow’s poll will be fol- of Iraq this week, he now pos- 
lowed by parliamentary elec- sesses a 650,000- page (locu- 
tions, a new law on political ment the Iraqis had previ- 
parties and a new constitu- ously held back. The 
tion. The deputy prime minis- authorities pinned the blame 
ter. Tariq Aziz, has suggested on Saddam's defector son-in- 
that for the first time since law General Hussein Kamel 
1968, Iraq is ready to move al-Nfejid, who they said had 
from "revolutionary legiti- hidden the papers in a farm 
macy” to “constitutional outside Baghdad. 


legitimacy". 


There are two main ways of 


and status that Tikrit has ac- 
quired since its most famous 
son orchestrated Iraq’s 1968 


ing United Nations sanctions 
and built up enough chemical 
weapons to kill the world's 


Ba’athist military coup has I population four times over. 


turned the town into a kind of 
theme park, dedicated to 
President Saddam Hussein. 

“Welcome to our capital," 
an Iraqi jokes as we pass 


“I will vote yes with my 
head on Sunday," one young 
man in Baghdad said. “But 
only because Saddam Hussein | 
has taught us how to fear. If 


This may sound convincing Iraq's ending its pariah status 
to conntrles anxious to — democratisation (including 
resume trade with Iraq. It safeguards for Kurds and 
may sound like “democracy” Shi'ites) and weapons verifi- 
to countries that have a poor cation. It is generally agreed 
definition of that concept that Iraq has already de- 
Diplomats and ordinary Ira- stroyed all its weapons of 
qis agree that absolute power mass destruction, either 
will remain where it is. The under UN supervision or in 
overwhelming vote will prob- anticipation of allied bombing 
ably serve as a pretest for yet raids, as occurred on Iraqi 
another reshuffle of Saddam's storage sites during the 1990- 


generals and ministers — 
those who could one day con- 


91 Gulf war. 

But even if Iraq is no longer 


spire to finish off the Tikriti a military threat progress on 


dynasty for good. 


democracy will prove more 


shops, mosques and newly you ask what my heart 
constructed municipal build- thinks, then the answer is. 


ings plastered with pictures 
of the, president The road to 


Iraqis are so frightened of 




Our man . . . Supporters of Saddam Hussein attend a pre-plebiscite rally in Baghdad yesterday photograph: jassim mohaumed 
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Saddam's birthplace at al- their police state that they are 
Owja is lined with the man- determined to make tomor- 
sions of Tikrit’s nouveau x 
riches. r - ■ ■■ 

Among the many pres id en- 
tial portraits feat dominate 
fee street corners is a fetch- BzB 

ing one of Sad dam wearing an 
army beret, with two cherubs *e**mef 

stroking his cheeks. Beyond 
lies fee Iraqi leader's home, 
invisible within a Forbidden r 

City; surrounded by a 13ft : rirff T"r-fb 

wall and guarded by soldiers .. 

who tell us to leave. 1 

If Saddam Hussein al-Tik- , 

riti could anywhere win ■ * 

100 per cent of fee vote in I "I I ■ 1 

tomorrow's referendum on 'I * . I 1^1 

his presidency, it would be in fc I 1 1 1 

bis Sunni Arab stronghold of 

Tikrit Tomorrow will be fee row’s result a resounding I 
very first time Iraq's esti- “yes" for President Saddam 


: rtTT aHIM iffr 
r ‘ 

□U DO 


row’s result a resounding 
“yes" for President Saddam 


mated 8 million voters — ex- as he seeks to reassert mas- 
eluding those in fee autono- tery over his own house. 


Why bank with one that isn't? 


How independent 

is your bank’s 
financial advice? 


mous and warring Kurdish 
north — have been asked 
whether they want Saddam as 
their president 
Iraq's leader was once fam- 
ous for dropping in unan- 
nounced on his citizens' 
homes, where he would poke 


Millions of Iraqi citizens 
will play walk-on roles in fee 
president's latest drama, "a 
farce intended to bolster his 
spurious democratic creden- 
tials”, according to a British 
diplomat 

Saddam’s manoeuvres are 


his nose into their refrigera- being given some legitimacy at the place," said one of a of more significant British 

tors. His image re m a in s ubiq- by fee media circus from small corps of ambassadors and US help. 

uitous, but fee man himself is around the world, comprising still accredited to Baghdad, Diplomats in Baghdad are 


The plebiscite Is clearly not elusive. Even if tomorrow's 
the wind of democratic brief exercise develops into 
change that London and something more, it seems that 
Washington say they want, neither the United States nor 
But it should be understood Britain has any intention of 
in the context of a notoriously doing business with Iraq as 
repressive region. The Arabic long as UN resolutions can be 

1 _ flexibly interpreted, and as 

long as Saddam remains in 

The ballot paper p™*-. m _ 

1 r Nor is Washington ready to 

(left) asks voters his removal active^. 

' ’ With Gen Majids defection to 

Whether they Jordan in August, a noose ap- 

3 peared to be tightening 

accept Saddam aroimdSadcfam/s neck This 

' _ summer’s US diplomatic and 

Hussein as their mrntair activity m the gu* 

ultimately turned out to be 
president, with Uttl * more thansabre-ratUing 

propaganda, while King Hus- 
DOXeS marked sein Jordan did not follow 

up his disparaging comments 
Ves* or ‘no’ about the Iraqi regime by 

halting border trade. 

Various Iraqi opposition 
word bai’a better translates groups exist in exile, includ- 
es “endorsement” than “ref- ing the umbrella Iraqi 
erendum", a process whereby National Congress (INC) 
the people make a medieval based in London and Kurdish- 
pledge of allegiance to their controlled northern Iraq. The 
leader, presumably thereby INC is damned by Iraqis for 
renewing the vitality of their both failin g to share fee suf- 
social structures. fering of fee people, as any 

Dilapidated Iraq is desper- resistance movement should, 
ately In need of something and being unable to establish 
which at least smacks of a foothold in central and 
change. “Rust is eating away southern Iraq in the absence 
at the place," said one of a of more significant British 
small corps of ambassadors and US help. 


rarely seen. According to fee hundreds of journalists who 
London-based Iraqi opposi- have accepted a rare invita- 
tion, a plot to bomb the presi- tion to visit Baghdad. They 
dent's car misfired in June. unwittingly serve another of 

Iraqis are naturally in- the master's purposes, high- 
trigued by the defection in lighting as they do the hu- 


August of two of Saddam's 
daughters and sons-in-law. It 
was the latest twist in a fem- 


manitarian cost of the UN 
sanctions policy. 

“I got a baby coughing its 


ily fend fit for a Roman em- last into my microphone. 


peror. Television cameras in 
the streets of Baghdad this 
week have found plenty of eft- 


said one satisfied British 
reporter after returning from 
fee children’s ward of an 


izeos willing to speak of their Iraqi hospital. Babies will in- 
love for the president, but in deed perish to order here — 
private, Iraqis are often angry more than 5,000 undemour- 
at their terrible misfortune ished under-fives die every 
and disgusted by their lead- month, according to the 
er’s heinous misdeeds. health minister. 


pointing to the empty shops unanimous that the INC has 
and unswept streets. "But no constituency. “They are 
there is no sign i fi c a n t change seen here as corrupt stooges 
at fee top, no connection be- of fee West,” one ambassador 
tween sanctions and toppling said. 

S a dd am ,” “All those who say they 

In a country where a doc- want Saddam to go are a 
tor’s monthly salary will pay h unch of hypocrites," another 
for 30 eggs, most Iraqis are diplomat said. “Nobody will 
preoccupied with how to fill risk taking him out when 
their children's stomachs, they don’t know the 
They apparently see no solu- outcome.” 
tion to their underlying prob- So it is that the people of 
lem — Saddam himself. Iraq seem Hexrftnprf to soldier 


“T he ne xt man must be on, more afraid of fee future 
even stronger," a taxi driver than the present; a flock with 
warned. Few doubt that if the only one wretched shepherd, 
president’s grip is ever loos- fee same man they have fol- 
ened, civil war between lowed for the past 27 years. 
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Don't just sit there. 

It would be nice if everyone who agreed with Edmund Burke s noble sencimenr actually 
did something about it. Join Amnesty and you can help prisoners of conscience - people who 
are imprisoned for their colour, sex, race, ethnic group, language, politics or 
religion - who have neither used or advocated violence. 

Stand op for what you believe in. Join us, or make a donation on 

0345 611116 . 
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Officials stress 
political risks 
as Auckland 
summit looms 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


Nobel Peace Prize winner Joseph Rotblat at the offices of the anti-nuclear Pugwash Conferences on Science and World Affairs 

‘Pugwash Briton’ wins Nobel prize 


PHOTOGRAPH- SEAN SMITH 


Honour for scientist 
signifies anger 
at resumption of 
French nuclear tests 


Edward HIMngton, 
Jonathan Steele and 
Greg Mcfvor m Stockholm 


A UTTLErKNOWN 
British scientist who 
helped to develop the 
first. atomic bomb 
and has spent 40 years cam- 
paigning against nuclear 
weapons was propelled into 
instant global stardom yester- 
day when he was awarded the 
SI million <£635,000) Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Polish-born Joseph Rotblat, 
aged 86, who lives in London, 
said he was overwhelmed to 
receive the award. “I read in 
the papers that our prime 
minister was going to get it. 
He's a big name, I thought, 
while no one has ever heard 
of me." 

The prize makes Professor 
Rotblat the equal of such il- 
lustrious figures as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Martin Luther 
Sing, Mother Teresa and the 
Dalai Lama. But he was dep- 
recating yesterday, both 
about himself and about the 
Pugwash Conferences on 
Science and World Affairs, 
the group of anti-nuclear sci- 
entists of which he is presi- 
dent and with which he will 
share the prize. 

“Many more people in this 
country know about Captain 
Pugwash than about us,” he 
said at the campaign's offices 
in central London. Gesturing 
at the worn carpet and peel- 
ing wallpaper, he added: “It’s 
not quite what you would ex- 
pect of a world organisation. 
We've been quite lonely all 
these years.” 

Prof Rotblat is the only sur- 
vivor of a group of 11 scien- 
tists who came together 40 
years ago to raise awareness 
of the nuclear threat. The two 
most prominent members. 
Bertrand Russell and Albert 


P ERENNIAL questions 
about the Byzantine 
way in which the Nobel 
committee decides on its 
peace prize were over- 
shadowed this year by an- 
other mystery: how Png- 
wash acquired its name. 

It originates, intrign- 
ingly, from a small fishing 
village on the coast of Nova 
Scotia, which bears the 
same name. It was there 
that a group of thinkers in- 
cluding Bertrand Russell 
and Joseph Rotblat first 
met at the start of their 
campaign against nuclear 
armaments. 

It was 1957 and the scien- 


tists involved were deter- 
mined to alert the world to 
the threat of nuclear war. 
The only problem was they 
lacked cash. In stepped 
Cyrus Eaton, a Canadian 
grocer’s son, who later be- 
came an American citizen 
and one of the richest men 
in the US. 

A classic capitalist mag- 
nate, he knew several US 
presidents. He was con- 
vinced by Russell to put 
some of his money at the 
service of nuclear disarma- 
ment and superpower 
detente. 

Russell proposed that 
Eaton finance a series of 


conferences of scientists 
from all the countries who 
had worked on nuclear 
weapons. Eaton agreed, but 
on two conditions — that 
they hold their first meet- 
ing on his estate in Nova 
Scotia and adopt its native 
American name, Pugwash. 
Canada was seen as an 
Ideal location since it was a 
non-nuclear power. 

As time went on, and the 
Pugwash conference grew 
In size and influence, its 
name became a mild embar- 
rassment. But Prof Rotblat 
and his colleagues never 
could decide on a better 
title. 


Einstein, launched the cam- 
paign in 1955 by composing a 
joint manifesto inspired by 
the horror of the hydrogen 
bomb. 

In the manifesto, which 
Einstein signed hours before 
his death, they argued that 
scientists most come down 
from their ivory towers and 
make a moral stand against 
the new weapons of mass de- 
struction. “We speak not as 
members of this or that 
nation, continent, or creed, 
but as human beings, mem- 


bers of the species Man. 
whose continued existence is 
in doubt,” they wrote. 

The appeal was sent to the 
White House and the Kremlin 
but had no Immediate effect. 
On the back of it the scien- 
tists launched Pugwash as an 
international conference of 
delegates with no formal 
membership that has met vir- 
tually every year since. 

Prof Rotblat’s engagement 
with the nuclear Issue began 
with atomic physics research 
he conducted in his native 


Previous peace laureates 


□ 1094 — Yitzhak Rabin, 
Yasser Arafat and Shimon 
Peres for their role in 
replacing “war and hate” 
with ’‘peace and co- 
operation” in the Middle 
East. 

_1 1993 — Nelson Mandela 
and F.W. de Klerk “Cor 
their work In the peaceful 
termination of the apart- 
heid regime and for laying 
the foundations for a new 
democratic South Africa”. 

Cl 1992 — Rigoberta 

Menchu, Guatemalan 
Indian human rights activ- 
ist, awarded in recognition 
of her struggle for human 
rights and social justice for 
indigenous peoples. 

□ 1991 — Aung San Suu 
Kyi far her “non-violent 


struggle for democracy and 
human rights” in Burma. 

□ 1990 — Mikhail Gorba- 
chev for his role In ending 
the cold war. 

G 1989 — The Dalai Lama 
for his “peaceful and unre- 
mitting struggle to liberate 
his people from Chinese 
rule”. 

□ 1988 — United Nations 
peacekeeping forces in rec- 
ognition of the UN’s efforts 
as a peace-broker in the 
Gulf, war and the Afghani- 
stan conflict. 

O 1987 — President Oscar 
Arias of Costa Rica for 
“persuading all five Cen- 
tral American presidents to 
support his plan for ending 
the region's civil wars and 
domestic repression”. 


town. Warsaw. He moved to 
Liverpool in 1939 and five 
years later was recruited into 
the Manhattan Project devel- 
oping the' first nuclear 
weapon, in Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 

“At that time I was very 
afraid that if Germany devel- 
oped the bomb Hitler would 
have no hesitation using it 
But when it became clear that 
the Germans would not have a 
weapon ready by the end of toe 
war I became disillusioned." 

In December 1944 Prof Rotb- 
lat became the only scientist to 
quit the Manhattan Project He 
returned to Britain, where he 
took British nationality two 
years later, and was barred 
from re-entering the United 
States until 1964. 

Since its inception Pugwash 
has remained a relatively 
small body of dedicated scien- 
tists. But Prof Rotblat said its 
influence has been profound, 
helping to create the climate 
in which Mikhail Gorbachev 
made the first groundbreaking 
moves towards disarmament 

The recognition by the 
secretive five-member Nobel 
committee in Oslo of Prof 
Rotblat and Pugwash signi- 
fies the return of the nuclear 
debate to the top of the Inter- 
national agenda. It was the 
first peace prize to be won by 
the disarmament cause since 
1985. 

Officially, the committee 
said the award had been in- 


Drought-hit water firm wins award for gizmo that plugs leaks 


MarthWafaiwrighl 


Y orkshire water’s 

dazzlin g brand of image- 
making, which has mesmer- 
ised drought-stricken custom- 
ers in the region since early 
summer, continued yesterday 
with the announcement that 
the firm has won an Indus- 
trial award for water 
distribution. 

The company, famous for 
losing between a quarter and 
a third of its treated supplies 
through leaking pipes, has 
been given the prize and two 
Highly Commended certifi- 
cates in the Manufacturing 
Industry Achievement 
Awards — advised, according 


to sceptics, by a panel of 
squelch lug moles and worms. 

The presentation, which co- 
incides with the latest gloomy 
figures on Yorkshire's dwin- 
dling water stocks, centres on 
the firm’s new patented de- 
vice, the Wlzkey. Although 
sounding like a dream gizmo 
capable of ending the six 
month failure of rain to fall 
on the Pennine watershed, 
this is a s mall though cun- 
ning valve for rapid use in 
sealing off bursts in mains. 

“It’s nice to have a piece of 
good news,” said a Yorkshire 
Water spokesman. Just back 
from a regular walk in Leeds 
without his Jacket f‘I never 
wear it. because in the past, 
it's always rained when I go 


oat without putting it on.") 

The Wizkey Is certain to see 
particularly frequent use in 
Yorkshire Water’s own dis- 
trict, where daily leaks top 80 
million gallons and burst 
repairs to ancient pipes usu- 
ally create new bursts at the 
next weak point along. 

The prizes were presented 
at a gala dinner In Birming- 
ham, well away from the 
drought crisis points in Hali- 
fax, where reservoir stocks 
have dipped to 13.9 per cent, 
and Bradford, where supplies 
are at 18.8 per cent 

Yorkshire Water's own 
recent awards ceremony for 
miserly industrial customers 
was marred by reports or 
after-dinner Jokes abont the 


drought; and two weeks ago 
the firm's nomination for a 
customer Charter Mark was 
compared to Count Dracnia 
wanting a blood tranfusion 
golden badge-. 

The firm's other PR coups 
have Included managing di- 
rector Trevor Newton's three 
month spell without a bath 
(except, it Later emerged, at 
his mother's home). And the 
memorable suggestion that 
factories and offices move to 
somewhere wetter. 

Leeds weather centre 
marked Friday the 13th by es- 
timating that the heaviest 
winter rainfall for over 100 
years will be required to 
bring reservoirs up to normal 
levels. 


She is notoriously capricious. She is a wealthy left-winger who 
chose to send her sons to Bedales. She holds herself aloof from 
the pretensions of the fashion world but also cultivates a 
mysterious look for photographs, Insisting on dark glasses. She 
campaigns against synthetics, but uses them in her collections. 
Katherine Hamnett interviewed 


spired by Prof Rotblat and 
Pogwash's “efforts to dimin- 
ish the part played by nuclear 
arms in international poli- 
tics”. But it made no attempt 


to disguise the fact that the 
decision also contained a note 
of anger at the resumption of 
French nuclear testing in the 
Pacific. 

“The specific message to 
the French is a protest 
against the nuclear tests, as It 
is a protest against nuclear 
tests and armaments in gen- 
eral,” said the committee's 
chairman, Francis Sejersted. 

Meanwhile, congratula- 
tions flooded in for the Nobel 
laureate from around the 
world. 

The most flattering com- 
ment, however, remains that 
made by Bertrand Russell, 
who predicted before he died 
that Prof Rotblat would win 
the peace prize. Referring to 
nuclear weapons, he said: “If 
ever these evils are eradi*' 
rated, his name should stand 
very high indeed among the 
heroes." 


RITAIN has told 
France it cannot 
maintain its support- 

ive silence over 

nuclear tests if another blast 
is triggered before next 
month's Commonwealth sum- 
mit in New Zealand, the 
Guardian has learned. 

Urging France to delay the 
next test is part of Britain's 
effort to persuade Common- 
wealth countries not to “put 
it in the dock” at the Auck- 
land conference. 

Another part of the strategy 
is to announce backing for a 
South Pacific nuclear-free 
zone. 

The Foreign Office last 
night denied making a direct 
request to Paris to delay its 
next test but a spokesman 
said: “We are sure that the 
French are well aware of the 
date of the Commonwealth 
summit." No decision had yet 
been taken on the nuclear- 
free zone. 

According to well- placed 
diplomatic sources, Britain 
has stressed to France the po- 
litical dangers of testing 
again at the time of the con- 
ference, where John Major 
will face hostility from New 
Zealand and Australia, as 
well as smaller Common- 
wealth countries. 

The next test could be 
scheduled for early November 
If France maintains its usual 
four-week pattern. The Auck- 
land summit runs from No- 
vember 10 to 13. 

Britain's message to the 
French, backed up a similarly 
discreet one from the Com- 
monwealth secretary -general. 
Chief Emeka Anyaoku, fol- 
lows an appeal to President 
Jacques Chirac by Bill Clin- 
ton shortly before the United 
States president Bill Clinton, 
visited Hawaii in early 
September. The first test took 
place shortly after be left 

Jim Bolger, New Zealand's 
prime minister, and his Aus- 
tralian counterpart, Paul 
Keating, have strongly criti- 
cised Britain's position. 

Britain lias remained silent 
because its nuclear policies 
are very dose to those of the 
French and because the two 


countries collaborate quietly 
on nuclear matters. 

The Foreign Office says 
that while Britain "under- 
stands the strong feelings in 
the region", the tests "are a 
matter for the French". It em- 
phasises that the key issue is 
attaining a comprehensive 
test-ban treaty by next year. 

British plans to join the 
South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone have been accelerated 
by Commonwealth anger, and 
by indications (hat the US is 
about to follow Russia and 
China in signing up. 

The protocols of the Treaty 
of Rarotonga prohibit station- 
ing, testing and stockpiling 
nuclear weapons, but do not 
affect transit rights. 

“If the UK could announce 
its intention to Join the 
nuclear-free zone it would 
certainly help the atmospher- 
ics and the handling of the 
nuclear decision at Auck- 
land.” an Australian official 
said. “People would really 
welcome it and give Britain 
due credit." 

Commonwealth diplomats 
believe France will respect 
the British position. “It 
makes perfect sense,” said 
one diplomat- “You ran imag- 
ine what it will be like if the 
French explode a bomb three 
days before the Auckland 
summit. But the British are 
being very secretive about all 
this. They are very nervous 
and with good reason.” 

The testing issue is likely to 
come up when the Foreign 
Secretary. Malcolm Rifkind, 
meets his French counter- 
part Herve de Chare tie. in 
Paris on Monday. 

British officials are irri- 
tated that the nuclear issue is 
coming to dominate what 
should have been the fust 
Commonwealth summit in 
years which would not be 
overshadowed by divisions 
about South Africa, and 
which they had hoped could 
deal with the issue of democ- 
racy — including the hot 
topic of Nigeria. 

"Mr Bolger and Mr Keating 
know that the Prime Minister 
doesn't see much attraction 
in slogging right to the other 
end of the globe to hear a lot 
of whlnging about French nu- 
clear tests," said one. “Brit- 
ain is not being put in the 
dock." 

Paris is sending mixed sig- 
nals. Mr De Charette hinted 
the tests might end before the 
May 31 deadline set by Presi- 
dent Chirac. Mr De Charette 
said: “The sooner the better, 
to judge by the hullaballoo 
that they have produced." 


Until then, there’s Glenfiddich to enjoy, 
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Britain calls 
for nuclear 
test delay 
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CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE 7 


PM says fifth term ‘could wipe out socialism’ a Hopes pinned on crime package and plan to scrap inheritance tax 


issues millennium challenge 








Party is urged 
to keep out 
the ‘wreckers’ 


Rebecca Smithers 
PoCtlcal Correspondent 


J OHN MAJOR yester- 
day affirmed his 
commitment to One 
Nation, moderate 
Conservatism, as he 
urged party members to 
mount the fight of their lives 
to ensure victory at the elec- 
tion. 

Warning that Labour would 
“wreck” the achievements of 
16 years in office, he unveiled 
new measures to woo voters, 
including the eventual scrap- 
ping of Inheritance tax and 
capital gains tax, and a crime- 
busting package to tackle or- 
ganised crime and put more 
policemen onto the streets. 

A fifth term could wipe out 
socialism for good and ensure 
that the economic, social, and 
technological challenges fee- 
ing the country in the Millen- 
nium were met 
Mr Major told delegates 
that, having won four succes- 
sive elections, the Conserva- 
tive Part; was now heading 
“for five. . . and six. . . and 
seven. . . and then we’ll think 
again”. 

He stressed that the elec- 
tion was “a watershed” be- 
cause whoever won would 
"inherit the strongest econo- 
my this country has seen for 
decades”. 

The Conservatives had | 
built up that economy single- 1 
handedly: "It wasn't easy. It 
was painful and difficult, and 
we had no help from our 
opponents.” 

To thunderous applause, 
Mr Major added: “I don't 
know about you, but I'm not 
in the mood to hand it over to 
any other party to wreck." 

Urging members "to mount 
the fight of our fives’', he said 
that when the time came, the 
party was going “to deliver 
the win of our lives". 

Mr Major began by under- 
lining his leadership victory, 
saying he had no choice but to 
resign in June “because spec- 
ulation was drowning out 
everything we were trying to 
do. How could your argue our 
case on the doorstep against 
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that sort of background?" 

He ridiculed New Labour 
by accusing Tony Blair of the 
“double-think” of George Or- 
well's novel Nineteen Eighty- 
four — “the trick of holding 
two contradictory beliefs at 
-the same time, and believing 1 
both of them,” ” 

There were two choices fac- 
ing voters — the Labour way 
or the Conservative way. The 
Conservat i v e s would respond 
to “the 'millennium chal- 
lenge” that would bring 
longer, fuller lives, changes 
In world power, more compe- 
tition, and fast and furious 
technological change. 

But, reinforcing his enter- 
prise theme, he said: "The 
state cant do it alL And, what 
Is more important the state 
shouldn't do it alL 

“Beat Labour one more 
time, and you have beaten 
socialism out of this country 
tor good.” 

Pledging to makt- Britain 1 
the Enterprise Centre of 
Europe, he said that business , 
was the root of success, gener- ' 
a ting taxes which paid for i 
teachers, nurses, and public 
services. But to compete with 
America, Japan, and the Pa- 
cific basin, it was essential to 
get public expenditure below 
40 per cent of gross domestic 
product, and to cut taxes now 
the recession was over. 

To huge applause, he said 
that this meant not only in- 
come tax, but also inheritance 
and capital gains tax, which 
should eventually be 
scrapped completely. 

Reciprocating John Pres- 
cott's jokes last week about 
No 10's cat Humphrey, Mir 
Major said the cat bad bolted 
when he had asked it about 
Labour’s claims that it knows 
how to run a market econo- 
my. ‘Tve never seen Htm 
move so fast. It took ail the 
resources of the Royal Army 
Medical College to get -him 
over the shock and back to 
Downing Street." 

Declaring that the Conser- 
vatives were the party of 
small business, Mr Major 
paid tribute to his late father, 
twice dabbing his eyes. “He 
made garden ornaments 40 
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Rallying to the flag ... An enthusiastic delegate endorses John Major as be promises a fifth, sixth, and even seventh term photographs- don ucphee 


years ago, and some people 
find that rather humourous,” 
he told delegates. “I don’t I 
see the proud, stubborn, inde- 
pendent old man I loved who 
ran that firm and taught me 
to love my country, fight for 
my own, and spit in the eye of . 
malign fate." ; 

To applanse, he added: *T I 
know toe knockers and the 
sneerers who may never have i 
taken a risk in their comfort- 
able lives aren’t fit to wipe toe 
boots of the risk-takers of Brit- 
ain." People running small 
businesses were heroes, “and 
we're going to back them”. 

On Europe, Mr Major stated 
very clearly that he would not 
burden businesses by signing 
up for the Social Chapter. 

"We entered Europe for 
prosperity, for co-operation, 
tor a louder voice on that 


great .continent But we did 
not enter it for a new tier of 
government we did not enter 
it for socialism through toe 
back door, and we did not 
enter it for a federal Europe." 

While he stressed that he 
was for Europe, not against it, 
- he said that if other countries 
went federalist, a Conserva- 
tive Britain would not "Our 
partners must understand 
that it's politically and consti- 
tutionally unacceptable”. 

Although the National 
Health Service was set up 
under Labour, Mr Major said 
it was toe Conservatives who 
had “fought to make it the 
best in toe world in toe next 
century", and that they were 
now modernising it, "so that 
it remains toe best in toe 
world”. Success In health- 
care was placing a burden on 


toe welfare system, but it was 
not right to load toe bills onto 
future generations. New ap- 
proaches to long-term care 
were now being examined, in- 
volving new forms of savings 
and insurance, and more flex- 
ible use of pensions. 

Announcing plans to 
double toe assisted places 
scheme, and toe target of en- 
abling all schools to become 
grant-maintained, Mr Major 
said he wanted to widen 
choice within education. 
Parents should be allowed to 
have specialist schools, and 
religious schools if they 
wanted them. 

"This isn’t a dogma. It isn't 
elitist If a based on the belief 
that children are first and 
foremost toe responsibility of 
parents, and that parents 
know what is best for their 


children. ’’ As part of the drive 
for excellence, bad schools 
should be dosed. This meant 
having a row. “But ifs toe 
right row to have, and Gillian 
Shephard is prepared to have 
it Don't mesa with GilL" 

Mr Major - then won ap- 
plause when he declared that 
the annuity to holders of toe 
Victoria Cross and toe George 
Cross would go up from £100 
to £1,300 a year. 

Sniping at Mr Blair’s 
speech last week, he said: 
"Unlike others, I didn't hear 
people on VJ Day shouting 
out party political propa- 
ganda For me, it was a day in 
which a free people paid trib- 
ute to the people who kept 
them free.” 

On Northern Ireland, Mr 
Major paid tribute to Sir Pat- 
rick Mayhew, but added that 


there was a long way to go to 
make permanent the changes 
brought about by the 
ceasefire. 

However long it took, 
“building this peace in this 
part of qur United Kingdom 
will continue to stand at toe 
head of our priorities". 

With the British armed 
forces now serving in more 
than 40 countries, he strong}; 
defended his decision to sent 
troops to Bosnia — “we can 
and should be proud of what 
they have achieved.” 

Closer to home, Mr Major 
said he was sensitive to con- 
cern about Scotland, but he 
would not trade "easy votes 
today for constitutional chaos 
tomorrow”. 

Labour’s devolution plans, 
involving “a tartan tax" of an 
extra £6 a week for the aver- 


age family, would begin the 
decline of Scottish prosperity. 
Conflict with the Westmin- 
ster would be inevitable, he 
warned, "and -then the siren 
voices of the separatists will 
foment mischief and demand 
an independent Scotland cut 
adrift from the United King- 
dom”. 

Mr Major topped the law 
and order measures an- 
nounced on Thursday by the 
Home Secretary. Michael 
Howard, by pledging the Con- 
servatives would step up the 
fight against crime.' To huge 
applause, and in the angriest 
outburst of toe speech, he 
condemned drug dealers, who 
“live lives of commfort, of 
outward respectability, while 
they pour poison into toe 
veins of millions of people 
around the world”. 

He delighted his audience 
by announcing plans for a 
national squad to support the 
police in their fight against 
organised crime and the 
drugs trade, backed by legis- 
lation this year to permit the 
security services to help fight 
organised crime. It was “ab- 
surd” that they were at pres- 
ent unable to help toe police 
because it was illegal for 
them to do so. 

In a drive to make streets 
and public places safer, exist- 
ing networks of closed circuit 
television would to be in- 
creased by 10,000 cameras. 
But Mr Major said that a po- 
liceman's eyes, not electronic 
ones, were toe most effective, 
and resources had been found 
to increase toe police force by 
5000. 

He concluded by saying 
that the Conservatives were 
“for the individual, not toe 
state; for choice, not direc- 
tion; for ownership, not de- 
pendence; for liberty; not for 
control”. 

Admitting that toe party 
had experienced difficult 
times. Mr Major said: “We 
carry toe scars of battle, that 
is true, but they’re honour- 
able scars.” 

He urged delegates to con- 
sider when they returned 
home what fife would be like 
under Labour, and said that 
while millions of voters had 
still to make up their minds, 
the choice was theirs. 

““Our nation’s future is at 
stake. And Conservatives, 
who have served our country 
in office for longer and better 
than any other democratic po- 
litical party in the world, we 
Conservatives are here, and 
in the fixture we Conserva- 
tives stand ready to serve on 
behalf of toe nation we love." 
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Champion of small firms 
goes back down memory 
lane to recall father’s 
gnome business struggles 


Michael White on a poignant moment 
during John Major's conference speech 


J OHN Major offered the 
Conservative conference 
at Blackpool a rare glimpse 
into the personal traumas 
of his teenage years yester- 
day when he Invoked mem- 
ories of the bankruptcy of 
his father’s garden gnome 
business and the family’s 
move from suburbia to 
Brixton. 

Justifying Tory claims to 
be the party of small busi- 
ness he said: “When I was a 
small boy, my bread and 
butter was paid for by my 
father’s small business. i 
“He made garden orna- 1 


ments 40 years ago — and 
some people find that 
rather humourous. I 
don’t." 

The prime minister, who 
is keenly sensitive to being 
patronised, has seen lavish 
media attention paid to the 
garden gnome business in 
Worcester Park, south Lon- 
don — not least via the 
memoirs of his older 
brother, Terry Major-Ball 
who worked for Mr Major 
senior. 

By contrast the prime 
minister, who left Rutlish 
Grammar at 16 with O-level 


results which remain 
secret to this day, has 
shielded much of that 
period, except when he 
revisited in old haunts for a 
I 1992 election broadcast. 

As the hall went quiet 
yesterday he evoked his 
father. 

“I see the proud, stub- j 
born, independent old man 
I loved who ran that firm 
and taught me to love my 
country, fight for my own 
and spit in the eye of mar 
lign fate. 

“I know the knockers and 
sneerers who may never 
have taken a risk in their 
comfortable lives aren’t fit 
to wipe the boots of the risk 
takers," said Mr Major. 

When talking about 
crime he later stressed that 
poor people in inner cities 
usually suffer its effects — 
in neighbourhoods which 
be said the knockers and 
sneerers would hesitate to 
visit in broad daylight. 

That was clearly a refer- 
ence to the Brixton of his 



yonth, though it was while 


John Major dabbing his eye 


gentler then than now. 


father at 


about his 
>ol 


Funny-peculiar man from Nigeria 
spits back at knockers and sneerers 



Simon Hoggart 

I N HIS newly impregnable 
position, John Major could 
afford a clunker, and he 
duly gave ns one. 

I realise this if a minority 
view. Some of my colleagues 
thought it was toe best speech 
he had ever made to toe Tory 
conference. But it left the del- 
egates curiously unmoved. 
They applauded loud and long 
at the end. but there was a 
real sense that this was a duty 
rather than a pleasure. 

It looked fine on TV, but it 
didn’t travel so well in toe 
halL He seemed to lose their 
attention about halfway 
through. People started chat- 
ting to each other from toe 
corner of their mouths. 

At this point his voice 

began to climb alarmingly. 


Someone must have told him 
to change the pitch now and 
again, with the result that on 
“We Conservatives are for toe 
individual, not the state; for 
choice, not direction ...” he 
sounded as if someone had 
grabbed htm, very hard, be- 
tween the legs. Sometimes he 
would select a word at ran- 
dom. and, to the middle of a 
quiet passage, Jiark It out 

Even many of the jokes fell 
flat, at least by the standards 
of a conference which is 
capable of laughing itself 
senseless at the feeblest one- 
liners. "Labour say they 
know how to run a market 
economy. I asked Humphrey 
I the cat about that. I've never 
seen him move so fast!” 

It was an edition of Pets 
Win Prizes, though without 
Dale Winton's macho style. 
“The Liberals are the only 
party in British political his- 
tory that has had its entire 
battle plans wiped clean off 
the media — by a goldfish. My 

goldfish!" 

In another faintly surreal 
passage he pointed out that 
George Orwell was another 
socialist whose real name was 
Blair. "He changed his name. 
I can't say the same thing 
about toe Leader of the Oppo- 


sition. He’s changed every- 
thing else”, a curious crack 
from someone who halved his 
own family name. This may 
be connected with my theory 
that John Major is actually 
Nigerian, and learned 
English at the British Council 
library to Kano. Hence toe 
strange circumlocutions: 
"Choice is liberty. Blazon it 
on your mind!” was one. 

'if we'd followed Labour's 
advice, this country would 
have been on Carey Street 
years ago."- he said. When did 
you last bear anyone say 
that? But in that dog-eared 
work. Speak English the Way 
the English Do (1989) we read; 

| "IT someone is to danger of 
going bankrupt, British 
! people say to one another Tie 
is going to Carey Street . . .’** 
Even the most personal pas- 
sage, about his father, was cu- 
riously strained. “He taught 
me to love my country, fight 
for my own and spit In toe eye 
of malign fate. I know toe 
knockers and sneerers ... 
aren’t fit to wipe the boots of 
the risk takers of Britain.” 
There was one elaborately 
set-up joke which landed lead- 
enly on top of toe delegates. 
He mentioned Fettes school. 
"Quite a lot of ffcmous poli- 


ticians went to Fettes - includ- 
ing ...” At this point there 
was a long pause: . . lain 

Macleod!” 

Perhaps the conference 
didn't remember that a more 
recent old Fetteian (Fette- 
sian? Fetterperson?) was 
Tony Blair. In any event toe 
gag was met with a bewil- 
dered silence. 

He also spent time congrat- 
ulating himself — with, to be 
fair, some justification, given 
his coup in June. He told us 
that, if he had lost he would 
have loyally turned up at the 
conference. “But I won.” 

Even when admiring Pat- 
rick Mayhew and Michael 
Ancram for their work to 
Northern Ireland, he inserted 
a plug for himself. “They are 
keen to give me toe credit” 
he announced, with fake 
modesty. 

At the end, he clearly 
thought he’d done extremely 
well, and no doubt everyone 
he met yesterday told him the 
same. As he might say htm. 
self, he had spat on toe boots 
of malign fete; It certainly 
was no disaster; like many of 
Mr Major's Speeches it was 
just odd, disconcertingly 
strange, faintly weird, 
peculiar. 
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Racing 


Bahri and Carson 
just champion 


Ron Cox forecasts a Newmarket 
treble for Hamdan A1 Maktoum 


I T HAS been a good week's 
work at Newmarket for 
Willie Carson and his 
principal retainer. Ham- 
dan A1 Maktoum, and the best 
is still to come. Alter Harayir 
in Thursday’s Challenge 
Stakes and Alhaarth in the 
Dewhurst yesterday, the spot- 
light tails on Bahri in today's 
Dubai Champion Stakes. 

Victory for Bahri would put 
John Dunlop, his trainer, well 
dear of Saeed Bin Suroor at 
the top of the prizemoney 
table. 

Only around £3,000 behind 
the Godolphin yard, Dunlop 
may already have secured top 
spot with some fancied run- 
ners earlier on the Newmar- ' 
ket card. 

Bahri is the one that mat- 
ters, though, and Dunlop de - 1 
serves all the praise going for 

his handling of the colt this 
season. 

On the go since April, when I 
he ran Celtic Swing close in 
the Greenham Stakes, Bahri 
has won two Group One races 
and has never been out of the 
. first three in'seven starts. 

Without looking a super- 
star, he has performed consis- 
tently well at the highest level 
and at Ascot last month he 
actually seemed better than 


ever when slamming Ridge- 
wood Pearl by six lengths in 
the Qpeen Elizabeth H Stakes. 

Even allowing for the ad- 
vantage accrued by Carson's 
tactics of racing wide of the 
others, Bahri was highly im- 
pressive and the form held up 
when Soviet Line, beaten 11 
lengths in third, finished a 
dose second to Harayir on 
Thursday. 

The jury may stil be out on 
Bahri ’s effectiveness at the 
Champion distance of a mile 
and a quarter. But he didn't 
tail through lads of stamina 
when second in the Judd- 
monte International at York' 
— - it was simply the over- 
whelming superiority of Hail- 
ing which made Bahri look 
pedestrian that day. 

Fast ground is not a prob- 
lem for Bahri, but could 
inconvenience Tamure and 
Spectrum, who fought out a 
close finish on soft going at 
Longchamp last time, Tamure 
getting home by a neck in a 
tactical race. 

Spectrum is 71b better off 
today, but Tamure looks the 
more attractive long term 
prospect Hie had found only 
Lammtarra too good for him 
in the Derby, when Fatal was 
fourth, Riyadian seventh and 


Frankie goes to Canada 


F rankie dettorl who 
decided not to appeal 


I decided not to appeal 
against the 10-day suspen- 
sion he received on 
Wednesday for irresponsi- 
ble riding on La Alla Wa 
Asa at Pontefract on Octo- 
ber 2. will be in action in 
Canada tomorrow. 

The champion jockey's 
ban starts today, but as 
there is no racing in Brit- 


ain tomorrow, he can ride 
abroad and partners Pre- 
senting in the grade one 
Rothman's International at 
Woodbine. 

Presenting, trained by 
John Gosden, is 3-1 favour- 
ite for the one and a half 
mile race, while Richard 
Hannon's Commoner is 
rated a 20-1 chance by a 
local odds compiler. 


i Spectrum virtually pulled up 
lame. 

Riyadian, supplemented for 1 
today’s race at a cost of 
£20,000, is a progressive type. 
But he was getting plenty of I 
weight when beating Richard I 
Of York and Burocj in the 
Cumberland Lodge Stakes i 
and this is tougher. 

Germany is a top class per- 1 
former in his native country , 
and his recent defeat at Co- 
logne, where he has run I 
poorly before, is considered ! 
best ignored. I 

However, Jason Weaver’s ! 
mount would prefer soft 
ground. He should not pose a 
serions threat to Bahri 
(4.15), who can run the finish 
out of Tamure and Riyadian. 

Dunlop should not he far I 
away in the Tote Cesarewitch I 
with Salaman. but the clay's 
big handicap could be des- 
tined for another trainer who 
has enjoyed a highly success- 
ful season. I 

Barry Hills, having master- ! 
minded a successful Eh or i 
gamble on Sanmarthio, 
brought New Reputation 
(3.00) to peak form at just the 
right time. The colt ran on 
strongly to finish third in last 
year's Cesarewitch and he 
has been lightly raced since | 
winning by eight lengths over 
the July Course earlier this 
season. 

New Reputation was having 
his first outing of the year 
when running fourth behind 
Top Cees In the Chester Cup 
in May. He had no chance 
with foe impressive winner 
there, but will be a different 
proposition this time. 

Crumpton Hill (X.45). not 
beaten far when seventh be- 
hind Cap Juluca in foe Cam- 
bridgeshire, can continue his 
return to form in foe Roth- 
mans Royals Handicap Final. 

On a fine jumping card at 
Kezupton, General Rusty 
(3 .55) can prove foe pick of 
the weights in foe Charisma 
Gold Cup Chase. 






Out on his own . . . Alhaarth winning yesterday’s Generous Dewhurst Stakes at Newmarket photograph tom jenkins 

Alhaarth puts on the style in Dewhurst 


A LHAARTH answered 
all 'the questions at 
Newmarket yesterday 
to win the Dewhurst Stakes in 
foe style of a real champion. 
writes Chris Hawkins. 

He is now a best priced 9-4 
favourite with Coral’s and 
Hill's for the 2,000 Guineas 
and 7-2 with Coral's for the 
Derby. 

Dick Hern, his trainer, 
doubts whether he has ever 
handled a better two-year-old 
and one can believe it after 
the way Alhaarth kicked 
aside the previously unbeaten 
Danehill Dancer and foe very 
useful Tagula. 

The official winning mar- 
gin was two and a half lengths 


and it could have been more if 
Alhaar th had not decided, 
quite understandably, that he 
bad done enough in foe final 
half-furlong. 

It was an immensely im- 
pressive performance as. de- 
spite having a pacemaker, Al- 
haarth went to the front three 
furlongs out and kept quick- 
ening to burn off Danehill 
Dancer, who was ridden for a 
burst by Pat Eddery but could 
not go with his rival. 

Willie Carson had not 
meant to hit the front so soon 
on Alhaarth but explained 
that foe colt took matters into 
his own hands. 

“He made the decisions not 
me," said Carson. "When I 


pulled him off foe rail to stop 

r unning into foe heels of the 
pacemaker he got foe mes- 
sage that I wanted him to go 
but I didn't He just took off. 
He showed a lot of speed, 
maybe a bit too much for a 
horse that's going to stay a 
mile and a half, who knows." 

When pressed about Al- 
haarth's stamina potential 
Carson replied: "Put it this 
way, if 1 were a punter Td 
have a lot more on him for foe 
Guineas than foe Derby.” 

Hern, sitting contentedly in 
his wheelchair, savouring foe 
moment and choosing his 
words carefully, commented: 
“Let’s take one step at a time. 
He'll obviously be aimed at 


foe Guineas and then see 
what happens. 

"He’s very willing and 
knows his job backwards — a 
proper racehorse and perhaps 
the best two-year-old I’ve 
trained." 

Geoffrey Gibbs, the Jockey 
Club's senior handicapper, 
expects to rate Alhaarth in 
the region of 125. which is a 
highly respectable figure but 
does not match the 130 given 
to Celtic Swing last season. 

There seems no doubt that 
Alhaarth will train on. He Is a 
magnificent physical speci- 
men and has no mental hang- 
ups. In live unbeaten runs he 
ha* handled yielding going as 
well as firm and looks very 


nearly the perfect racing 
machine. 

So soon after Lammtarra it 
may be stretching things to 
unearth another superstar 
but this is certainly a horse 
who will warm us with antici- 
pation through the winter 
months. 

For anticipation read trepi- 
dation when it comes to the 
bookmakers who are fearing 
a monster pay-out. 

“Before yesterday we had 
laid him to lose £520,000 for 
foe Guineas and Derby and 
our commitments now will be 
around foe million mark.” 
said David Hood of Hill’s. 

He looked so worried he al- 
most had me in tears. Almost. 
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2-20 KOUWfTON COIBifTlOltS STAKES IVO 7f CT^OS 

SOI 3 giURHM(a3)C BnHiia4-l2 BO^teS 

202 0 IBQHAft(1B)L Cumau *-l! — KUntagA 

203 S AH R AA M J Hunfcni 8-12 RCwl 

304 1 WIOHT (14> [D) R Hanoai 9-10 : .TCMmS 

30* 61 MADAME SIRUIUEH (B) B Ml B-7 JMNfcS 

TOP FORM TVS* BabbO 8, Hwlana AMa 7 

■■Bhir 9-4 Sgmiaan. 5-2 YTighl. 4-i eauuU. 5-1 MWanw SttWkw. 6-1 Mlg— r. limn 

FORM CUDS - aABfNOA: R»i on well Mwn Ad ol 12. Ml SI, U ScBtcHtwiA (FtaaWraQ 0, Gd). 
MNnWb Miw dangF'LasliDlai'aMdilromcH tor toehaura whw hoi cl 23, n» oa ton, bln llLto takir 
Pi3c8iNnmartinn Gd< 

WMHT; Led o*or II auLwon ehHK.MammlKftflB iSen Sran.SB). 

■IIMW STORLSI: Pitnwient unUI Inal furtona SttaM5.tWiER.ll> Onana (LatsaaMr 71, Gd) 

Channel 4 

3.00 TOTH CSSARBN1TCH HANDICAP Sm » 848,170 

301 163-312 SKOHARA’S WAV |14) (CJ R ChJrtuw 4-0-10 KDprtty » 

MS 3^2141^ MSI RNPUrAT10HR3}{QB Mto 4-OJ HIHNAl 

303 oecn-o PISTOL RTVEH (21) N VfaAar 5^-4 4 SmA(I]1H 

304 1HK3 STAR HAM (7) 14*> M) LI Jofcnslor &-5-T3 JWwnrl 

309 11.31M SWI OF SMHM (SO) JWIHD 5-6-11 HMlAl 

304 S03U0 BLAZE AWAY (IB) I BakUlO 4^-1> VRlMlS 

307 IF461M TOP CSSS (38)(D) MnJRwnscMn LA-11 K Mm 14 

308 DC113 SAl=L(3aj(BF)ASBl«n3-8HJ NMMrtaA 

30* 714000 BHADOMAN (31) R ALMunl 4-6-5 T (MM 12* 

310 J-4S3120 SMMHB SOU (47) J DvntoD 3^-4 ICmMpI 

311 SH131 SAUURAM (83) (D) J EtaUoo 3-*-1 .« Camp 10 

313 2DO-31D ROBSKTY uu (13) Mra M Hontoj 7J-I1 B I n lin 7 

913 63»U«fM)OM (8)0 ending 4-T-U NVaitagdlll 

314 1CC24D PWRTO SEWN! (121 CThomaw *-7-11 ANiidwf IS 

313 CSB— I OU> RID |3S] Mrs MHsvitgy 3-7-11 LOnwHH 

31* &-51010 DtCHCAUIJOCH (IS) J KWg 6-7-0 — ft ■«*««• t 

317 001-010 NUOpnjJHIWW-fl «*“«•» 

318 012551 TORCH VERT M fl HDb 3rf-7 • Wnr(3I« 

ms iirew luul^NlpolllrtTJL■d»nw«••s- ?, - 7 JCB*sii 

330 ^430 WUX>STHAWBBWT<a*)MiwBSMd#niB-7-7 DSMgU(3)4 

Ml 534180 MUMOM (13) T Oyor 4-7-^ — ! MBdrdmi7 

TOP RHUiTWhSsWS,'npC*4t7,S«taMiB 

DillMp* "Tnuftr " 1 * Sjursin, RH TorcS Vail Nr* RdOWASoa, U-1 Mad, 16-1 OB Had, 

Shadttwan 20-1 I mWai ilocA. Stir Rags *1 n * B ’ 


N'MARKET 101 201 301 
CATTERICK 102 202 302 
KEMPTON 103 203 303 
STRATFORD 104 204 304 
KEU0 105 205 309 
WUMPTON 106 206 306 
CURRAGH 120220320 


Dariey delights 

K EVIN DARLEY landed a 
85-1 four-timer on Singing 
patriarch. Sea Victor, Hilaala 
and Keep Your Distance at 
Catterick yesterday under foe 
glare of a Japanese television 
crew. 

Dariey, who took his score 
to 142 this season, was being 
filmed in preparation for his 
visit to Japan in December. 
He is the only British repre- 
sentative in a special four- 
race invitation event between 
foreign and Japanese jockeys 

at HansWxL racecourse. 


IN4M12 

>Catar 4 * 


FORM CUBE- SHOHAHA'S WAYiEWT dancsZ out hug rigtfl And n« BUdiM. «W (pleoad 2nd) al 
7 n Stuaora) SpHodoiv {GMWood 2m. Qd-Sn>. 

■W KHIfATHMi U«M SR, ran on *•«, M BAtwnMa &»n*l W S (HiqUock imB. Sd). 

STAR HAOfc Etwy cMocd » out m am. 5» 3rt ol 13 u Tudor Mtond. NAHTON POOT (me 2»L 
M^ceoed 21 onL Tl tiaEfc in ddi (Yod> 

SALEOfCUMd leader* and Bigatod otongA oot Uni ng dad tongs amtar granuaMUA IM hafemg Mid 
mn on milt, bbi a* Dy Grey Shot TOP CSES(gv2RH. Rind on «*L ESI Avrxy 4 Sl TORCH VEFtT iractSOL 
ttgrr^Kml OOL WnwtySBi ol 5(Donajtar Indl Qd-£in^ . , 

SALAMAHi Lad itoNmrr. Hi Hon Viotage by 3D (PooHfeod 2m2L Gd-FmL 

SEA IWD0M Ran In mitM*. N Bftabnol birtiN). *<"■> «> d 12. btt 8. » MmuhTo Be [Aon An. 
floodl. PronooBiy. mn <MMrilabanl2l 7*i m 16 uFuHrama Crest PISTOL RIVER (gviab). dn oaca Irani 
o«er 21 mi. II back BBl SHAD8MAN |gv 50H m iw (Awot2m. Qd). 

(HSUDeHeUag. headway a ort Hired on o<14 io Tunfoorsa Sob (Ayr 2m(t Qd)- 

TOmt vnn M«ln at. MFH) on Ml. 01 Kaloa by a (AyMna. Gd) 

BftUHDH: Ran <w. 91 «i ot 13 to GonOeman Sid. WAD (gr Sto). no edQ (ram ura onL S bock 7* 
(Sindo*n SflL QAFm). 

MCHAHLOCSiiRif«iieg krlteAwitomlo kv nvnDv otMd Mu (Men mooiiLlMi 0(20 DArtao QpMI 
iPooMbKl 2 m good 10 Bn4 

H1U> CTHAHMRRViBaen rvuring owr lunflm mcmrtbr, Mttrwoul iwltfl mo hirlongi bora homa. sm 
ofra, bbi SB. d WSd nw ibnjfmmrl good). 

Channel 4 

3.35 ounsa douse kemnoal bated hakdcap m bs^ss 

401 1430BS SRA«VBlaECK}(D)R HMOOd 4-S-T RUAM|t« 

403 352010 DWFT WORRY Ml (SB) 0QFLM 3-9-6 JSHobmtol 

403 406100 ROCK SYMPHONY (SB) OT W HaggtB 5-B-1? RMo4 

404 21150S 4AWLAAT (IS) JDnnlopM-11 WCwll 

405 805130 TAKADOU (7) (CS) ItosLSiddaJI 4-8-11 — J Vvnr 3 

4M OGOM6SASSBDO(7)faqWO'aoniwiS4-Ta 

407 200644 SN0WDn(4S){D)T SmA 4-M JAHI1 

408 0-00125 PA1ACDQ4TB JACK (1 4) (D}J Barry 4-B-6 QCatar4A 

408 100060 ZKMY1S DANCBI (7) (D) EiUslon 4-6-6 — XFAS— A 

410 (3100 HI nmERAC(19KD]B<Wlaa 4-W — — TSprWS 

411 022001 CROFT POOL (XU (D)JQtonr44M I D WMimi 2 

413 000000 A»fTWA (7) (CD) B PeaTCS 10-4-7 DHcCataOJT 

TOP msi nPk NmM Idg* B, TMm 7, OMIT Wony ■■ a 

BanV^. 7-4 Btmb EUgA 8-2 JmNanL 7-1 SnowWfl, Rort Symptonr. 6-' Smndo. TO-f TnttddfL Hun t 
Ytorry Ua_ Patowgale Jack. H imni 

form ODBC - BRAVE BWB No un ho) tortoog. 29 W » Gpmlanh Oon (Aacrt 5L 0#). 

DOIPT WORST Nb Faded Hml twOm* 91 BDi d Ewnmspmlonnaaca (Dunam S, Gd-fn). 

BOCK ew U BB YliAwmlOwHi. Midway Ariftmy.Mimpra MW nbwnw H«fl«lMn 7ft. Bto«.a 
Doable Bine Ifflaon 6L Gd-Fm). 

JAHUUm Lad umu msidd final bnbng wtwn snL bm ii. to Doctor - * Waff (Nswmwiwi «. QdL 
SASEBNh Ran on «nfl m. Mo SO. u Ca»MJ BMf (AseM *. SB). 

INOUHA HeM op. no onft Nnal Bidang. bom S 40 u FM Pedu (Tralee a Od-Fm). 

PAlACSOATI JACK: Lad (w 3f. men w*tarod. 91510 la Hhemnl Mugic IHajOodi H, Bn). ‘ 

MR nOBIM Hold up, Munpsrad hnlhnT. ZS 2 Q 0 i to Qailia SUM ptordock SL SO), 
cnorr POOb Lad ovor U ou «h«i beattofl Hottort * om* (Hsrdodk 9. Gd). 

Channel 4 _ . _ 

4-1 5 DUBAI CHAMPION STAKB* la 31 C17S.RS0 

KM 50-30*0 EHWBMI M iarr FROJIP (84) (C) (D) C BlIBaB 7-8-2 M HoboAX 

am 137114 ORMRAHY CB0}(D) Onm Sctmotz *-®-2 I W nwl 

803 331221 BAHRI (31) J Dmdoo H-HJ — VGar*M> 

904 6-34312 FAHAL(3S)(D) D Mortar 6-8-KI R™»7 

905 220121 MONTJOY (BO) CD) P Cole 9-6-10 PMHdMy 8 

SM 312011 RfYADIAM(31)(D) PCMS3-S-10 TQgfaaA , 

*07 1-1102 SPHC3HIM W7J P (3ia|)pl*-Hf*n) 3-6-10 4 Held 1 

BOB 1TT21 TAMOM (371(0) <D)JQoidwi 6-B-IO i WSaMmB 

TOP POM HP* B*M *, 7mm 8, SpMtnn T 

■Mtot 2-1 Tamure. 6-4 Banw. 7-8 BlfMon. 5-1 Stwaram. i»-l FMaL W-1 Oermarrr.as-l Monbov. 86-1 | 
Enrinamoi Frl«M Bimmm » 

FDRSI CRUDE- EN V MNI W miTFHIEI I II i In mud) laHfl NBataniOd aouL7lla1M7 H>L«ITinit8H«DttCTl 
1mA. 004=01). 

CBMUVSOMoaoadtMM wnm 4* oliabtn«A. to SOtoa<CoiogoeiiiMLGd). i 

BAHK 1 Raced wlda. doar ono to tong QoL U RUgMood Paul « lAsaX 1m. Q<0. j 

HUlALi SOBOBtad tor mom a cm. ran on wtf. bbi DB by Titorta IGoodMod Inffl. Gd). 

MONTJOYi Alamr* in tooch. led fl oaL U Hbnwg Shadows nact (DMoodte 1180, Gd). 

MYADIAN: AMmuagomsbed. tod B not MWcbard ol Yoik H (taom Invd. QdV. 

TAMUR& Mode sdl. iopl on hbB. bt SPECTRUM fa» 7ID) a Dodqjatisidty riddan, ks^s on won. [LmVdmmp 
Urta.SW I 


ZJHBDarta 

XAO One* Mora For Lock 
XI 5 IccanbirOwnr 


NHotebR 

JWmwS 

V email 

PMlddm* 

TOotol 4 


4,45 EaP0R0U»aENaTB.BamiHXSTAICMWM4M8 

401 300100 DOUBLE BUXCtB) (CO) UJotiMton 6-8-13 J W ammrl 

MB 4-11 656 EL VASAFdQC Alin 7-6-13 O Cartar 2 

BOS 031004 HBlDWraR (71(C) (UJffOonogbM 4-1-13 P BaCNba ■ 

<04 6-91000 noHAR (IS) (C)JBm« 4^-13 JOahmS 

MS B38221 nniAH PUT (SS) (M R noaioa A4-B PatMdatVia 

MB 1334(8 SAINT EXPfSS (171 (M VF) IfcaW d mmlor 5-B-13 KDmttya 

M7 214JU BCTAMAUSS) TO EDwl»8-E-ll IMtenlO 

MB '8-1335 SIYUSN HATS (100} TO (RH 0 Wraffl 3-B-11 — __MMteB 

SOS B20I2! ROTAUnOUHMI (18) (D) M WhofUon-GorBer *+fl ItaH 7 

810 582021 DOCnmCLOKY (15) (CTO Rlonroa B-6-8 MRabarto* 

811 18TO1 SOUTH NOCK (*1 ) J BJwar 4-6-4 — » D Stem 11 

touszs numBDMn) awn s+e — — — »»i 

T0PPMHn»< i Sa*Bl RMwa X n a imH lteaT,Sttw4B 

HNtem 4-1 BtttmaL 5-1 Rmaria Dgoitoa. 6-1 WarnMg SUr, 7-1 Doctor] Glory. 5-1 Double BBM, San 
Emmn.MiaBPy.iO-i Nana Uator. iZnamm 

Fwaioumc- DOUBLE lUHb Not dav rNiowWM, ow gacaaOer. <flab toCMt Jazz (AaoNfl. 00- 

gm. 

MB1A KTKBRan oa ami Men «Hol24. bto 19,1a OanWBM (AatttBI, SO). 

I SABTT EXPRESS) K*nj dnuen 21 an. adgad rtjm. sm c* b. Hn 4S. to Ta>Mn pkaaato 5L Gd). 
toRMAN FLVi Mya going mfl. lad teo ouL ran oa mmngiy. beat Cadaaut TiyM a Wad (Goodwaed 7L 

EewiubnaMaori tw oul rta or gsraaEj. boat Li PaDtt Fo*«o alwi lead [Goodwod a good). 
SfYUSH WAYSi Not char ru it ad, toad A Mn 41, la Sotor FHgM (Yannouft 71. 05#m). 
i DOTALiNOURmrCbaMd leaden amH'a^du Ayr Goto Cue. tod HWdB Rail tuTtaag, ran on md to lx 
tta Emma < mA (A«r A Gd). 

DOCTOR'S OLORYi Hkldan wo 21 (W, oreag fw a toad irnlde Btel Wong. M Gneyam apHB • 
nedUfiawnaiWOLGd). : 

SOUni B0CRiUaSSMl«t*an dnr.btlrt AcbOhMc* (HbytteliH.ad). 

5J2ON0K SPARK PUJOS HANDICAP 7fttL7M 

1 1T0W6 SnWAATtaiBJdDWUdr 4-9-40 J Raid 11 

a Ua KAWAASH (18) (P)J Fawtonw 3-6-6 -- B lkiH ma 

3 2063*5 liBMNIlNU MA IIlfbl (i l l) ) JOBBfcy?-*-? - . - ..-JtttM*» ) r1 

4 031020 MH7*nCH CUCKOO (41) P Hahrya 3-0-1 RCaabnaaM 

9 4(1415 ■ULUTOTBH14) (D) M KBltonrEUS !HM MHoiMrt«2 

, * 4T2S20 Y0UDOHTXAY(7>R Cuts 344 _DW>HM(3)lS 

T B31314 BRECCaaOKL LAD (7) (OHMS Had 3-6-11 R Mb 7* 

8 114Q32 DmOKT OF DAWN CIS] (00] K fumy 3-6-4 JStoefc(X}4 

* 2PTZ4 rrs ACADEIKC (13)(P) (BFIMraJ Ramadan 3-6-3 — JFGfmiB 

10 B21-03 STOLEN MELOOV (14) (C}S Qowl^2 — itnrtans 

11 4S0-(B0 SEYTHBW9*B0HP0)CD)LafdhtoidtoBi)en6-7-B ■ Bany (S) IO* 

19 06*000 MOUI*IBfl7)(C)WM»*MI M-7 

TOP FOIM TSWS K» Aeadamfc 8, NMEtonte' », Baaigteg NMM 8 

laBtegi A4 UuHtmr. 9-a Bnargttg MmteL IT Academic, 6-1 Brwnngn Led. 6-1 Himabh. KM 
I BHuaL DeOgu 01 Daan. Set Tbi! Faahfcn lliwn 

FTraoUttE-El MRn nwilARSajTlieailsnyiawraianLWB O l amo dlloaSaicilEbtnTNtiTititei 

HK7WICH COCKOOtNaMr damarau«lian9Bic( 12. miH,n Saudi Rock (Hnydotk 7L Qd). 
j HUUJTDIfNfcnKi do aefi Mtan 50i d 30. Ha 11, to 6nmah,5T0lSf WU0DY (rn lib) ahny* in mr, 

• 2&AfNBMBfU7)r C(P|»l 

M E CORO H L LAOi Oupacal HmJ Iwlcng. 3S an o(23 Io DdaMi Bouaca (Yort 6L QtO. 
irSACAD*l«CiNctdsarnri2fn[».ninai wrfl_4»*dirt3nChartHSaHalhamlod(®. aj. ‘ 


MCMayl 

H C ate n aW 

K Roberts 2 

— J>WriMR(*)it' 
— -RATA 

JSbefcCt}4 

(FKynrB 

Itnlaws 

N Hairy (5) io* 

J dntee Mr 


UODMagAwgib) 
49SlteiM 
4-BS Canruel Nam 
UO Mght Wtek 


Dram Law beat te nrteta. 

onagOondt>Bnn(Bnnb»Ften*«).'» Panetea bBel rari , 

2.05 wpRospBCTHiLLMAaasTAXBaya si ca^hs 

1 0 flnB* RAHK3 (31] H JeOnstoa 9-0 _(IPml 

a 0 AVC BABY («2}NBycnA 9-0 IEMN4 

3 222005 JOMAYB0 (IB) W Turner 9-0 —CA dm e ae fT) 

« 00 PRDmLYAFFABI(f6}IIBaU9-0 .F Horton 3 

8 05 Bl KOH (31) U Bail M ■FaatealS 

8 2 ILDOMA(1S8)J Barry B-S JCnroill 

7 64030 KATIE KOMA1TS (7p) Cad JHiHooB-B PFeaeayW )7 

■ 4 NOD YTN) BADLY (IB) S Woods 8-0 W Woods 14 

S 3D POLAR REFRAIN (14) MraJHamnKn 6-8 JEDaerieg* 

10 00602 POLY BY STAUFAN(IB) W GCesmfi 8-0 — .WN n ma e lS 

11 05 QUEUE CHECK (SO) ttK-J Cran 6-6 — SWafaeteMB 

12 oaoSAMDNLASTEH(11B)LhaJ>tomRten64 NCaramrtaeB 

13 0005 SWIFTY NIFTY (14) d Deny 6-6 — RCMMal 

14 05 TANYA (IS) H THooaon Jooaa B-0 OEtefRaldlO 

18 TBK TO TANGO G Moora 6-0 DMcKamnS 

TOP FO« UPS! B Daria g, Jafeqm 7, Read Yba BnRy 8 

BaMteg: 3-10 Dona. 5-1 Need Tan Badl). 6-1 Taliya, B-l W| By SttWe*. H Itoh. 10-1 Jobayte. Gmea 
Barriea. IB imi ara 

2w40 PLOOMRE WOOD CLANRHaSTAlOB Ira 41 O^OM 

1 1319)2 UTYIAMf 13) (CD) eegn64-4 aDnOWdS 

2 222303 ONCE MOM FOR LUCK (S) HmMRaMley 4-B-S A CMbm a* , 

S 0-00040 MOOFA4J «<} FWatKo 4-8-11 -SWilr j ayB 1 

4 2-00 adaloaldp ( id P Ka&my 4-6-10 PHt e ee e iA 

5 D-aOOB) iAROSia tea JtHantt 4^8-10 BPriael 

« ooMoa o«xk odufm) □ NOnOn 8-8-a). EnAmmi , 

7 5060-00 iaTHBRAIM(B4)(D) Don Enrteotodsa W-« JOrnltehterS j 

8 015603 OOOD8YE BLUE (IB) (OOQJ Ep* 5-6-8 RLafftalO* 

• 0050GB MU.YOinU.YCB>)W9torey 4-6-» Jl^rrol* 

10 004 TOE CMMR HERME (48} WQBtray 3-8-1 PFaamf(SJ7 

TOT RHMTD>Si LMrtaaB, OnoeMwn Farl4KA7, Ooodbyn MMa 4 | 

Santa*! B-7 Once uni For Lock. 3-1 Latvin. 4-1 Goodbye MUa. 8-1 AteAuMo. 10-1 Barartd. Hem I 
CemnHmMe. lOra n a m a 

3.1 5 CAMPnAHTAIXM NOR1SRT HAWNCAP 2Y0 71 C4£0B j 

1 471QB4 TOO HASTT (28) CCO) (BF| M H Eaamrby 6-T JlMcfcl* j 

3 3310 TAOFRNAOY (S3) (D)P Harm 8-4 VNwtall 

3 10IQ2E JMOJITAm (28)14 JcJulMDO 9-4 TWNbmaS I 

4 saag* j—'ammuBAffOCRUP-a — — —iu» »«* 

B EHlO WORU>MDESUIK(114) RltormB-IO , — D Na MaMe 18 

8 630041 QOLDU POWD (12) R J HmQlWni 5-6 — — — ASta0taM>4 

7 WBB ROYAL DMUDHtSS) Dana 9nWb 8-7 DTaepmfB)* 

B 403 NCCSHTRIC DANCB (11) U Bletoy 8-S ACaBmaa 3 

8 33B3 JUKY{18) H Hogcat 8-6 — WNfearfal 

10 4WD00 QLADY* AUHOWNtiajCC) JEyra 8-4 Rlmptee 

11 5200 ANCOTRAL JANE (IS) HrtJRnn»d*PM ^JCamE17 

13 0U D4S7ANT STOW* (5»(D)M (tail 8-1 -JUMmll 

15 422T8D SLVen mLlCOMX (11) (D) 14 H EMtertflr 8-0 _S Malooay B 

14 233 130 WSHCA LADY CHUBB} E Waymee 84) _N K .ml dy 14 

is sonsaiNoarinwsTt>s)MPrMML*o ... jmamio 

15 800464 NOONCUS»t(«7)JFIzaaraMS-0 — SDmtaelO 

17 01950 mnbMCMI DRUM (M) Dam* Smltt 7-11 — _DMetMI(3)13 

IS DOOtCO 71* WAD W) D MtJJcftl 7-M P Filin IB) 7 

1* OKO PROW W KASHMIR (1f)f»H«rrtt7-S FNortmlS 

30 255041 HAPOUOm RCniRH (11) (D)G Moon T-8 Jl Admit IB 

TOP RMTm OaUa« Paral 8, IWm Bey 7, Napatam RMm 6 

Hattie: 7-1 Golden Pood, 8-1 AncMfeal An, 10-1 Napoetan Harm. i3-i Too Hamy . Eccsstnc Dancer. 
Mooncaeaar. Tauten Boy. 20 far* 

3-50 SOUR BSCXCOmmCMS STAKES 3Y0 M CX81B 

1 20SSHS IDUTIttAN RSFIWB (I) (D) U CTosnoa 8-1 PPMmytu IS] 7 

5 « COUrAYSRBiaC(08)lmunam(ayS-41 1 1 


3 KOG2 AMY LttQH (2<) (D) CaM J Witon 8-10 ->PF4am*(S)a 

4 327150 ARRHTOMC(2S)(D)UBf*aln B-10 WFaotaRB# 

■ 162435 80WI A LADY (M) (D> H Lttnodn 6-B .... — NCmM*3 

< 3410 MAFni (3*}(CO) JSarryS-tO — JCmlf 

T CAUMEJBIIDMU Logfi 9-6 D MoNaom* 9 

a 2 DWNQBL0Q (Sfl) D Uieppan 8-6 — ^«Wmd*4 

TOPFOU-nP»P«ta»a Hii 1» AiiA» MMiill.Sba<A7 

Badtaei AJDnaofloloa B-7 Arrflymmc. W SftaBr. Amy Ltagh. BmAUdy. HMCotaay Bridju. 1^-1 Call 
MeJaaJe. - . • Bfara 

4 .25 CHOW UOUt BANK HANDICAP IN I^MS 
f 225345 W7Y SHrar (7)<CP)U » EMMkBtrf *-4-W PRraaar(E) 


a 100023 HEN* COMES A STAR (1« (CO) JCrr 74-6 

s 2T1W0 IUW«R ROCKY (17) (D)fl Bai»raa6-M 

4 301236 I0MK (30) (P)(BF)J Wans 4-8-6 

■ 002606 BfaHJSR-raADMtlO) (CD) R Goes r 4-6-4 

< 201060 SPBBU (34) (D)P Harm 5-8-4 

7 566-600 POLLY PAKT1CULAH(10)C»>T Barron 3-6-* — 

8 205005 THATCHBEUA (13) (BlDOanwII 4-8-3 

* MODOOSimnUK(l7)MH&u»ray3-9-13 

10 015500 LOCHON (33) (CJ(D)J Era «-fr-2 

11 200S3 DOHKKSKY (4)(D) M Ounnon 7-8-0 

IS 3-4000 BREAKFAST CUK (3Q)(D) JBeiTT 3-84 

13 U14H0 BHttWS HURRY (H)(l>) H UcKaBar 7-7-13 __ 

14 G84IH» LOCAL MBROSK (17) (D)J Barry 5-7-11 

18 30S050 NADWATT (S3) OB)MCbapmui 5-7-9 

1* 043040 TBS FED CM) (CD) II WNWxr 5-7-8 

17 250400 EMMA (30) OHoHn 5-7-7 

is «nmsu*oviR(S3)H 

15 440805 BLACK BOV (33) R Manrie 6-7-7 


— PFmaayfS) 
IT* 

A CTjAii «a IB ■ 


BOMilaUll* 

...VII«M1 
— ABeDtaMA 

WWaodaiS 

M Arabia. 

— R LapptalA 
._.PPMoralqr(S1f 

NAdannl 

K Sked (7) 13* 

N Cattala 11* 

. ... N Koarty 14* 
— J IraaJ* 

— C Adaraam (7) 

8* 


TOP RWIVSi PoBy ItarthttraB, D*nlcMtf 7, Stem Reeky 8 

BaWbig 7-1 Insider Trader. S-1 DomicHrty. Lady Bfterffl. Lstjlna. to-i Si*** Rocky. Italy Pardcaiar, Ham 
Cornea A 51. TbMehwtta iBiera u ra 

4.55 THttVES OU.LHMTB> STAKES IraartKSSO 

1 612200 DIAMOND CROWN (11) UWane4^6 JCansA* 

a Omo-O BOU JOKXH (*S) G OMniyd 4-8-4 J lop«3 

3 040120 ZANZARA (40) (CO) Ui» V Acontey 4-8-1 NDoaringl 

4 H51440 CUBU6KLttBW(4) ASOeettr 5-6-13 ODtty(7)2 

5 V0 POP O DAY (*)(C}J Eyre 4-B-13 lliNhS 

a 3TO40O NYVW TNtt(fla) UT3 \i Acoeiey 3-8-fl a Cttm. 4 

TOPFORM-nP KCM mmUta— B,DEranm d CraaraT 

Banfagr 7-4C«w>irt Item. 3-1 Dowcmd Cmn. 5-7 NBnsr Tim fl-1 2Sraa«, 7-1 RwpOflUy. 8-1 BoW 

Jobar. Bimetal 

5^0 CLOSS or PLAY MAADKAP 7f C3^U 

1 2282ST Ktt OKY<S3)(D|PCBfMr 44-rC MNottS 

3 330100 SUPSDOO (SB) (CD) UmP Sly 9-8-11 . JtCtt»»4 

3 66-flan CARNOCK VAUXY (18) J Berry M-10 J Came 10 

4 00-0860 BUM BOMBER (78) T Barron *-W .WNa wm eM 

1 s 540400 FBO OF inSKNI (M)(D)M Johnaun 5^8 ,TW raw 

8 246033 POM LARA CM) PHanfa 3-8-7 : MFaotaalT 


7 314010 KMOtROARTU BOY (88) (D) R BOSS VM AHoOtamS 

8 140302 MOROCCO (13) (D)M Cbenon 6-9-4 PPBtag)| (S) 

11 

9 000931 MSULVA (S3 (8fc *0 (D) H Fahey 0-8-1 NCtamba 14 

10 B-Q0SJ0 ALMASI (1 7) C A«J1 MJ1 ODuHtaMS 

11 410000 PSMBYH W WHR W (IS) (C) J Lflltfi 3-8-13 P Funy (d) 1 2 

13 042001 NMHTWIIK (9) 01)0 MdWttM -12 AtaOmnaM 

1* 03S0G5 PAMTHUdaiJIttbertoiiS^-IO H K — a lly 3 

14 910534 mil) HOBSON'S (22) RSssdman 5-8-9 DMuKa.uu IS 

15 644400 JOHNHttlWjgKUCMMPNLMQElW ^_J>Hortm1* 

1* 5S7W) THCS H I BWttORAH (17) p FelgatB 4-B-7 JLetralB 

17 B5BSD CHIB’S LADY (IB) C Allen XW ^S Praia. 0 

13 000-633 KHA (28) J Eym IVAG HLamtaS 

» 030005 HtMESK <31} 9 QUrattf 7-8-0 JECtaHriaT 

» 00000-0 EYARRO (21 >T Barron 4-8-2 HP** 13 

TOP FORM TIPS) Mg* Wtab B. Hareem 7,«bMm 8 

DaOtaM 8-1 MmIm, 8-1 Kid Ory, Morocco. MghtMnk, 9-1 Prtmo Lara.10-1 3uperoo. KiKteroanen Boy. 

Kira 20 1 main 


Stratford National Hunt card 


4 JSB M There You An 
SJUTImeWatrtlM 


^~~IT -- ,-- T | * | i l l a n 

2.2 5 BU tm LADY Romp HANDICAP HUBDLE 3m 1 1 0yds C3.3B8 

* 233134- JHAJMRAM (107) PB«mao*7-t34 Aftantt 

3 G5-4ziPBAYSOFTHUttWRC23)(D)JWhte7-TVI3 SnphtaNBeAad 

ID 

3 1VOV92 SEA SNBAian (77)0 CeaUBonT-IT-C FBmdn nm 

4 D-32BE ROYALaKUS (10) (D) P HatB-H-8 KJ4<taa«(T) 

B (ML222 LUTWinOD JUHXMm (BPJ j«warhs 6 - 1 M r»atateg(71 

8 060P-21 PUASORrmCX (1IR NTMer 4-1V0 APeneQO) 

T 0041W CWBRseLBI (14) JD)J Bradley B-»-lO PAm II)* 

8 438«^n BBJCm SOUND (1INMBatnclasahB-1IV7 

■ 03203P KATBAUJOU 133) K WlngnMi 6-KM) HataMI 

RHH ag i a-l PI bbw Tndt.»a Bbabgrem. 5-1 Lew eeo S Jta n or.Cbna'a CBan.6-1 Pay Ol Thnwdta.7-1 
Royal CSfssa. 10-1 SaaOraakBT g nm 

2^5 TARMAC COHSTBUCnOH WOL9WHAJRFJDH mjJNC HUHD1E 2w lioydf C2AG6 

1 F212U5 UUDCMIIIM (44) (CD»d«RiBa 6-11-12 PHdLta^daO) 

2 6/5- CAFTANI MARMALADE (33^ DTbom 6-11-2 Ulllra 

> (PP- FAB (137) R Sm*»afi 5-11-7 ICMtanl * 

« S HAMY FWifMJlIY (11) P Hobbl 7-1 1-3 PaOarHaBBe 

9 HEAD FDR WAVEHR Hood 5-1V2 ' ^ASStttt 

8 01305- PRBTON SURD (298) A SOeattr 5-1 V2 TDay 

7 4446D4- TMnPS RET (ITS) J Bradley 6-1 V2 R Ftarm* 

I T0P«IGCrWllmr-4f-2 BAD Vatu 

8 44KH1 HEDiEPRBTt1S)J Sent 4 - 11-1 D8ort% 

TO DKWQHTMDn(14)C&Hd 4-11-1 Q Hogan (B) 

11 22 ZAM (14) KBarta 4-11-1 ALaraa<A(3) 

19 AWRE1YHHKY P Erana 4-nJ-fl) — Manta. 1 

13 WHAAFHMUI MUSIC U Pipe 4-16-10 I Umar 

BetteM M Captain UannsMd. W Z&Nd. 6-1 Wbartedalb Uodc. Hwry From Bany. Preaun Gmid, 8-T 
Tony 1 * Mist Lake Dommon lanaeen 


4.00 inura IRU.111AL HANDieAP HURIIU Sra 31 ISL3S7 

f 33/48/-Q LOMSOMET7MIH(!S|C Wasdon 8 - 1 T -10 NPnrai 

8 PS11-P5 HOLY JOB(f8}0BoRbM1 13-11-2 D JSmM 

3 41327 QOMB BY (CS }SF) j JenUoa 7-11-1 CCOww* 

* ' Q814-1 PUTU BBKH W(14 )AJenmB-11-0 - PMantam 

J .rff*? 8 ? *** F**A4RP D DER7(1S)(6) KVBni>tieeB,10-11 JRym* 

f “PgjW H^ja mBayB-IM seraXfem 

T P44ELQU HRRCHKCOIHES(1S) R Sbonge B-IO-7 5 Luc* rn 

8 1 - mnaou) p»j) u a tier* 5 - 1 M 

r^f l i liX 7-3 Rjtan ' l0n8, M BoM CWal 04 • ®“L T -1 Iteuarold. 8-1 Hera He 


4i.35 HUNSNBI RHAITBI ACCOUNTAIm HOY HOLE S 


■ «110rteC3D33 


1 11B3 TH AWt (s) j Jenkma 8-n-10 . rODwni 

2 00- AH THERE YOU ARE (SOmKBaltay 6-11-0 tJnSL(S) 

S « ABP-B CLASH OP CYMBALS (IWJ btanM VO w ewSmd 

• VPl-teB JSMNY ODEA Ofl) T M VllT^_ _-_:Vi: JrSS?^ ' 

i Odd- OrmPHIKCd 32) TGeoroe 6-11-0 naZte 

S MXB6*- scanrnwr (1*70) J ziShta^ 

7 3K« OUWY1S DHL (33} F Jmtu 4-7(VT W Wda 


* 3 }r-jBnw 4 - 7 B-r 4 LaMar 

cmgI^i m w ^ w Jta *» ff0 ^ "w 


3^5 LAMmrSMmi HAlffTOH SURWYORS H’CAP CHASE 2m »110y<i«CS,182 
1 U231 VI OLRMOT 114) (O) (0) K BaSey 7-52-0 TJHtaakyCS) 

3 W3W* WWD FORCE (14) fWOROwia »-lV9 JJItttoe 

9 313SV8 MCKLE JOE (12S) (9) MTeta 0-10-8 ..Wetarrtau 

4 1W3VP2 MPBPS AWACEfll) Ura JRaittW- DO fOi W B-KM1 -BMta 

B int646- SPSCIAL ACCOUNT (208) tfJC B»r»a« 0-KM) Jl CSMnrt 

3 WM EOnWA SMART (31) K Merge) 10-10-0 ASStaAb 

7 9RBP-1 BAiNBOWCAATlJfdajjaexdB-rM FHUa 

BetteM 2-r Oema. VI Wind Feme. 7-2 Rettew CmOi. 8-1 Hnu AnAca. Spocw AccoxnL HM KM'a 

Smart 14-1 HkAle Joe 7 moan 


SMF3-5 IOWA SMART (31) K Morgai 10-1M 

arasp-i muinow CtSIlM CIV J 8*on! 5-13-Q 


P a D tap 2-t aemot VI Wind Fbna. 7-2 
EmtrL 14-1 HkAle Joe 


&05 KHtm KDLAMI HMAlfCUL 38MHC1S (OFFSHOIBQ H*CAP CHAM 2m II HOjfla 

1 2122-64 TOR WONT WAI7 (S) R PMIlK 6-1 M2 jm. 

\ ft™ !^"M “ wern 8-KVn . 

* gun wjwupmn&KkteiMto _ 

s CARUHQPOBD LMHTS (S6) □ OHelO 7-10-0 ~.T. ^lo ££-.(*) 

Battap 6s* Tm Won'l Ret VI Stortoo. 7-a Victory Anftom.6-1 Damn. ID-1 Cormgtora UgbB 

Iw am 

^CHARQSOHS PHOPlin*SMAlMN (WHOLE Sm ItOyda 0433 

1 MYTOHABNACH D Sreacb Davie V1B-12 - 

. TUIQAIET B Hanbury 7-10-12 

l ml . «« — r:~ — j StaU 

■ WA R R harm 5-10-12 _*Pmtt 

m HOir»4-lP->i . DBtatafclBI 

l ““frTAWSawWKJWbma-in-ll I™.:.. 

"5SBaa j Jaaa,— 

- , _ .r” MaWWT, * ffiJ <MR4Mmaae(S) 

W *** Caam - **' Cm,UB * Cmm - B - J 
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Cricket 


SPORTS NEWS 9 


As Michael Atherton’s squad prepare to fly out next weekfor England’s first Test series 
in South Africa for 31 years, John Perlman meets Bob Woolmer.a self-proclaimed 
British bulldog who now aims to topple his former team as coach of the opposition 

The England old boy who 
is out to turn the tables 
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B ob woolmer loves 

talking cricket but 
he likes watching 
cricketers more, 
even if the players nearby are 
doing little more *h«n stretch- 
ing and light running. 

In the small gallery at 
South African cricket’s Acad- 
emy in Johannesburg, where | 
young players get the 
rounded education Woolmer 
believes in so strongly, his 
thoughts on Ms team's readi- 
ness to meet England keep 
tail Eng off into hglf - fininhoH 

sentences as something 
catches his eye, often prompt- 
ing him into a h«Tf - «mfli» 

This is a happy camp and 
the head scout is quietly 
proud of that “The desire in 
this particular side is fright- 
ening," he says. ‘Tve got a lot 
of competition for places. Al- 


lan Lamb and T”* 1 Botham 
said, recently that we haven't 
got depth hot what we haven't 
got is depth of experience. We 
just have to mature as a 
team." 

Woolmer has just begun his 
second year as coach of South 
Africa, with his initial 18 - 
month contract now extended 
through to March 1997. His 
sixth Test match in charge, 
ag a inst Zimbabwe in Harare, 
started well yesterday. 

‘T always look at my coach- 
ing as a long-term thing,” he 
says. “I see the first year as 
learning about the players 
and finding out what we need. 
In the second year you start 
to build. The thir d and fourth 
years are the real growth 
years.” 

The cornerstone of the new 
order has been Woolmer ’s 
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Schultz bags a 
fearsome four 




S OUTH AFRICA’S left- 
arm Cast bowler Brett 
Schultz burst back on 
to the Internationa] scene 
with four Zimbabwe wick- 
ets and a reprimand from 
the match referee Barry 
Jarman on the first day of 
the one-off Test in Harare. 

Schultz, playing his first 
Test for 26 months after 
chronic knee problems, 
took four for 54 and Allan 
Donald three for 42 as Zim- 
babwe were dismissed for 
170. 

Heath Streak, having ; 
given Zimbabwe's innings a j 
late flourish with 53, his i 
maiden Test half-century, 
then took two wickets to 
leave South Africa on 74 for 
three at the close of the 
first day. 

Schultz’s Impressive 
return was marked by an 
outburst when he had Dave 
Houghton caught behind by 
Dave Richardson for five, 
the bowler pointing Zimba- 
bwe’s former captain 


towards the pavilion with a 
clenched-fist gesture. 
Shultz was subsequently 
reprimanded by Jarman. 


M Oekkfir c Hudson b Donald 1 

0 F lower c Rcftarttson b Donald 14 

'A Flower 0 Schultz 7 

D Houghton c Richardson b Schultz E 
A Campbell c Richardson b Schultz o 
Q wuraaii c Richard eon b Minima 29 

C Whhari e Kirsten b Symcox M 

P Strang b Matthews o 

H Streak c McMillan b Donald » 

B Strang Ibw b Schultz O 

C Lock no! out B 

extras (fblO, w5. nM) 19 

Total (65. l over*) 1TO 

FMI of wtefcette 3. 12. 22. 23, 71. B4. 34. 
127, 17a 

Bowfln* Donald 17.1-3-42-3: Schultz 
21-7-54-4: Matthews 13-5-30-2; McMillan . 
3-0-13-0; Symcox 11-5-21-1. 

SOOTH AFRICA 


A Hudson not oul . 45 

G Kirsten Ibw b Streak 1 

'H Cronje 0 A.Rowor b Streak B 

D Culllnan c Whlttall b Lock if 

C Matthews not out — . — .... TO 

Extras |nb2] — 2 

Total (for 3. 25 overs) 74 

N of wfckwtae 1. 24. 59. 

Rhodes. B MeMIBan, to Richard- 
son. P Symcox. A Donald. B Schultz. 
BowBogc Streak 9-1-23-3: Lock 9-2-39-1: 
B Strang 8-2-5-0: P Strang 2-1-4MJ. ( 


relationship with Hansie 
Cronje, who took over the 
captaincy last September at 
the age of 25 from Kepler Wes- 
sels. "Hansie has been a very 
positive influence,” Woolmer 
says. "He's a terrific man- 
manager. and a dynamic 
individual." 

A three-Test series against 
New Zealand followed 
Cronje's appointment — 
South Africa won it 2-1 after 
losing the first — and 
Woolmer began to apply 
methods fine-tuned at Edgbas- 
ton, where he was Warwick- 
shire's coach. There were de- 
tailed and dedicated sessions 
in the nets, one on one, horn- 
after hour. And there were 
Woobner’s trademark “mark 
games”: getting players to set 
goals for themselves and hon- 
ing their mental strength in 
pursuit of them. 

"We make people aware of j 
why they have to do things 
and we ask players what their I 
goals are,” Woolmer says. 
“It’s not a case of saying: *you 
will do that' It's a case of say- , 
ing: 'Wouldn't it be better to > 
be there rather than where | 
you are now?’ ” 

Mike Procter, Woobxter’s 
predecessor, had not per- 
formed badly — a World Cup 
semi -final, series wins over 
India and Sri Tjmlra (both 
away from home) and shares 
of foe spoils with England 
and Australia. 

But, says Ali Bacher, man- 
aging director of foe United 
Cricket Board of South Af- 
rica, “our cricket was becom- 
ing stereotyped. We had guts 
and deter minat ion but there 
comes a time when you need 
more than that to succeed”. 

South Africa’s players, 
Bacher says, “are very fo- 
cused on foe technical side. I 
doubt there is a better techni- 
cal coach In world cricket 
than Bob. He has also brought 
in innovation and flair and 
foe need for improvisation. 
He’s bursting with ideas and 
sometimes I have to hold him 
back.” 

Bacher did not manage to 
hold back one Woolmer inno- 
vation — teaching everybody 
In the team the reverse 
sweep. Woolmer must have 


chuckled when Fanle de VII- 
liers executed one such shot 
perfectly during a joyous 66 
not out off 68 balls against 
Pakistan at the Wanderers. 

Woolmer refuses to say 
much about his general team 
tactics but he is clearly relish- 
ing the prospect of Brett 
Schultz partnering Allan Don- 
ald and says foe spinner Pat 
Symcox has come on. He has 
high regard for foe opener 
Gary Kirsten and high hopes 
for Daryll Culllnan, who “is 
going to be a very, very fine 1 
Test player". 

He is, however, noticeably 
tetchy on foe subject of South 1 
Africa's ability with foe bat 
“Batting is really down to ex- 
perience,” be says. “I Hi ink 
there are some fine players 
here and it's a question of get- 
ting them to think more about 
oai»h j>ming s pn d to develop 
game plans." 

But the top six is not yet 
settled and some younger 
players may come into con- 
tention — notably Free 
State's Gerhardus Lieben- 
berg, who flourished on a 
recent under-24 tour of Sri 
Lanka after following 
Woolmer's advice to stop wor- 
rying and express himself 

That is advice likely to be 
given to foe whole team in foe 
games against England, who 
Woo lmer believes were flat- 
tered by their series draw 
against West Tnfliwa tbi* sum- 
mer. “I thought foe West In- 
dian bowling was a shadow of 
its former self” he says. 
'They didn’t tire together as a 
bowling unit” He acknowl- 
edges that England will be “a 
very tough side” but, like the 
South African public, whose 
cricketing hopes have been 
jerked skywards by success 
in the rugby union World 
Cup. he is confident his side 
can win. 

Although Woolmer has met 
Mome du Plessis, manager of 
the Springboks, to talk 
psychology, he is nonetheless 
relaxed about foe extra pres- 
sure created by success in 
other sporting fields. 

“I don’t think it’s a sword 
hanging over otu- beads,” 
says Woolmer. “and I don’t 
see external pressures as 
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Net work . . . the coach Bob Woolmer gets his message across before the one-off Test against Zimbabwe cuve mason 


being a focus of what I should 
do. The important thing for 
me to focus on is doing my joh 
well as a coach.” 

What they want most of all 
is victory over foe country of 
Woolmer’s birth. “This na- 
tionality thing is a difficult 
one,” says Woolmer, who 
once described himself as 
“the original British bull- 
dog”. His wife Gillian is 
South African and he ha * 
been coaching In South Af- 
rica since 1970. 


“I see myself as an English- 
man but 1 don't have any 
problem with trying to beat 
England. I suppose Pm a mer- 
cenary in that respect," he 
says with a look that suggests 
he does not really believe 
he is. 

“When England play Aus- 
tralia I’m very much an Eng- 
lishman but I have a job to do 
— to beat England.” 

To that end Woolmer has 
gathered around him a sup- 
port team which includes Dr 


Kempton (N.H.) 


II Kelso (N.H.) 


|| Wolverhampton (A. W.) j 
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Tim Noakes, a dietitian and 
sports psychologist “He is 
one of the finest sports scien- 
tists in the world,” says 
Woolmer. "He doesn't tell you 
what to do but he trains 
minds. These players are 
being looked after better than 
any cricket squad in foe 
world." 

Being looked after, though, 
will doubtless include a 
relentless round of functions, 
cocktail parties and speeches 
structured around foe word 


Sport in brief 
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5.00 D*4y MarBgtit 


Qofcv Quad la film.* B n nte MM w ra. 

2.1 5 FBMY KMT HANDICAP CHAW Bn C*^S1 

1 umoi-i WHArawomnm to PMcWh iQ-11-ic — ap«cC ay 

2 2E5-5* BMIHBnCKp9)(D)KII«lknrt-11-7 — .--HP umm A j 

3 aSSft- MR FIUX (212) (D)JGB0rt 9-13-6 BPomril 

4 3714-31 WCKHU) LAD (23) (D) N Btefiagi 12-1D-0 Mr! l ah — n (5) 

8 161-P15 NANAMOUR (23} tmULw 6-ffl-O — CUmraByn 

BaUop 5-4 Whal i In OrtM. 11-1 12 Fein. 9-2 WkMvU LM 11-2 DfWnWek. 20-1 MMUnoar Imm 


2.50 PARK HANDICAP HURDll 2m 51 E4£1 1 

1 43BH- mono (181) DBSWHW 7-13-6 Br P Rada* (7) 

2 ii-tCF AAJHJWOLF (18) C B'OOta 4-11-8 .08radhy 

3 Jlf-llI M1SK0RA (21) PHobts 6-11-5 _ OTonnayP)* 

4 rail- JAICAXTO (164) (©)*>«« Rewfcy 5- W-8 pNhna 

5 PC- JM? WHSRMAN (11){C) kl BtafiWWfl 9-10-* .. P H i Bi te.r 

• UI11> KAMJI 1138) (D)R flow 5-10-3 — 9 VMhnm 

B.iihini i ini imn " 2MiwVv» i * nirr-rH 1 2N»muro 6 ’lln-r n iVTrwirr- 5i— i» « 


3.20 CAPTAIN OUST HURDLE SmMhS72 

1 1K2R>- KTOUn (21*) -11-10 9 Hotel* 

2 i-Piffl- CMBP* SOHO (21«)(D}SDw 5-1 F-5 ADhte 

1 I2C32S- SURRET DABCNIl [24*1 1©1 Mr* U RfWtey i-11-5 9 H8nn 

4 42-1124 FLYn«lA©Uitl4>{ll)JWWi! 4-10-13 APUcCt* 

B*fUn«i 4-F «cun 1 1~» Swrfy Dina?r.»-1 CfiieZs SORft »-1 Rywig E^)fB 4mo«s 


3. 5 5 CtUBHMA ©OLD CUP HANDICAP CHASE 3m Cl 0401 

* IF3P1I- OATH RBMETS [200) MBS H KNgM 7-11-10 JFUBw 

2 2IU21- UNHOLY ALLUUIce{i4B) (DJlt BaHevB-1 1-10 ai)w»«r 

3 inu*- IAS MLAIW (583) (CIOSMnmod 9-11-1 JOteMfM 

4 71&21- ORHNRIU. RAFFLS5 (148) P Hobta 3-10-12 ©HcCwrt 

5 2i'.Tli- BAYMU08 (214) Ura M RwNley 7-W-ID PArna 

8 1RJ1 p: -0 THI ©LOW (tU 0 EU* 0 '® T-19-5 PHofcy* 

7 311-211 CUMWUL KMTY (14) C Mans 7-10-4 N D— ll 4f 

8 4M-113 HimiAL'nBISTff4)<0)PHO««11-TO-a BTtamfm 

■ 51110-1 SnUUQMTTALK (141(0) PMchott* 5-10-3 IPIhCm 

PMtfev 4-1 General Rutty. 5-1 Beyraugn. 6-1 SnigM 1H. UutMi Trust Oau Regret*. 7-1 Qreenhrtl 
RaHec. Unholy Mfaance. W-1 Bax de LaM. M-1 tin CHlW »"*" 


4.30iiuiiBMiiieiauiiMBi4n 

1 HUff-1 BCRTOM (10) K Bailey MM 

2 F306-1U CAPTAIN MHBBnS (22) (OKW) PNklwBi 7-11-6 

3 l,V1133WAn MU. mPHadgv 6-11-0 

4 PtePOf '- HISS WIMi (532) R CurU 9-10-0 .. 

Mtkv «-7 Bertonc, 134 CapBn KhedW. U-1 Wave HUL E6-1 Mm Mh«i 


2j 00 Moll Row 
2^0 Two For On* 
MHDmdngDeM 


SJtOKBaalgmt 

4.TO EteMeCamnRlM 


MB Oen M n Irony 


Oahp ana totem (Bno h w lac eiL * 8—tei htefcma. 

2.00 WBATHD«Y*l»CJWClHII1MH2am T10(4a E2.108 

1 04- ALLPBPf (771)4 Gmteng 7-10-12 JCapeteP) 

2 D695D- BUJICHAIBI (1713 Mrs 5 Bradbwne 5-10-12 BSten, 

8 SQDQ5- CAHTTOBAlBimpH) D AUer 6-1D-12 ATbanfcm 

4 OAMCHIOrBUBiaaggant-IO-C ©Unp) 

5 20- UUW FORT (813) CFauinw 5-18-12 JCrtaghm 

• 212B-3 HAflCO HAOMnCO {24} T Dyer 5-10-12 LWyor 

7 BMMC SWANK dLBERT {13J TCattUaH: 9-10-12 Cml ft ttt m 

8 0- HCX IW85 fi94) fl tarn 4-10-n BHmtew 
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Jose-Maria Olazabal, who 
withdrew from foe European 
Ryder Cup team last month 
with an aggravated foot in- 
jury, will compete In next 
month's Million -Dollar Chal- 
lenge in Johannesburg. 

Britain's Alison Nicholas 
came agonisingly close to col- 
lecting a £24,000 car for a hole 
in one on her way to a two- 
under-par 71 in the opening 
round of the Nesti£ French 
Open at St EndreoL Her six- 
iron tee shot at the 13th 
polled up six Inches short 

Cricket 

Essex have signed Paul Gray- 
son, who has been released by 
Yorkshire. The 24-year-old 
batsman and slow left-anner, 
who toured South Africa with 
England Under-19s in 1991-92, 


"historic*’. Woolmer says he 
will tell his players simply to 
enjoy that “Let it flow, let it 
be part of the experience,” he 
says. “Li& is too short to 
worry about things.” 

That does not mean a care- 
free attitude on foe pitch, 
however. “I was brought up 
against t.itipb and Thomson 
and Ian ChappelL I learned to 
play it one way," he says. On 
that point ai least his players 
will not be setting their own 
goals. 


made his Yorkshire debut in 
1990 and enjoyed his best sea- 
son in 1994, when he scored 
1,046 first-class runs, includ- 
ing his only century against 
Worcestershire. 

Pakistan's captain Ramiz 
Raja hit an unbeaten 104 — 
his ninth one-day interna- 
tional century — to help his 
side beat West Indies by 15 
runs in foe Champions' Tro- 
phy in Sharjah. 

Pakistan, who recently lost 
a home Test and a one-day 
series to Sri Lanka, hit 242 for 
four off 50 overs. West Indies 
were bowled out for 227 in 49 
overs. 

Soccer 

A record 169 countries, an 
increase of 25 on 1994, have 
entered foe 1998 World Cup. 
Fifa gave the continental 
breakdowns as: Europe 50, Af- 
rica 36, Asia 35, Concacaf 28, 
South America 10, Oceania 
10 . 
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Soccer 


Young artist blessed 
with a finishing touch 


Paul Weaver on Robbie Fowler, the 
brilliant 20-year-old Liverpool striker 
with an unerring eye for a goal 


I T WAS on Newsnight that 
Anthony Howard unrav- 
elled politics for the 
country. ‘'Politics is like 
chess,'* he explained. “You 
throw all the cards in the air 
and when they come down It’s 
a different ball game.” 
Watching England in Oslo’s 
Ullevaal Stadium on Wednes- 
day evening some might have 
felt Terry Venables had a sim- 
ilarly keen vision of Eng- 
land's football; the formation, 
with Alan Shearer the soli- 
tary, forlorn forward, resem- 
bled a Christmas tree deco- 
rated by Scrooge. 

Shearer’s last goal for Eng- 
land came 733 minutes and 
over a year ago. The last six 
games have brought one win 
and three goalless draws, all 
of which has prompted sug- 
gestions that Robbie Fowler, 
England's most gifted young 
goalscorer, should be pro- 
moted immediately and be- 
come an established member 
of next year's European 
Championship side. 

For a footballer who could 
become the first to go for £10 
million, Fowler's qualities 
seemed difficult to Identify 
for Roy Evans, the Liverpool 
manager, at the club's Mel- 
wood training headquarters 
yesterday. 

"Well," he said, stroking 
hi* <*hfn doubtftdly as If de- 
scribing a missing person to 
the police, "he's strong bat 
not very strong — not enough 
to rely on. He hasn't got tre- 
mendous pace either, al- 
though he has some. He’s just 
got this magnificent eye for 
goal once he gets In the box. I 
noticed it when he was a 
schoolboy playing against my 
lad years back. He will score 


goals at any level." He has 
managed 58 in a season and a 
half for Liverpool, the sort of 
form that has persuaded the 
club they can leave out Ian 
Rush. 

"If he can go on adding to 
his game while continuing to 
score goals the way be does 
he can be as good as anybody 
that has ever been," added 
Evans. "Last season there 
were a few problems but noth- 
ing serious, just kids' things. 
This season he has been more 
mature on and oft the pitch, 
even though he can't stop fell- 
ing jokes, all from the Beano. 
One of these days someone 
will laugh." 

There is a family feeling at 
Mel wood. Behind Roy was 
Ronnie and nearby Dammy 
was talking to Tommy. 
Fowler is no newcomer. He is 
only 20 but has been at An- 
field for eight years. 

Steve Heigh way, the club's 
youth development officer, 
guided the prodigy’s progress 
until Graeme Soilness pitched 
him into the first team two 
years ago. "Robbie is unusual 
in that he has done his team- 
ing within the team. Histori- 
cally, at Liverpool you do 
your learning before you get 
into the side. 

“We all knew Robbie had a 
unique ability to score goals. 
I’ve seen him score four or 
five in a game on a dozen or 
more occasions. He's a one 
off. good in the air, great bal- 
ance and terrific self-belief. 
No player I have ever seen 
comes from the same mould. 
And he's not the product of 
coaching — we've just pro- 


vided the right environment 
for him. 

"He’s a free spirit and If he 


misses two or three chances 
the head will never drop." 

As for the man himself, 
there is clear evidence of his 
recently acquired stardom. 
The council estate in Trarteth 
has given way to a £300.000, 
five-bedroom. Tudor-style 
home. "It's for the family — 
mum a till sets the rules." The 
asthmatic old Fiesta has also 
made way for an N-reg Audi 

More encouraging — for 
Fowler claims to have grown 
up in the past year — is his 
hairstyle. The Gazza-style 
blond rinse is gwarting to his 
old brown. And there has 
been no trouble recently. In 
April, less than 24 hours after 
beating Chris Sutton and 
Nick Barmby to the PFA’s 
Young Player of the Year 
award, he was fined £1.000 by 
the FA for hitching up his 
shorts during file Boxing Day 
game at Leicester. There was 
also a punch-up with his 
team-mate Neil Ruddock and 
he was linked to damage to a 
hotel on an England Under-21 
tour to Portugal. 

"I needed to grow up but I 
have done. And this season, 
on the pitch, Fm playing less 
as an individual, more as a 
team man. But I’ve still man- 
aged nine goals. And Bushy 
has been brilliant helping 
me." Fowler was only eight 
when Rush won his Golden 
Boots award. 

Fowler is football's Billy 
Whizz. Last season he scored 
a hat-trick in five min utes 
against Arsenal and this sea- 
son there were four' against 
Bolton. The night he scored 
five against Fulham in the 
Coca-Cola Cup he celebrated 
at his local Chinese restau- 
rant by ordering wun ton 
soup. 

Alan Hansen rates him 
above Shearer as a pure goal- 
scorer. “He will be genuine 
world class within 18 
months,' 1 he says. But can 
England wait that long? 



Striking appearance . . . the blond mop is going as the youthful Fowler matures on and off the field 


MARK LEECH 


Chelsea sign 
Petrescu in 

£2.3m deal 


Russell Thomas 


G lenn hoddle ap- 
plied new selection 
pressure points to his 
Chelsea team yesterday when 
be invested £2.3 million in an- 
other foreigner. Romania's 
versatile international Dan 
Petrescu. 

Chelsea's manager has been 
recently linked with midfield- 
ers in bis search for a player 
to stimulate competition for 
places. In taking Petrescu 
from Sheffield Wednesday he 
has secured not only a right- 
back but someone comfort- 
able in a number of roles. 

All 1 parties appeared de- 
lighted with the deal, com- 
pleted after a week of negotia- 
tions. Chelsea have pursued 
Petrescu, 27. since the sum- 
mer and finally granted the 
Romanian his publicised 
wish to play alongside Ruud 
Gullit at Stamford Bridge. 

That desire, accompanied 
by Petrescu's thinly veiled 
criticism of Wednesday — - "I 
want to play for a club with 
ambition and ability" — last 
month angered the new Hills- 
borough manager David 
Pleat, who threatened to ban- 
ish him to the reserves but 
relented after an apology 
from the player. But at the 
same Kmp petrescu's Italian 
agent insisted Wednesday pay 
the player more or let him 
leave. 

Pleat has now made a £1 


million profit for Wednesday 
in 14 months on the player 
bought by Trevor Francis. 
"Chelsea have got their man 
and we have got our price," 
said Pleat *'We feel we can 
cope with the loss of Dan." 

Selling Petrescu, added 
Pleat has "put money in my 
pot" and the kitty could well 
be swollen by the sale of sev- 
eral Wednesday players be- 
fore Christmas in a major 
overhaul of his Hillsborough 
squad. 

David Hirst currently sus- 
pended for two games, is 
likely to be the first to follow 
the Romanian, although Ever- 
ton want to pay no moire than 
El million, supplemented by a 
player-exchange, for the 
Wednesday striker. 

Pleat is likely to intensify 
interest tn Arsenal's John 
Hartson, his former Luton 
striker, as Hirst's replace- 
ment although Bruce Rioch 
insists he needs to add to his 
squad and not reduce it 

Ray Harford completed the 
deals for Billy McKinlay from 
Dundee United and Notting- 
ham Forest's Lars Bohinen 
for a combined £2.5 million in 
time for the two new men to: 
intensify the competition far 
Blackburn midfield places 
against Southampton today. 
Blackburn recouped £300,000 
when another midfielder Lee 
Makel signed for Hudders- 
field, the out-of-contract 
player preferring the York- 
shire club to Crystal Palace. 


Hodgson set for dual role 

INTI 
/last 


TERNAZIONALE were 
'last night given permis- 
sion to appoint Roy Hodg- 
son as their coach so long 
as he combines the role 
with his present job of run- 
ning the Swiss national 

side, writes Russell Thomas. 

Inter’s president Mas- 
simo Morattl has agreed to 
a request from the Swiss 
federation that Hodgson 
remains in charge until his 
contract runs out next 
June. 

• Darren Anderton is al- 


Ice Hockey 


most certain to miss Eng- 
land's Wembley interna- 
tional with Switzerland 
next month. The Totten- 
ham midfielder had been 
instructed to do only light 
training for the next fort- 
night alter seeing a special- 
ist yesterday over his groin 
trouble. But his club, un- 
willing to risk farther 
problems, are unlikely to 
play him again for a month, 
ruling Anderton out of the 
November 15 game with the 
Swiss. 


Ball and Lee on sky-blue road to nowhere 


City are praying the Manchester derby does 
not go to form today. Ian Ross reports 


I T HAS not been a bad cou- 
ple of weeks for Manchester 
City. There was victory 
over Wycombe Wanderers in 
the Coca-Cola Cup and a 
period of tranquillity on the 
Premiership front. Not much 
has gone wrong. 

For those accustomed to liv- 
ing with fame, respite, how- 
ever brief, is most welcome. 
But nothing lasts forever and 
the problems will start again 
this afternoon when City 
return to Premiership foot- 


ball. It is several months 
since they Last won a league 
game. As any self-respecting 
manager will afirm. losing 
can become a nasty habit and 
at the moment City are very 
good at losing. 

Played eight, won none, 
drawn one, lost seven: what 
cannot speak cannot lie. It Is 
hardly the stuff of dreams and 
hardly the secure foundation 
upon which to build the new 
dynasty promised by the 
chairman Francis Lee not 


many moons ago. If Lee is 
coming under increasing 
pressure from those whose 
initial sense of optimism has 
been eaten away by creeping 
suspicion, the man he 
recently installed as manager, 
Alan Ball, is on the rack. So 
what next for them as they 
hurtle arm In arm down the 
road to nowhere? 

it is a trip to neig hb ouring 
United, unfortunately. York 
City may beg to differ but, tra- 
ditionally, Old Trafford is the 
place where fantasies perish 
rather than prosper. 

Predictably defiance was 
oozing out of Maine Road yes- 
terday. All and sundry were 


dinging stubbornly to the be- 
lief that local derbies are only 
rarely subject to the rules 
which normally govern aris- 
tocrats against artisans. 
think we are ready for this 
one," said Ball 

Ball will be praying the 
form book is, indeed, thrown 
out of file window for, if this 
meeting of red and sky blue 
goes to form, his side's crum- 
bling morale may suffer ir- 
revocable damage. 

City's glimmer of hope 
comes from United's current 
casualty lilt However, al- 
though Roy Keane requires 
another hernia operation and 
Eric Cantona is troubled by a 


knee-ligament injury, both 
are likely to play at least sup- 
porting rotes today. 

Six years ago City humili- 
ated United 5-2, a peak scaled 
shortly before an undignified 
slide into a trough- "1 got the 
impression that many City 
fans were happy to hang on to 
the sweet memory of that one 
game and ignore everything 
else that was happening," the 
former City manager Howard 
Kendall said after that game. 

"The attitude in some quar- 
ters seemed to be: ‘Oh well, if 
we go down, at least we beat 
United.' " Do not expect Ball 
and Lee to subscribe to that 
view. 


Scottish League preview 

Rangers may risk McCoist 
to boost weakened attack 


Patrick Glenn 


I F RANGERS’ recent scoring 
rate — only five goals in 
their last four matches — is 
beginning to look like Bel- 
gium’s in the Eurovision 
Song Contest, it is commensu- 
rate with the dwindling num- 
ber of Ibrox's quality strikers. 

With Mark Hateley off to 
QJPR, Oleg Satenko a ham- 
string victim and Ally 
McCoist suffering a damaged 
thigh, the Scottish champions 
may have to protect their cur- 
rent lead over die Premier 
Division pack at Partick This- 
tle today with only one recog- 
nised forward — Gordon 
Durie — in their squad. 

McCoist has presented the 
manager Walter Smith with a 
dilemma: he has recovered 
more quickly than expected 
and returned to training. 
Smith has to decide whether 
to risk a recurrence and play 
him at FirhiLL or keep him In 
reserve for Juventus in the 
Champions’ League on 
Wednesday. 

"If we don't play McCoist, 
we won't know his true condi- 
tion and if we do, he could be 
set back." said Smith. "I 
know we are difficult to beat 
just now because our defence 
looks so sound, but I’ve been 
wondering how we’re going to 
win this one if McCoist and 
Salenko are missing. 

“Still, we've found in simi- 


lar circumstances in the past 
that the goals can come from 
elsewhere." 

In fact last weds the young 
defender Craig Moore came 
off the bench at Pittodrle to 
head an improbable winner 
against Aberdeen and leave 
the latter five points adrift at 
the end of a day on which 
they had hoped to go top. 

Aberdeen, greatly im- 
proved after last season's or- 
deal in the relegation zone, 
travel to Motherwell — last 
year’s runners-up — with the 
same 10 outfield players for 
the 10th successive match. 
That means the international 
striker Duncan Shearer and 
the £1 million midfielder Paul 
Bernard remain on the bench. 

Motherwell's worrying 
start to the season has 
prompted muttering in the 
Fir Park stands. "If I were in 
the stands. I would be com- 
plaining as wen," said the 
manager Alex McLeisli. 

“If Alex Ferguson and Wal- 
ter Smith have to take stick, I 
can hardly be immune. There 
Is a gap opening between ns 
and the top teams and that is 
worrying." .. 

Second-placed Celtic are at 
home to Hibs with the captain 
Paul McStay back after miss- 
ing last week’s victory over 
Thistle, but with the Scotland 
full-back Tosh McKinlay 
being kept for Thursday’s 
Cup Winners’ Cup meeting 
with Paris St Germain. 


A N Other 


FEW young footballers 
have celebrated their 19th 
birthdays in the manner of 
this gifted marksman. His 
party had 100.000 guests 
and with a couple of nods 
he helped extinguish the 
candles in a distant sta- 
dium of light. Later he 
joined a capital club in the 
red, shared some city blues, 
flirted briefly with scien- 
tific studies and ended his 
playing days wandering 
north of where he began. 
He was, incidentally, al- 
ways worth more than two 
farthings. 

Lost week: Alan Taylor (Roch- 
dale, West Ham UnUed, Nor- 
wich City, Vancouver White- 
caps, Cambridge United. Hull 
City. Burnley, Bury, Norwich 
CUy). 



Veteran Canadians club ruling body with legal bill 


Vie Batchelder 


D avid frame, the chief 
executive of the British 
Ice Hockey Association, yes- 
terday defended the han dling 
of this season's influx of Ca- 
nadians into the British 
League. 

He admitted that the gov- 
erning body faced a £5,000 bill 
for legal costs incurred by 
two veteran Canadian play- 
ers, Chris Kelland. 38. and 


Mike O'Connor, 33. but said: 
"In law. our bands are tied." 

The bill steins from a BIHA 
proposal during the summer 
to rescind British status for 
imported players. Including 
the Canadian pair who had 
played 10 seasons in the Brit- 
ish League and gained British 
passports. The move was 
prompted by an increase in 
players coming here and 
claiming British citizenship. 

The Canadian pair initiated 
le gal action aimed at stopping 


the change and the associa- 
tion had to back down due to 
its limited financial situation. 
It largely rdles on funding 
from dubs and Frame said: 
"We were prepared to take 
Kelland and O'Connor on but 
the clubs said no, they 
wouldn't back us financially, 
despite supporting us 
morally. 

“By that time they [the 
players] had already briefed a 
barrister and gone to court 
for an injunction, bo we were 

’V 


faced with those costs 
anyway." 

MEAT SWT AW (v The Mtwtandg. 
Milton Koynag. Oct 25)i Morrison 
(Basinas toko]. Factor I Durham), Lyto 
(Cardiff I; Nop*. S Cooper, M 


(Cartim. Wlraiitoai (SMbigstofcs). _ 
dan (MMoa Keynes), Cot* (BraekrwO), 
Lind or (Manchester), Vsckoni 
(Hotting him). Olson (Durham I. 

KiaMubauli (Guildford): Scott (Milton 
Koynoa). BntMitfc Ln hu t, D smMi 
(Our ham). Morris, Rotort*o*i (Fils), 
HoCVMB, I Cs*p*r, China (Cardiff). 
Wu nio ai r , Croatian (Srotflehfl. Adair. 
Marfan, Ton (Nottingham). Harrison. 
Conway (Basingstoke). Long staff 
l Newcastle), Card aw (Humberskte). Hum- 
(MftMd't Btohop la named in datanoe. 
subject in gutting a Srntsh passport 


Performance of the week: 
Ryan Giggs (Wales), who on 
Wednesday had Berti Vogts 
wishing aloud that the 
Manchester United winger 
had been bom in Germany . 


Athletics 


TEAM SHEET 


Aston VHto v Chelsea 

Tiro Vina captain Tawraand la taming a 
anomafcft suspension after toetog aunt off 
agalnai Nownghnm Forest and minaa the 
mean no with his old club. Staunton takas 
hi* Dteca In mJdfleM wlih McOrain ramm- 
ing to the defence after flu, white Johnson 
stands by os dwv tor the Yugoslav striker 
Milosevic who ha* a grain strain. 

Chelsea include Rocasde, who had a 
summer toe operation, in their squad lor 
the first time Ihls season and wstocme 
back (he m-agein Myers end CUrte. But 
Spackmon starts a ttireoonatch ban after 
being eenl off against Arsenal and Sinclair 
» out with an ankle Injury. 

Blackburn v Southampton 

Norway's Bohinen should make hfs debut 
for the champiora but McKinlay ® unlikely 
to ftgure yet The goalkeeper 1 Flowers has 
recovered from an elbow Injury and along 
with Shearer plays against his old dub. 
Saints ore hoping that ttianr mldtietoer Ma- 
gnum can shrug off the deadleg dial 
forced him at withdraw from die Northern 
Ireland squad m midweek, with Heaney or 
Hughes ready to deputise. 

Bolton v Evert on 

McGtoJay came safely through ScodaiWs 
.midweek defeat In Sweden and will spear- 
head BoRon's attack but although Paate- 
lalflan. out since the start of the season 
wfth a hernia, played tn die reserves the 
week a llrst-feom recall is not expected. 
Everton are boosted toy the return at Amo- 
kachl and Kanchelefcte as they took to halt 
a run ol tour consecutive defeats. 

I.Mdi v Arsenal 

UcAHtatar, fee Leeds captain. Is included 
to the aquad despite suffering an ankle 
Injury in Scotland's 3-d detail In Sweden 
but may be saved lor Tuesday's Ueta Cup 
He against PSV Eindhoven. Their goal- 
keeper Lukic makes his 4O0tti appearance 
white Dongo. Pemberton and Whelan hove 
all recovered horn ln|ury. The Gunners' 
captain Adams and poaikenpor Seaman 
have reported back m Iran England duty 
bo Arsenal should be unchanged, while 
new week Platt Is due to start hb coma- 
beck after a knee injury. 

Uwerpool v Coventry 

Hush has recovered from a back injury but 
like Coliymore. McAiear and Wtigtn. la not 
guaranteed a. place In tne saining lineup. 
The BMtonnl manager Strachan has been 
todudad tn the Coventry squad, who are 
mlaaing Dublin. Burrows and Rennie. The 
fefMtac* Hall has a lata flmese last with 
Borrow* ready to deputise. 


Man Utd v Man City 

Keorro may ignore his krjurwf grain to ptoy 
as United pureuo a Hfth successive derby 
triumph. Cantona's knee Is giving concern 
and he will probably face a late test The 
Irish striker Quinn reams his place after 
■coring In Hw 4-0 Coca-Cola Cup triumph 
over Wycombe In City's lint win of the 
season, white Phelan deputises tor Hie 
suspended Ian Brigtrlwsll In defence. 

OPR v Newcastle 

The new striker Hateley la stHI waiting in 
the wings but Rangers can took forward to 
Hie return of Sinclair after a ona-mnch 
suspension. Newcastle are boosted by die 
return to fitness of Beardsley (knee), Gin- 
ola (thigh) and Howoy (knee) as Droy look 
to consolhjata their place at Hie top. 

Tottenham v Nottm Forest 

Armstrong is out of Tottenham's team with 
a damaged thigh muscle so the CA 3 mll- 
Iton Fox will maka his debut atongskte 
Shertngham. With Anderton still Injured. 
Campbell and Doazed are competing tor a 
mHfloW rata Forealls striker Roy has 
recovered from a knee injury ana Is aet to 
take over tram Sllenzi. BarVWHlIams is fit 
after the grain Injury dial vow him out ol 
Bw England Under-21 game Iti’Norway but 
Campbell and Phuapa are sail missing. 

TOMORROW 

Shelf Wad v Middlesbrough 

Wednesday are without thee striker Hirst 
who Is tor once suspended rather than 
injured, but the Bolgbin Degryoe returns 
.after injury- Bora's England Under-21 mtd- 
Tiaider Pollock picked up a back Injury in 
training and is doubtful, though the men- 
aaer Robson has ruled out a comeback 
and has drafted Stamp into his squad. 

MONDAY 

Wimbledon w West Ham 

Wimbledon have slipped with three 
Straight defeats after u»tr bright aiart lo 
the season and their manager Joe Kimsar 
may vary hie formation after the Coca- 
Cola Cup exit against Charlton. The tong- 
term casualties Blackwell and MCAIIIsw 
are approaching full fitness. 

West Ham will be without their injured 
full-back Br oaoker so Harry Radfcnapp to 
torced to reshuffle. The Danish defender 
Rloper is favourite to take over although 
Brown — who to back horn a loan apell at 
Hubdersflald — and the Northern Ireland 
international Rowland ora also In 
contention 


McColgan runs off to Mexico via Coventry 


I IZ McCOLGAN is adamant 
1 — t h a t even the earthquakes 
in Mexico will not interrupt 
her build-up to winning next 
pear's Olympic marathon 
title. 

McColgan yesterday con- 
firmed that she still intends 
fijting to central America on 
Monday for three weeks of al- 
titude training before tack- 
ling the Tokyo marathon next 
month. 

"The earthquakes are 350 
miles away from where I am 

$■ 


going. fm not expecting any 
problems," .she said. Tomor- 
row she runs the BUFA Great 
Midland lO-kilometrea In Cov- 
entry, a race she won 12 
months ago after an 18-month 
injury lay-off. 

McColgan, already the fast- 
est Briton over the distance 
this year when running 
32min 27sec in Edinburgh on 
October 1, says she la looking 
to go even faster. 

‘T think I can better 32 min- 
utes," she said. "I know the 


course is quick, as I won 
last year’s race. Obviously a 
lot will depend on the 
conditions." 

Tomorrow will be her 
fourth race In five weeks. She 
has already won the BUPA 
Great North Run, the Caledo- 
nian and the South. 

Paul Evans misses tomor- 
row's race, opting instead to 
compete in Paris. But the 
men’s field still contains 
many leading domestic run- 
ners. including Gary Staines 


Leaving 

Brazil 

for 

chilly 


Soccor Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


E veryone seems to 
think that Junlnho is 
somehow loopy to be 
swapping the samba and 
sunshine of Sao Paulo for 
the brass-band drizzle of 
Middlesbrough. But ac- 
cording to The Inside Guide 
to Brazil. Sao Paulo is not 
the shangri-la one might 
imagine. “It Is saddled with 
teeming slums," says the 
book. “Five million of its 
residents live in tin and 
wood hovels or shabby ten- 
ements where 100 people 
may share a bathroom and 
where children play with 
mud and garbage in the 
backyard. A hilly ring of 
working-class suburbs Is 
ill-lit, ill-paved and stinks 
with a thousand miles of 
open sewers." 

No, the change most 
likely to affect Juninho is 
the climate. It will be inter- 
esting to see how he copes 
-with a freezing January 
night at the Riverside Sta- 
dium given that he wore 
gloves playing for Brazil at 
Goodison Park — tn June. 

T HE criticism came thick 
and fast after Terry 
Venables' team had bored 
for England on Wednesday. 
“We must bring in more 
creative players," said one 
coach. “Our game Is too 
static. Everyone can read 
what we do.” The coach 
was muring about Norway. 

C riticism of the much- 
mallgned manager of 
Italy Arrigo Sacchi has got 
so bad that one critic has 
set up an "anti-Sacchi 
club", open to any fen who 
dislikes Sacchi. with all 
membership fees going to 
charity. In fact when Sac- 
chi was asked on television 
if be would be joining, he 
shrugged his shoulders and 
sa id: “Why not?" 

A H. THE old ones are the 
best. Apparently; John- 
nie Cochran has agreed to 
come and fix Manchester 
City’s defence once he has 
sorted out Stevie Wonder’s 
d riving licence. 

S O YOU think soccer 
merchandising has got 
out of hand? In the United 
States yon can buy a chair 
in Miami Dolphin colours 
with side pocket for TV 
remote control. Or how 
about an NFL Deluxe Snack 
helmet containing a mlcro- 
wave-safe removable bowl 
and dish for snacks and 
dips? Or for your dog, a 
mesh T-shirt in team 
colours or an NFL Dog Bed 
"with synthetic fibre and 
aromatic cedar-chip fill”. 



and fan abuse 
ve been replaced as 
the main topic of conversa- 
tion at the Argentinian ref- 
erees’ twice-monthly 
group-therapy sessions — 
by the antics of Diego 
Maradona. 

Ever the sportsman, the 
banned of God has just 
returned from his 15-znonth 
suspension for drug abase. 
In his comeback game for 
Boca Juniors he constantly 
challenged the referee’s de- 
cisions and admitted after- 
wards “purposely making 
the referee’s life difficult 
by appealing for non-exis- 
tent fouls”. 

“Maradona is a regular 
topic," confirmed the refer- 
ees’ official psychologist 
Emilio Chiesa. 

“We’re not used to refer- 
eeing matches with the 
likes of Diego," added one 
referee. "In theory we 
should be able to handle 
anything. But this Is differ- 
ent.” Nobody wants to ref- 
eree Boca games, so from 
now on names win be 
picked from a hat. 


A ND Sunderland, who 
have converted just one 
of their last eight penalties, 
want to sign Chris 
Waddle?! 

A DDING a Y to players' 
names has long been 
used by managers as an ac- 
cepted form of endearment. 
Thus there is Glggsy. Hngb- 
esy, Rushy etc. It is just 
that Barry Horne has asked 
the new Wales manager 
Bobby Gould to please stop 

calling him Homey. 


T alking of Bobby 
Gould, here is Bobby 
Gould talking — about Na- 
than Blake's versatility: ‘If 
he wants to get hold of it 
and take in a direction 
which I don’t third* he 
really envisages in his own 
mind at this time, he could 
be somebody a lot of people 
would enthu se about." 

A ND finally, if England 
needed someone more 
positive in midfield, why 
didn’t they pick David Hfll- 
fer (asks Peter Coyne of 
Cambridge). 
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RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


England expects 
hatful from Offiah 


SPORTS NEWS 1 1 


Paul Fitzpatrickon an easy return forthe 
Wigan wing and a stiffer test for Wales 


NGLAND. with Mar- 
tin Offiah back in the 
fold, could be looking 
for Individual and 
collective records against 
South Africa at Headingley 
tonight — and Australia 
should beat the talented but 
vulnerable Fijians at Hud- 
dersfield to secure their place 
as Group One runners-up. 

But the compelling garpe of 
the weekend is at Swansea . 
tomorrow where Wales, with 1 
Scott Quinn ell in their side, 
meet Western Samoa for the 
right to play at Old Traffbrd i 
in the semi-finals, almost cer- 
tainly against England. 

Against France at Cardiff 
on Thursday Western Samoa 
fulfilled all the good things 
that had been predicted of 
them. They ran in 10 tries, 
landed eight goals through 
the accurate right boot of 
John Schuster and achieved 
impressive fluency and 
understanding. 

Their qualities rightly 
earned the admiration of the 
Wales coach Clive Griffiths. 
But he was not overawed. 
Wales are, after all. a more 
resilient side thaw France, 
who have had a depressing 
World Cup. 

“They showed all the signs 
of a battle-worn outfit who 


had Lost the will to fight," said 
Griffiths. ''Western Samoa 
will find Wales a far tougher 
proposition," 

Griffiths nevertheless ad-, 
mits that this game repre- 
sents his side's toughest ex- 
amination since they were re- 
formed in 1991. They have 
enjoyed some rewarding mo- 
moots since then, not least 
last season's European Cham- 
pionship triumph. But a place 
in the last four of the World 
Cup could help raise the pro- 
file of the sport in Wales to 
unprecedented levels. 

Griffiths Is taking one 
major risk, possibly. Quin- 
nell, who will replace Mark 
Perrett in the second row, has 
been dogged by ankle trouble 
and this will be the Wigan for- 
ward’s first game since early 
September. 

England, meanwhile, 
rotate their squad of players 
knowing they have already 
qualified far fft«» «wni.finiii« i 
and knowing too that only the 
greatest upset in the history 
of the sport can prevent them 
finishing top of Group One. 

South Africa have been the 
misfits of the competition, 
and their stock was not im- 
proved with the news that 
their centre Pierre Grobbe- 
laar had tested positive for 


the use of the steroid 

nandrolone. 

In fairness to South Africa 
they should not have been 
part of the main event Their 
inclus ion might have had 
some merit when first mooted 
but admirable job that Tony 
Fisher fans done on their fit- 
ness, it was always likely they 
would be out of their depth. 
They would have been better 
with the Emerging Nations. 

All they can expect tonight 
is a drubbing, and England 
must have a chance of reliev- 
ing Australia of their interna- 
tional record of 86 points, set 
at Gateshead against South 
Africa on Tuesday. 

A flood of scoring is guaran- 
teed and the voracious Martin 
Offiah will be hungry for his 
share. The Wigan winger 
missed England's first two 
games because of a thigh 
strain but could be at the top 
of the try-scoring list tonight 

EMQLANDi Cook (Leads); Bentley 
(Halifax). Mnfcnny (Keighley), Mather 
(Wigan), Offiah (Wigan); Powell 




No respite . . . England’s Betts, Farrell and Ra dlfnski, who all take a rest from today's game, did not escape training yesterday 


MICHAEL STEELE 


Players making the most 
of passports of convenience 

A T LEAST 52 of the | countries England are alone [ their own — notably in the 
players who have don- 1 in not naming one foreign- fearsome form of Va’aiga 
ned their country’s born player in their squad. Tnigamala. the former All 


Cooks ready to paste minnows 


A T LEAST 52 of the 
players who have don- 
ned their country’s 
shirts this week are not 
playing for the land of their 
birth, writes Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

World Cup it may be, 
melting pot it certainly is: 
of the 10 competing 


countries England are alone 
in not naming one foreign- 
born player in their squad. 

Not only have Wales 
played, the grandparent 
card to good effect, the Pa- 
cific islands that have long 
been such a deep well of tal- 
ent for New Zealand rugby 
are starting to reclaim 



Dual nationals and lha teams they Anally plumped lor. 
3 Franca 

k\ Brian Coles (Aus). Carl Jaavuo (Am] 


3 Tonga 

Angelo Dymock (Am), A wen GuttenbeQ (HZ). Sotoman 
Haumono (HZ). Phillip Hewlett (HZ), Luke Leilua (HZ). Duane 
Mann (NZ). George Mann (HZ), Prank Watene (HZ). Willie 
Woltgramm (NZ), Andrew Tarigata-Toa (NZ) 


*1 Freddie Robarts (HZ), Jason Smale (NZ). 
Apisotome Degei (Aus) 

South Africa 

Immm J John Mudegway (NZ), Gerald Williams (Wal) 


Paul Atefteson (Eng). Dean Busby (Eog), Neil Come (Eng), 

Kerr on Cunningham (Eng), Richie Eyres (Eng), Martin Han 
(Eng), lestyn Harris (Eng), Kelvin Skerrett (Eng), Gareth 
Stephans (Eng), Anthony Sullivan (Eng) 

I Australia 

Jim Dymock (Tonga), John Hopoate (Tonga) 

I Western Samoa 

I The former rugby union Ml Black Va'aiga Tuigamaia is the most 
prominent Kiwi playing lor Samoa. He is in good company; all 
but five of the 25-man squad could play for New Zealand 

[New Zealand 
I Hitro Okesene (Western Samoa] 


Papua New Guinea 

Adrian Lam (Am) 


0MMCMDOTNUH.C 


their own — notably in the 
fearsome form of Va’aiga 
Tnigamala, the former All 
Black winger now with 
Wigan. 

Wales, resurrected in 
1991 after a seven-year ab- 
sence, would probably have 
had only a limited life if the- 
grandparent rule had not 
been adopted last season. 
The decision to extend 
qualification was taken 
reluctantly, though, as 
there were fears that the 
spirit of the side might be 
usurped and its credibility 
undermined. 

The quality of the Anglos 
that answered the call 
brooked no argument, how- 
ever, as Kelvin Skerrett 
Martin Ball, Neil Cowie, 
Keiron Cunningham and 
lestyn Harris would all 
have been serious candi- 
dates for the England side. 

It wafc not a case of mar- 
ginal players switching al- 
legiance so as to get the in- 
ternational recognition 
they would not otherwise 
have received; indeed, Ri- 
chie Eyres and Dean Busby 
had already played for 
England- 

Likewise the New Zea- 
land-born Manns, George 
and Duane, are sporting 
Tongan jerseys while Inga 
the Winger is appearing for 
Western Samoa alongside 
his fellow native Kiwis Sam 
Fanapa. Tea Ropati and 
Se'e Solomona. 

Flayers of this quality 
clearly boost the game’s de- 
velopment in countries not 
previously associated with 
rugby league. Hence the 
bitter comments of Tonga's 
coach Mike McClennan, 
formerly, with St Helens, 
after Australia selected the 
high-class John Hopoate 
and Jim Dymock. At least 
Tonga have one Dymock 
left in Angelo, Jim's big 
brother. 

There was a chance, too, 
that Australia might have 
called up Adrian Lam. Bat 
the personable and articu- 
late Lam, Papua New Guin- 
ea’s first rugby league 
superstar, said his life 
would not have been worth 
living if he had rejected 
Papua New Guinea. . 


Frank Keating looks into the Emerging Nations tournament, * 
where Pacific islanders can look the super powers in the eye 

naxnic which could revolu- 

HE Cook Islands’ | put together," said the RL in- league officials at hand-rub- lionise man’s entire concept 
squad eased them- 1 ternational liaison officer bing intervals down its 100 of micro-excavation and 
selves from the air- 1 Nell Tunniclrffe yesterday. years. There have been more achieve unprecedented levels 


T 


■ selves from the air- NeUTtmnidiffe yesterday. 

craft at Heathrow yes- The Cooks beat the touring false dawns for RL in the US of profitability with a posi- 

terday, stretched massively BARLA side in 1990 and have than Hollywood lighting men lively guaranteed user-imple- 
and announced no problems acquitted themselves well in have laid on. The League has mentation program.” 
about beginning the seven- the Pacific Cup against neigh- invested much money in de- The US play Russia on 
team tournament of “emerg- hours who play on the World velopment but all of it has Friday at Warrington. The 
ing nations’* as firm favour- Cup’s senior stage. They have drained Into the sand. two sides last met in the 

ites. “The guys will readily six dubs, each with four Only eight years ago much autumn in San Francisco. It 
handl e that peg," said the is- teams, and around 80 players was made of yet another was billed unashamedly "The 
lands’ federation president at each. Jason Temu, the Old- launch when New South Battle of the Superpowers”. 
John Kenning. "We know we ham prop, was waiting to wel- Wales played Queensland at Russia won 19-12. After 


ng intervals down its 100 of micro-excavation and 
jars. There have been more achieve unprecedented levels 
Ise dawns for RL in the US of profitability with a posi- 
lan Hollywood lighting men lively guaranteed user-imple- 
ive laid on. The League has mentation program.” 

[vested much money in de- The US play Russia on 
dopment hot all of it has Friday at Warrington. The 
■ained into the sand. two sides last met in the 

Only eight years ago much autumn in San Francisco. It 


are the form horses.’ 


• The population of the entire 4a y. Two of the - game’s 
islands is less than 14,000 luminaries, Kevin and Tony 
but it will be the United Ira, are also sons of the Cook 
States who kick off the tour- Islands. 


come his compatriots y ester- Long Beach but, admitted an | which a US forward and for- 


nament against them at 
Featherstone on Monday as 


It is a nice thought that had 
the game been 150 years 


the minnows, uneasy and in- older, Captain James Cook 
secure. Likewise the Russians himself might have supported 


when they play the Cook Is- Featherstone Rovers. He was 
lands at Leigh on Wednesday, horn at Marion, near Ponte- 

This competition is going to tract and apprenticed to a organiser, “in real terms it 
give a nice new quizzical and shopkeeper in 1750 at Snaith, achieved not much more than 
quirky meaning to cup giant- a dozen miles equidistant providing a trip to Disney- 
killing. from Goole and Featherstone, land for the boys’’. 


Moldova boast that their players 
have ‘the comparative acclaim 
and lifestyle of the Wigan stars’ 


killing. from Goole and Featherstone, 

The other four in the hat where he learned the rudi- 
are Ireland, Moldova, Mo- ments of seamanship on that 
rocco and Scotland. It repre- criss-cross of tidal rivers and 


sents progress all right and I navigation canals. When told I Geoffrey Moorhouse suggests 


in real terms it mer marine Jeff Preston was 
: much more than invited for a trial with 
trip to Disney- Warrington. He answers to 
land for the boys”. the n ickname of "Sergeant 

In his grand and scholarly Slaughter”, 
official centenary history A On St Patrick’s Day in 
People’s Game (Hodder, £20) Washington the US team were 
orhouse suggests beaten 24-22 by Ireland in a 
f rugby league in thrilling contest In Ireland 


proof of rugby league’s sud- this yesterday,. Kenning ex- the failure of rugby league in thrilling contest In Ireland 
den conversion to an enlight- claimed: “Bill Monday’s the US was caused by the cul- and Scotland the game has 
ened missionary zeaL “Glob- match as the return of Cook’s tural difference of plain- grown healthily since the 1989 
ally we have made more prodigal sons.” speaking Australians or student tournament in York: 

strides in the last two or three The US and its fields full of northern Englishmen, mighty Both sides reseat continuing 
years than in the previous 97 promise have beguiled rugby proud of calling a spade a h arassment by diehard union 


speaking Australians or student tournament in York: 


The US and its fields full of northern Englishmen, mighty Both sides resent continuing 
promise have beguiled rugby proud of calling a spade a h arassment by diehard union 


officials, still constipated 
with prejudice. 

Last year the Scottish RU 
magisterially banned two 
union players for playing in 
the Scots’ first rugby league 
international at Gateshead — 
and backed down abjectly 
later. And in August the 17- 
year-old Belfast schoolboy Ga- 
vin Gordon was withdrawn 
from Ireland’s team after 
being threatened with a ban 
by the Ulster Schools RU. But 
he has defiantly agreed to 
play in this World Cup and, if 
he turns out against Moldova 
at Rochdale on Monday, he 
will become the game's youn- 
gest ever international. 

Moldova boast that their 
players, backed by the state 
oil company, have “the com- 
parative acclaim and lifestyle 
of the Wigan stars”. 

Morocco’s participation is 
testament to the missionary 
vision of the former Fulham 
winger Hussain M’Barki, who 
returned home to organise 
what is now a six-team do- 
mestic competition from 
scratch. The rugby federation 
proved obstructive until the 
government stepped in and 
accorded league official recog- 
nition after "M’Barki’s boys" 
bad so enlivened the world 
sevens tournament at Sydney 
in February. 

Morocco begin against Mol- 
dova at Northampton on 
Wednesday. 


Warrington and Wales full-back may join Jonathan Davies at Cardiff 

Harris eager to try his hand at union 


David Plummer 

I ESTYN HARRIS, the 19- 
year-old Wales and War- 
rington full-back, has been 
approached by two Welsh 
rugby union clubs during the 
World Cup. 

One of them is believed to 
be Cardiff, who are also hop? 
ing to sign the Wales captain 
Jonathan Davies, who also 
plays for Warrington- 
Harris may be seriously 
entertaining the notion of 
switching between league and 
union. “With league now be- 
coming a summer sport," he 


said, “it should be possible to 
play both codes in the same 
year. 

“I would love to have a 
crack at union. I only played 
it a couple of times at school 
but with the game having 
gone professional, it Is an op- 
tion for players like me now. 

*T have played in the same 
club and international team 
with Jonathan in league and 
it is a tantalising thought that 
2 could do the samg in union. I 
Playing in the Five Nations is 
something I never imagined I 
would even be able to dream. 
o£" 

• The New Zealand Rugby 


League apologised to the 
World Cup organisers yester- 
day after their hooker Syd 
Era tested positive for 
pseudoephedrine. 

The New Zealand spokes- 
man Graham Carden said; 
“We are now awaiting the 
results of the second drugs 
sample but can only apologise 
for bringing the tournament 
bad publicity. 

“We are mystified at Syd's 
positive testing because he as- 
sured us his preparation for 
the World Cup has been no 
different to that back home. 

“We are disappointed that 
one of our players has been 


found in this position and we 
would expect players at this 
level to err on the side of 
conservatism. 

“Syd was tested four times 
during the Winfield Cup with 
Auckland Warriors and there , 
were no problems. 

“He has not taken any 
cough remedies but does- take 
a replacement supplement 
which does not contain any 
banned substances, altbiw igh 
we will have that tested. 

“Syd has been one of the 
success stories in New Zea- 
land thin year, winning a 
place in the Auckland side 
from Duane Mann and also 


gaining an international 
spot” 

• Workington Town are to 
sign the Western Samoan 
prop forward Lafaele Filipo, 
25, who plays for the New Zea- 
land dub North Harbour, as 
an overseas replacement for 
the Fijian forward James 
Pickering, who broke an an- 
kle playing for Sydney Bull- 
dogs in the summer. 

• Bradford Bulls today 
signed Simon Knox, a back- 
row forward and former 
BARLA international tourist, 
from Carlisle on the eve of his 
23rd birthday. No fee has yet 
been agreed. 


Amateurs keep open mind 
in world championship 


Clive Everton 

P ROFESSIONALS will 
compete for the first time 
in the world amateur champi- 
onship in Bristol from No- 
vember 10 to 25 as the game 
takes another step towards 
becoming completely “open”. 

Taking over at short notice 
from the original hosts Egypt, 
the World Professional 
Billiards and Snooker Associ- 
ation has underwritten the 
event to the tune of £75.000 
and secured Embassy as the 
sponsor, . 

The International Billiards 
and Snooker Federation, the 
amateur governing body, has 
ruled that professionals 
ranked lower than 128 in the 
world will be eligible. 

The entry of B7 from 42 
countries is a for cry from the 
five from four countries who 
contested the inaugural event 
in 1963. 


It is likely that 96 will be- 
come the cut-off point if the 
WPBSA changes its qualify- 
ing system for world ranking 
events. Four years ago the 
WPBSA decided that a profes- 
sional circuit of 128 players 
with only 10 coming in and 10 
dropping out each year was 
blocking too many high-qual- 
ity young players. 

It threw its membership 
open to anyone paying the 
£500 enrolment fee. This led 
to such huge fields for its 
ranking tournaments that the 
summer qualifying extrava- 
ganza at Blackpool ha s had to 
run on 22 tables. The WPBSA 
i$ now considering a qualify- 
ing scheme whereby 32 would 
join the top 64 in the rankings 
for all its ranking events. 

Everyone else woul d be e ll- 
gible to compete on a WPBSA 
satellite circuit and in ama- 
teur events — and to attempt 
to qualify again the following 
summer. 



Montgomerie suffers slow death 


Derek Lawrenson sees tiie Scot go down 
manfully to the perfection of Steve Elkington 


Sweet I6th . - . Elkington chips to the green fhakkBAROn 


S TEVE ELKINGTON 
had surgery on his si- 
nuses lest year to alle- 
viate an allergy to grass. 
Heaven knows what Mont- 
gomerie can do to overcome 
his allergy to the 
Australian- 

The pair first met at 
Houston college as teen- 
agers, where Elkington was 
much the superior golfer. 
And he has still got his nose 
In front. Elkington won the 
USPGA Championship last 
August, his first major, by 
defeating Montgomerie in a 
sudden-death play-off. 

At Wentworth yesterday 
there was nothing sudden 
about Montgomerie’s loss. 
He played beautifully all 
day but shadowing him 
throughout was the game's 


sweetest swinger, complete 
with the assassin’s instinct 
that always accompanies a 
player in peak form. 

“I was eight under for the 
day but I ran into the 
wrong man at the wrong 
time. Sometimes you have 
to bow and say •well done’ 
and come back another 
day,” said Montgomerie. 

The draw could hardly 
have been less kind. After 
36 boles the previous day, 
and with an injured wrist 
to worry about the last 
person -Montgomerie 
needed was Elkington, the 
man with the swing that 
brooks no argument It is 
so simple there does not ap- 
pear to be . anything that 
could go wrong with it The 
perfect grip, perfect stance 


I and the smoothest back- 
swing and foDow-through. 

Montgomerie was ahead 
only twice in the match and | 
on each occasion Elkington 
came up with a swift res- 
ponse, birdying the 6th to 
cancel out Montgomerie's 
four at the long 4th and reg- 
istering an eagle-three at 
the 12th to square the 
match again following the 
Scot’s birdie at the previ- 
ous hole. 

As with Montgomerie, ex- 
perience has fuelled Elk- 
ington 's rising self-belief 
but the sinus surgery 
helped as well. a My sinuses 
were basically rebuilt so 
that I could breathe freely 
and get the pollen out of my 
nose quickly. It’s like hav- 
ing a four-lane highway 
where once I had just one.** 

Montgomerie’s failure to 
birdie either of the last two 
boles meant he lunched two 
down, a margin that still 


confronted him with nine 
holes to play. Held up on 
every second shot by the 
terminally slow, not to say 
selfish, Bernhard Langer, 
who compounded his labo- 
rious approach by hitting 
practice putts while the 
pair behind were waiting in 
the middle of the Eairway, 
the Scot's vision began to 
take in every moving stew- 
ard and spectator. 

At times the head was 
down but his competitive 
spirit is such that, even 
when Elkington practically 
holed his tee shot to the 
short loth, Montgomerie 
matched the resultant 
birdie. Ultimately it needed 
a chip-in at- the 13th from 
Elkington to turn the 
match his way. 

“I made three birdies In 
four holes from the 10th 
and got nowhere,” Montgo- 
merie lamented. It was that 
sort of game. 
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back on trail of revenge 


David Davies at Wentworth sees the South 

African holder dismiss the landed Janzen 




T DOES' not do to mess 
with’ iSraifi Els. Yester- 
day anrim who had done 
so, Lee Janzen, was sum- 
marily dismissed by the 
South African ftom the 
Toyota World Match Play 
Championship, losing four 
and three after being four or 
five down for most of the day. ■ 
Janzen began the day as 
one of the favourites for the 
title, having made almost $15 
million (£968500) this year in 
a hugely successful United 
States campaign. He ended it 
seven under par and on his 
way bach to Heathrow, there 
to board Concorde home. Els, 
round in 64 — eight under — 
in the morning, was approxi- 
mately four more under m 
the afternoon and had not 
been seriously troubled. 

It was an intended revenge 
for Els. "I have seen a little 
too much of Lee's bach 


recently," said the South Afri- 
can afterwards, "referring to 
two US Tour events that he 
feels he could have won but 
far a couple of brilliant bursts 
by Janzen. The first was the 
1994 Buich Classic, the second 
the Sprint International two 
months ago. 

In fact Els, on the surface 
the most amiable of men, has 
a retentive memory and a 
thirst for revenge that is at 
odds with his ready smile. 
Last year in the second round 
of this event he beat Sever- 
iano Ballesteros who, only 
three weeks earlier, had over- 
taken him over the last nine 
holes of the German Masters, 
to win. That got him a semi- 
final match with Jose-Maria 
Olazabal who, six months ear- 
lier, had infli cted a similar in- 
dignity on Els in the Volvo 
PGA championship. He went 
the way of his compatriot 


After beating Ballesteros — 
he was 11 unto when he won 
two and one — the theme of 
the questioning was more 
about whether he was con- 
cerned about trampling on a 
legend: He fended it off gently 
until* just before leaving, he 
said quietly: “He played well, 
but I was the better man 
today." 

He was the better man yes- 
terday, too, a fact readily con- 
ceded by Janzen. "He is on e 
great player," said the Ameri- 
can, "especially when he is 
driving it like he was today. 
And when he is putting it like 
he was today he can beat any- 
one any time. 

"There wasn't much I could 
do against such great golf but 
I was patient never panicked. 
I kept thinking, *Dont press, 
just try and hit a good shot 
and win a hole whatever you 
can.’ " Just how well Els was 
playing was demonstrated by 
the fact that it took Janzen 16 
holes before he did win one — 
he won only six in the 33-hole 
mntrh. Nevertheless be said: 


*1 played well today hut to 
have stayed with him I would 
have had to have played per- 
fect goU" _ . 

Janzen did not, m fact, 
“stay" with Els in another, 
slightly esoteric sense. Els 
said he had "wanted to get my 
nose in front early*’ and he 
achieved that by birdying 
three of the first four holes 
and going two up. But it was 
noticeable that wherever 
possible the big South African 
literally led from the front 
Whether consciously or not 
he was first off the green, first 
off the tee and, when the time 


Results 


QUARTBR-FIHALS 

E Da (SA) bt L Janzen (US) 4 and 3. 

B Langv (Gar) bt N Price (Zlm) 1 up. 
S BKhgtaa (Aus) bt C Montgomerie 
(GB)2and1. 

C Rocca (tt) bt B Crenshaw (US) 
3 and 2. 

SEW-F1NALS 

Ela v Longer Elklngton v Rocca. 


ram » after the first 18 holes, 
he was first into the courtesy 
cars that take player and cad- 
die to the clubhouse. All Jan- 
zen saw of Els yesterday was 
his back. Just as Els had been 
upstaged in those two tour 
events. 

The end of the match had a 
Western air to it, wife Jan- 
zen, dressed in black, the old- 
time gunslinger. Five down 

with nine to play he was dead 
but would not lie down and he 
hit a tee shot at the 10th to 18 
inches. He missed the green 
at the 11th to be five down 
with seven to play and then 
eagled the 12th. Survival was 
still a possibility but then, 
with his man crawling in the 
dust Els produced a 50-foot 
birdie putt at the 13th and, al- 
though it took two more 
holes, Janzen duly expired. 

Els now has to face Bern- 
hard Langer, who beat Nick 
Price by one hole. Price is 
playing precisely the brand of 
golf through the green that 
brought him three major 
championships in two years. 


The difference is that the 10- 
15ft putts are not going in 
quite so regularly and, al- 
though Langer was only six 
under for the day, Price was 
never the frightening proposi- 
tion of recent years. He does, 
however, think hjs friend Els 
plight become that, and more. 

“Ernie has so much in 
reserve," said Price, "that 
people are going to have a 
tough time beating him. We 
mig ht find we have a new 
Match Play King of the World 
out there in Ernie." 

Ben Crenshaw was unable 
to lift his game to the chal- 
lenge. Costantino Rocca was 
seven shots better than the 
American in the morning, 
and seven up. Crenshaw, out 
in 32 in the afternoon, got 
back to only three down but 
that was as far as it went. 
"He’s a beautiful golfer," said 
Crenshaw, who knows one 
when he sees one. 


N ONE morning this 
week Terry Venables 
found his head in a 

media noose. On an- 
other he discovered he had 
been given a vote ofconfl- 
dence by the chairman of the 
Football Association, Sir Bert 

Millichip. Which phenome- 
non gave him greater cause 
for alarm is anyone's guess. 

It has been a fairly typical 
week in the life of an England 
boss. Moribund speculation 
about team selection was fol 
lowed by a nondescript perfor- 
mance In Norway, then damn- 
ing headlines and another 
piece of vague Millichippery. 

This time, it is true, the situ- 
ation was farther confused by 
a report that Intemazionale 
had approached Venables but 
that the England coach had 
rejected the £600.000-a-year 
offer. The Milan dub, mean 
while, have appointed Roy 
Hodgson, English coach of the 
successful Switzerland team, 
and already Belenio Herrera, 
a famous name from Inter's 

past, has written him off. 

Venables, it would seem, 

showed good judgment in 
turning down a stint in an Ital- 
ian inferno so he could 
rekindle the fading embers of 
En gland 's international pres- 
tige. He has since hinted the 
FA might repay this loyally by 
clarifying his position before 
the 1996 European Champion- 
ship, after which hia two-year 
contract expires. 


tion than avowed intent; a bit 
like your average Tory ayer- 
ring that John Major will lead 
the party Into the next elec- 
tion. In any case the 81-year- 
old Sir Bert is himself due to 
step down as FA chairman 
after Euro 96. 

In the meantime there is 
more evidence of the England 
agenda being set by back-page 
headlines. Should He Go? de- 
manded one tabloid yesterday 
as it launched a phone-in to 
pick Venables's successor. 

But how can the man go when, 
in the context of a major tour- 
nament, he has yet to arrive? 

Taylor ended his first year 
as manager by observing that 
tiie office no longer com- 
manded respect. He was not 
wrong. When the FA puts 
someone in charge of the Eng- 
land team it hands the media a 

party balloon which, for a few 
months, becomes the object of 
innocent enjoyment before 
someone produces a pin. 

Because England, as hosts, 
do not have to qualify for Euro 
96 it Is difficult to criticise 
Venables on specific points. 
The proper time to start judg- 
ing him will be when England 
open the tournament on June 
8 Discussion concerning, say, 

the present lack of goals is not 
the same as questioning the 
man’s ability to do the job. 


Derek Lawrwtsan, page 15 


™^ALKS involving Vena- 
i bles, Millichip and Gra- 
I ham Kelly, the FA’s 
I chief executive, took 
place in Oslo this week but the 
situation remains much as it 
did the day Venables was ap- 
pointed. If England do well in 
the European Ch amp ionship 
he may still be in chargefor 
the 1998 World Cup qualifiers. 


T HIS week has brought 

Venables his first taste 
of the sort of thing 
Bobby Robson endured 
after England's failure in the 
1988 European Championship 
had found some critics doubt- 
ing his credentials for the 1990 
World Cup. After an experi- 
mental ftw gland team had 
been held to 1-1 in Saudi Ara- 
bia Robson faced such head- 
lines as "Desert Pratts" and 
‘Go For The Love Of Allah". 

Chi that occasion Millichip 
pnblicly gave Robson his 
backing but less than two 
years later the FA chairman 
was to be found imply ing that 
the England manager’s con- 
tract would not be renewed 
after Italia 90. Eventually Rob- 
son set off for Italy as man- 
ager-elect of PSV Eindhoven, 
having been plagued by me dia 
allegations about his private 
life and vilified by the more 
poisonous pens. 

• Now tills relatively success- 


A flop of 1992 proportions. I Dre .fumip period in Eng- 

might think again. 

MiUichip’s statement that 
he wants Venables to stay 
until after the next World Cup 
is more a matter of expects 


regarded as a golden age. An- 
other may be in the offing and 
at least Venables should be 
given the chance to find out. 
He should not be needing Sir 
Blurt’s best wishes, not yet. 
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Venison joins 
samba party 
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ARRY VENISON, one 
.of the North-east's own, 

’is set to match — or 

even beat — the Boy from 
Brazil to Middlesbrough. 

While the £4.75 million Jun- 
inho is due on Teesside on 
Tuesday for his m e dical. Ven- 
ison is expected to cut short 
his ill-fated Turkish adven- 
ture this weekend and be- 
come Middlesbrough's latest 
recruit, taking Bryan Rob- 
son's spending since summer 
past £11 millio n. 

A little over three months 
after he departed Newcastle 
United to join Istanbul’s lead- 
ing team Galatasaray Veni- 
son is poised to return to Eng- 
land and sign for one of the 
Premiership's most ambi- 
tious clubs. 

Galatasaray, coached by the 
former Rangers and Liverpool 
manager Graeme Souness, 
have agreed to Venison’s 
transfer request and, if agree- 
ment on personal terms can 
be reached, he will move to 
Teesside for £850,000. 

The first indication that the 

former England international 
defender was disenchanted 


with life on the shores of the 
Bosphorus came last month 
when he publicly criticised 
Galatasaray officials after a 
row over a hotel bill. Venison 
will be the second Souness im- 
port to return home following 
the recent sale of Mike Marsh 
to Southend. 

The Consett-bom Venison 
would complete a treble of 
North-east dubs, the 31-year- 
old p Layer having started his 
career at Sunderland. 

juninho's arrival from S&o 
Paulo will be a much more 
trumpeted affair. A 50-piece 
samba band will perform out- 
side the Riverside Stadium to 
greet the Brazilian midfielder 
on Tuesday. 

Robson said: "We aim to en- 
sure that Juninho knows how 
welcome he is on Teesside 
and that he feels well and 
truly at home. We are sure 
the fan* will turn up in force 
to meet our new sign in g." 

juninho will then return to 
Brazil to await a work permit, 
which Middlesbrough are 
confidmit will arrive in time 
for the midfielder to make his 
debut at Manchester United 
on October 28. 


A special leather-bound edition of Collins English 
Dictionary worth £50 to the first correct entry 
drawn, plus copies of Collins Concise Dictionary 
Thesaurus to the next three entries. Entries to 
Guardian Crossword No 20,472, 6 Bushey Hall Road, 
Bushey, Herts., WD2 2EA, by first post on Friday, or by 
fax to 01923 225885. Solution and winners in the 
Guardian on Monday October 23. 
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Across 




Jimmy Nail has a tip for all the 
blokes: if you want to wear 
your sister’s dress, best pick 
a woollen one because wool 
has more give in it. Ift a tip 
he picked up fronting a band 
9n Newcastle in the 1970s- 



1 Natural disseminator gives 
publicity to degree students 
(8) 

a Antonioni's 
aggrandizement (4-21 
9 Mai miner all steamed up? 
So take heroin, foolishly 
(4.5) 

11 Qrandmolher of the French 
ostrich (5) 

12 Wonder if somethin' ’asn’t 
gone wrong ( 12 ) 

ist Carol given tongue In the 
woodwind (4) 

ifl Measure out one thousand 
crisp ones. Humbug! (10) 


18 Lori De Sade's cruel 
condition of those who've 
been up too long (6-4) 

19 Die world on the edge of 
mein boot? (4) 

21 Counsel's abstract? (5,7) 

24 Pleasure dome's showing 
rust, naturally (5) 

25 What's well produced and 
changed In the services? 
(6.3) 

28 Leave II out in side-street? (6) 

27 Sailors often got around 
this poor chaperon (4,4) 

Down 


1 Starched soft edge (4) 

2 Fellow left work to go to bed 
(4) 



ENGLISH 


nirs jowl 


■jW 




3 Best man in command (6) 

4 Leader ol rum falderals, I 
presume (4,2,7) 

8 Hub-nub (8) 

7 Heard Franz's cycle died, 
added anti-freeze etc (10) 

8 Pluto contains mass, 
smashes atom and 
releases redskin (4,6) 

lO Imagine a moral dilemma 
In Italy (6-7) 

13 Shavian captain converted 
supporters going South (10) 

14 Last possible time to board 
ship: what boredom (10) 

17 Hear some idiots made a 
day ol 1,41 (3.5) 

20 Unorthodox hairpiece (6) 

22 Was he game to go to 
China? (4) 

23 Oulche tossed in tarragon, 
al fresco (4) 
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Michael 
Portillo’s 
fantasy on a 
British theme 
at the Tory 
party 

conference 
this week 
was just one 
of the 
outbursts 
about loss of 
control over 
a nation 
and its 
future. 

IAN BURUMA 
meets the 
Eurosceptics 
and the 
Europhiles 


Photographs by 
DON McPHEE 



The Tories 

show their 
true stripes 


B avarians wear 

funny hats. They 
have worn funny 
hats with particu- 
lar relish since 
Bavaria became 
part of a united German Reich 
in 1871. Indeed, some Bavar- 
ians who had never worn 
Hinny hats before began to 
sport them as though the hats 
could provide some sense of 
continuity in times of rapid 
change. At the Tory party con- 
ference in Blackpool I was 
often reminded of Bavaria. 

The folk costume is differ- 
ent. Tories go in for stripes and 
polka dots. Everywhere you 
looked, among the rank and 
file, among the younger Tory 
journalists backstage, and on 
the platform too. you saw 
striped suits, striped shirts, 
polka-dot ties and even a 
polka-dot dress. A Tory crowd 
Is like Regency wallpaper 
come alive. 

The Tory uniform, like the 
Bavarian tracht, looks theatri- 
cal and deliberately anachro- 
nistic. It is an assertion of iden- 
tity in a political party that has 
set itself up as the guardian of 
nationhood. The stripes are 
like the word “British" which 
was bandied about at the con- 
ference to ward off the evil 
demons of ‘‘Europe”. The 
product peddled had little to do 


with new ideas or policies, but 
everything to do with image. 
To be a Tory is to be British: to 
be Labour is to "surrender to 
Europe”. And to be British is 
to wear stripes. 

Are the polka-dotted Tories 
aware of self-parody? Some of 
the more intelligent ones prob- 
ably are. It is hard to think of 
Simon Heffer. say, as anything 
but a self-made comic charac- 
ter. And I cannot hnaghw that 
one young man I saw, who 
wore a wig of the same colour 
and consistency as Teresa 
Gorman's hair, took himself 
entirely seriously. But among 
the party activists, Britishness 
is no Jolting matter. 

Listening to some cf the 
warm-up acts to Michael Por- 
tillo’s speech, or the opinions 
at fringe meetings, one got the 
Impression not of humour, but 
of resentment This was espe- 
cially true of the younger 
Tories. "Here in Blackpool," 
barked one young man with 
ratty hair, "the only flag we 
Conservatives are proud to 
raise is the Union Jack. 1 ” An- 
other young loan whined that 
“Brussels” was taking away 
“our history". And yet another 
speaker — who had a French 
name, but made up for it by 
wearing very loud stripes — 
complained that “Europe" had 
“shackled us”, preventing 


British troops from stopping 
the war in Bosnia. Britain, he 
hollered to great acclaim, 
“must always come first, 
under a strong leader and . 
under a great party”. 

These young activists look 
older than their elders. The 
more mature Tory members 
look their age. comfortable in 
their suits and tweets. They 
. have never worn anything 

else. The younger ones with 
their retro hairdos look like 
extras in a mo vie about the 
thirties. They dream of past 
British greatness. This is why 
Portillo appeals to them. He Is 
one of them. Like them, he is 
trying to be something be Is 
not, a Palmerston in an age of 
Little Chefs. The odd thing 
about Tory make-believe is 
that so many of foe believers 
are nostalgic for a society from 
which they would have been 
excluded. The more ferocious 
Tory activists have accepts 
that speak afhonsing estates, 
not public schools. If the radf- 
cal fringe afLabour has often 
been toffe posing as proles, 
Tory radicals are likely to be 
proles pretending to be teflh. 

But what was this “British- 
ness"? It is difficult to put a 
date on it Victorian laisser- 
jfaire was one element but the 
main area of nostalgia was foe 
second world war. Here was 


about Dunkirk and B1 Ala- 
mein. There, at the fringe, was 
Tony Marlow MP. talking 
about “the Eurosceptic tanks 
landing in Europe.” It was a 
witt ier remark than he real- 
ised. However much speakers 
talked about “forging ahead" 
in "exciting new technology”, 
there was a wish on foe Euro- 
sceptic fringe, and also on foe 
main platform, to project an 
image ofBritain standing 
alone, fighting against 
“Europe”, or. more often to 
save “Europe” from its politi- 
cal and economic follies. The 
image, or fantasy, presented 
by Eurosceptics to the Tory 
faithfol goes back to foe 18 th 
century: a free Britain feeing a 
Europe of turmoil and tyr- 
anny. But it has been rein- 
forced by the history and 
myths of the second world war. 

It was instructive to see 
what was on offer at the confer- 
ence bookshop. Europe was 

nnp nf tiip main iasnw! rtiia . 

cussed, yet there were hardly 
any books on European affairs. 
Instead, there were books on 
Churchill, and biographies of 
Monty, Claire Latimer on 
cookery, books on cricket and 
the life of plants, navels by Jef- 
frey Archer, a 500-piece deluxe 
jigsaw puzzle of John and 
Norma Major, and a videotape 
about Margaret Thatcher, en- 
titled No! No! No! 

Portillo pointed out that 
“twice this century we have 
risked everything to restore 
freedom to Europe”. Freedom 

is, of course, a fine thing. But 
in foe rhetoric of many Euro- 
sceptics, freedom has become 
something slippery, confused 
with national control. At a 
meeting to a bunker -like 
cinema, a hysterical Tony 
Marlow shrieked: “We’ve lost 

it, we’ve lost control, we've got 
to get it back!'' Quite what “if 

was, and what control Europe 
had over Britain, was not 
dear. But the freedom-loving 
audience howled its approval. 

At another fringe meeting, 
in the basement bar of a bed 

and br eakfas t, R ill flash , 
dressed in a British suit that 
himg on him like a bifurcated 
tent, was droning on to nod- 
ding grey heads about a “Ger- 
man Europe” that was going to 


dominate us all, because < 
"history is repeating itself'. 

. Even as the Eurosceptics 
were decrying defeatism and 
expressingtheirprldetobe 
bom British, the picture they 
painted of Britain was of a 
nation defeated, robbed of all 
independence, humiliated, 
unmanned The unseen enemy 
was "Europe”, with Its tyran- 
nical traditions, its “feceless 
bureaucrats”, but foe more 
one listened to the patriots, foe 
more one realised that Europe 
was not foe only point; the 
British traitors of the left were 
the real enemy. In a pamphlet, 
Freedom Today, one Professor 
MarsLsnd explained that de- 
mocracy, tolerance and hones- 
ty were "specifically British 
values", under attack by “the 
High Panjandrums of Hamp- 
stead and by the Thought 
Police at Guardian Headquar- 
ters”. John Redwood said the 
same thing less colouxfully: “It 
is no longer possible to be 
Labour and believe in British 
independence.” 

Absolute national indepen- 
dence — let alone control — 
does not exist anywhere. The 
real problem is sovereignty. In 
a world of international regu- 
latory bodies, trade commis- 
sions, defence organisations 
and banks, it has become 
harder to tell who governs 
whom or what. This Is frustrat- 
ing. But the idea ofBritain as a 

rrniqnn inland of freedom, 
whose parliamentary tradi- 
tions are so sacred that any 
political arrangement shared 
with other European countries 
would bring tyranny and revo- 
lution, is a romantic fantasy. 

Charles Moore, looking im- 
peccably British, offered foe 
most sophisticated version of 
this fantasy. He spoke on How 
To Be British. Britishness, he 
said, was a political concept, a 

way of arranging a society 
ruled by law and governed by 
parliament, a beautiful family 
house, to be passed on from one 
generation to the next Social- 
ists wanted to smash the 
house. Europe would occupy 
it CMy Tories could be trusted 
to save it Only Tories can 
truly be called British. 

It is easy to make fun cf this 
rhetoric and to laugh at foe 
striped suits,'but there is a 


case to be answered. It is un- 
satisfactory foat European ■ 

laws and regulations are not 
openly debated by elected rep- 
resentatives.lt is right to be 
fearful of afederation without 
democratic institutions. Any 
political arrangement arrived 
at without popular consent is 
dangerous. Sol visited fringe 
meetings of the Europhiles 
too, to foe hope of finding some 
trenchant answers to foe 
Eurosceptic line. 

The Europhiles tended to 
meet in foe quiet elegance of 
foe Lancastrian suite of the 
Imperial Ho tei Its pale walls 
and fake marble columns pro- 
vided a very different atmo- 
sphere from foe seedy cinemas 
where foe Eurosceptics gath- 
ered. Drinks were served. Lord 
Plumb, MEP, spoke.' 

Edwina Currie HMBi 

looked resplendent 
All was sweetness 
and light And yet 
during foe entire 
week I did not hear 
one good argument 
for a democratically 
governed European 
Union. I heard Ed- 
wins Currie say that 
"no wian is an 
island” that "we 
are not an island", 
and that It was 
“wonderful” to 

work with “our 
European friends”. 

And Lord Plumb, in 
a speech of excruci- 
ating tedium, told us 
that “Europe Is oar 
future”, and spoke 
glowingly of trading 
advantages and of 
young backpackers 
enjoying “European 
cultural and roman- 
tic exchange”. 

I caught op with 
Edwina Currie at 
the Conservatives 

far Europe booth in 
foe Winter Gardens. 

She was festooned 
like a fine Belgian 
chocolate with a silk 
ribbon that said 
“Women fbr Euro- 
pean Union". The 
Exnroscgptics.she 
said, were “stupid.” 

She refused to de- 
bate with John Red- 


Wood. And anyway an antir 
European Tory party wo u ld 

. never win an elerHnn Mnyho 

But this was not good enough. 
Arguments of expediency 
alone cannot lay the fears of 
losing popular sovereignty at 
rest And as long as those fears 
are there, foe demagogues will 
turn Charles Moore’s family 
house into a fortress embattled 
by European phantoms. 

What foe mood to a fortress 
Britain might be like could be 
seen at one fringe meeting, a 
celebration cf foe Britishness 
of British fifth. British fisher- 
men, like the miners before 
them, are having a hard time. 
Many are out of work. In a 
completely open market, they 
would have an even harder 
time, for they would have to 



The Tory uniform is an 
assertion of identity in 
a political party that 
has set itself up as the 
guardian of nationhood 


compete with richer, larger 
Spanish fleets. The European 
solution is to regulate competi- 
tion through acommon policy, 
sharing the seas, but with quo- 
tas to preserve stocks. No 
doubt some of these regula- 
tions are ir r i t ati ng, but they 

are not foe r eason fishgrmgn 
are losing jobs. 

But there they were.foe dis- 
tressed fishermen and their 
wives, to leather jackets, 
jumpers and jeans. Some had 
been drinking There was a 
banner celebrating Nelson's 
victory over foe French in 
1805, but with a picture of the 
Spanish Armada. "Beat both 
of them once more," it said. 
And there were foe usual men 
to striped suits and tweeds. Sir 
Teddy Taylor, Chris GiU, MP, 
among than, whipping the 
crowd into a frenzy of 
Britishness. 

Britons had to take control 
of British fish. Gill quoted Ed- 
mund Burke. The Spanish 
fishermen were compared to 
foe Armada. Taylor remem- 
bered how British fishermen 
had been foe greatest patriots 
during the war. Foreigners 
were blamed. The traitors in 
the British parliament who 
"betrayed" the fishermen 
were blamed. The “will of foe 
British people” was invoked. 
“Tm not a European fisher- 
man,” said a Scot, 'Tm aBrit- 
lsh fisherman". 

As foe politicians hollered 
and hooted, foe fishermen 

grew restless. Shouts became 
more raucous, the drunken- 
ness more unruly. Even as 
Chris Gill was beaming at the 
effect he was having, foe men 
in tweed suits became visibly 
nervous. They tried to usher 
foe drunken fishermen out of 
foe room. “Look here." one 
said, “don’t spoil it all." It was 
a gl impse, no more, of what 
might happen if foe dema- 
gogues are not challenged. The 
distressed and unemployed 
might want to take them at 
fteir word, he British, get at 
foe foreigners, take control, 
and spoil it alh 

Ian Buruma's latest book Is The 
Wages Of Guilt (Vintage, £8.99). 
He Is currently working on a 
book about Anglophilia and 
Anglophobia 


The year’s 
most unlikely hero 

Forrest Gump. Now available to buy on video. 
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Mr Major 
dares but 
can he win? 


T HE 1995 Conservative Party confer- 
ence must have loomed massively 
in John Major’s mind as he contem- 
plated his future last July and decided to 
put his party leadership on the line. 
Without his early resignation.and subset 
quent re-election, there would have been 
no way of avoiding the Blackpool confer- 
ence hum being dominated by the lead- 
ership crisis. Every speech by every 
min is t er, every fringe meeting, every 
nod and wink on the platform, every 
burst of applause, every media story 
would have been saturated with leader- 
ship speculation. If Mr Major had not 
taken die initiative, then this morning’s 
commentaries wotild all have been about 
whether his end, of conference speech 
had done enough to save his besieged 
leadership when the inevitable vote 
cazne in November. 

By that yardstick alone. Mr Major is 
entitled to a celebratory croissant with 
his breakfast coffee today. Who Dares 
Wins has been an ill-judged phrase on ill- 
suited lips at Blackpool this week, but it 
applies to Mr Major this Saturday morn- 
ing, after a conference at which his lead- 
ership was barely questioned and 
following a conference speech which was 


undoubtedly one of his best oratorical 
efforts, embodying a political confidence 
and an electoral strategy which would 
not have seemed possible at the start of 
the summer. Whatever you think of the 
Conservatives, you have to acknowledge 
that Mr Major has proved himself tacti- 
cally right, at least for the moment 

And yet the predicament in which 
the Conservatives found themselves in 
July is still, to a large extent, the predica- 
ment they find themselves in this Octo- 
ber. Mr Major won himself some time. 
But the weaknesses which beset him ear- 
lier this year are still besetting him now. 
The Conservatives still trail Labour by 
-huge margins which are again increas- 
ing rather than decreasing. Mr Major is 
not a popular or trusted party leader or 
prime minister, while Tony Blair still 
retains his voter-friendly allure. The 
Conservatives’ front-line policies for the 
coining year include many, like the Rail- 
track sell-off, which are deeply unpopu- 
lar with their own core voters. The 
recovery is stalling. Unemployment 
remains high and concentrated in Tory 
areas. Inflation is edging up In a disturb- 
ing way. 

The Blackpool conference finished 
well for Mr Major, but that should not 
blind him or anyone else to the fact that 
it was a troubled and troubling occasion. 
We were promised a government 
revived, bristling with new ideas, but 
what we got was only a prime minister 
revived, sporting a range of political ini- 
tiatives which are designed more to em- 
barrass Labour than to improve the 
country. In that sense, it was fundamen- 
tally an electioneering conference, as Mr 


Major made dear in the very first para- 
graph of yesterday’s electioneering 
speech, but most of the other ministerial 
efforts earlier in the week were either 
very lightweight indeed or else danger- 
ously and provocatively divisive. Mr 
Major seems to have exercised a droit de 
seigneur this week to ensure that most of 
what his party was going to offer was 
concentrated in his own speech. The 
logic from his own point of view — as an 
unpopular leader ruthlessly trying to 
rebuild his position — was incontrovert- 
ible. But the fact remains that his con- 
tinuing unpopularity may blunt and sub- 
vert the effect of much that he 
announced. It is not impossible, even 
now, that the party leadership may again 
be an issue in 12 months’ tune if the poll 
gap between the parties has not signifi- 
cantly narrowed. Much will depend upon 
the spring local elections and upon any 
intervening byelections. 

There is no disputing that this 
week’s conference and yesterday’s 
speech were focused outwards against 
Labour rather than inwards upon inter- 
nal party battles. The theme running 
through Mr Major’s speech was the need 
to take the election battle to Mr Blair's 
party, not surprisingly in view of 
Labour's long sustained poll leads. Mr 
Major had no choice but to be upbeat 
about his own view of the world and hi s 
party’s own prospects if he is to begin to 
chip away at that huge deficit over the 
winter — the precondition for a decent 
electoral performance in the local elec- 
tions and, by extension, also the precon- 
dition for the prevention of any recur- 
rence of the leadership question later in 


1996. Yet it was a difficult task, since it 
required him both to set out the differ- 
ences between Conservative and Labour 
visions which to some eyes are increas- 
ingly blurred, and at the same time to 
pull his party back from the rightward 
lunge to which Michael Portillo and 
John Redwood would commit it. 

The speech reflected this tension. It 
took some easy tricks, because politi- 
cians in power can do things that those 
in opposition cannot. Where Mr Blair 
called for 3,000 bobbies on the beat. Mr 
Major promptly announced another 
5,000. Where Mr Blair had milked the VJ- 
Day mood for the spirit of 1945, Mr Major 
simply increased the pension to VC he- 
roes. In some ways the speech was an 
attempt to reassert an inclusive, harmo- 
nious, one-nation approach. The striking 
phrase “a wise and kindly way of life 
that is rooted in our history”, for 
instance, was the very antithesis of That- 
cherism. As was the remarkable and 
well-informed passage asking Conserva- 
tives to try to look at Europe from other 
points of view even though they might 
not agree with them. So, in spite of the 
fundamental antagonism to the devolu- 
tion which Scots actually want, was the 
unspecified new suggestion that Mr 
Major is looking for a compromise fourth 
way in Scotland. 

And yet the speech was also shot 
through with the counter-imperative of 
forcing or dragging Labour off the centre 
ground. This desire, which also lies be- 
hind Michael Howard’s repressive penal 
agenda and Kenneth Clarke’s phased tax 
cutting intentions, drives much of Mr 
Major’s strategy. He is desperate to 


manoeuvre Labour into opposing mea- 
sures which his. and Mr Blair’s, pollsters 
say are popular with uncommitted vat- 
ere. Mr Blair, like Marshal Kutusov, 
thinks that by avoiding such an engage- 
ment he will be better able to survive the 
winter in good order. But that does not 
stop Mr Major from gambling that he can 
r nppn ge it somehow, whether over taxes, 
or law and order or, now, over the 
doubling of the assisted places scheme. 
For be in no doubt that this is a purely 
political move, spending large amounts 
of government money to further divide 
the education system in the hope that Mr 
Blair will be compelled to oppose it and 
will thus open himself to the accusation 
— which the Conservatives have tried 
hard all week to make — that the Labour 
leader seeks educational opportunity for 
his own children but wants to deny It to 

others. „ . . 

The final section of his speech posed 
four questions which will be at the heart 
of the Conservative general election cam- 
paign: “Will taxes be higher or lower 
under Labour? Would inflation be higher 
or lower under Labour? Would there be 
more or less choice under Labour? 
Would our defence be more secure under 
Labour?” The questions have only to be 
asked in order to be answered, claimed 
Mr Major. Most in the audience agreed 
with him, and cheered him more enthu- 
siastically than they had cheered anyone 
else during a dour, uncertain week. But 
in truth that was the easy bit. Mr Major's 
real problem is that so many people now 
believe firmly that the answers to all 
these questions are the opposite ones to 
those that he would like. 



All dazed and confused 


MARTIN WOOLLACOTT asks why politicians are so reluctant to express uncertainty when 
laced with the anxieties of those they represent. Illustration by PETER TILL 


W HEN the victors 
of KraJina drove 
through Zagreb 
after their easy 
campaign, some 
threw Knin Republic bank- 
notes on to the cobbled streets. 
Pathetic bus tickets for a polit- 
ical journey that the Serbs of 
the Croatian marches will 
now never take, they fluttered 
about in the even big rush 
hour. I saw a girl pick a few 
up, and, as my eye caught 
hers, she let the notes tail. 
There was no triumph in her 
thee, little curiosity, none of 
the glee that the honking 
horns of the racing vehicles 
wanted to evoke. 

What was evident there In- 
stead. it seemed to me, was the 
most authentic reaction of the 
Yugoslav war, more common 
than anger or lust for revenge 
or even grief. This is a kind of 
fearful perplexity. Again and 
again, in those places, people 
express their wonderment at 
And tag themselves in a play 
they do not understand and 


whose cast they never applied 
to join. 

Everywhere in the zone of 
war, people point to objects 
that connect them to the zone 
of peace , tojam ic tapes and 
football posters, paperbacks 
and soft drinks, to T-shirts and 
sneakers. If these proo& of a 
world ded icated to peaceful 
consumption are' so visible, 
how is it tbat there is war? 
How can they do it? How can it 
be believed? What happened to 
change things so? How did we 
become wolves? With such 
Questions, in times of danger 
and upheaval, people mourn 
the loss of order. 

The correspondent Philip 
Gibbs, writing during die 
early part of the first world 
war. remarked how the aver- 
age Frenchman had been un- 
able to Imagine "the roses in 
his garden trampled down in 
mud and blood . . . while his 
own house came clattering 
down like a pack of cards — 
the family photographs, the 
childrens' toys, the piano 


which he had bought on the 
hire system, all the household 
goods which he worshipped 
mixed up in a heap of ruins.” 

Incomprehension may be 
foe single most common feel- 
ing that most human beings 
have about existence. In war, 
ordinary folk admit to it, but 
less often in more “normal" 
times. But what is true of 
Yugoslavia in war. it can be 
argued, is also true of the rest 
of Europe in a less extreme but 
influential way. The insecuri- 
ties which have crept up on us 
in recent years have cumu- 
lated in a generalised sense of 
foreboding. Ten years ago, we 
feared the cataclysm of a nu- 
clear exchange but otherwise 
felt we understood and ac- 
cepted the story we were in. 

Now the unemployed, foe 
aliena ted immigrant and the 
worried native alike also feel 
themselves players in a drama 
In which they didn’t plan to 
participate. This sense of 
being part of a story that could 
end badly is a marked charac- 


teristic of western societies. 
But while ordinary people 
may be ready to express their 
perplexity and anxiety at the 
movement of events, foe elites 
do not do so. 

Academics and journalists, 
trades of explanation, must al- 
ways strive to assign cause 
and predict effect even when, 
beside the picture of foe dead 
child, the article on air power 
in foreign affairs can seem an 
obscenity. Yet as Professor 
Fred Halllday has recently 
pointed out disciplines like 
international relations began 
as a response to perplexity and 
as an attempt to plumb foe 
dismal mystery of war. 

The perplexity of politi- 
cians is a more dangerous 
matter. All that we have seen 
in foe last few years suggests 
that the professional politi- 
cians of both East and West 
are, with not enough honour- 
able exceptions, worried and 
confused men and women 
who refuse to admit their un- 
certainties. Worse, they will 


trade on certainties that they 
themselves do not feel In order 
to stay in power. In every 
country, foe mixture which 
some of these wizards stir is 
foe same. Something to do 
with the army, something to 
do with money, something to 
do with law and order, some- 
thing to do with stopping out- 
siders getting in, something to 
do with not taking orders from 
foreigners. This is the eye of 
toad and wing of bat that leads 
to trouble. 

The latest examples come to 
us from Blackpool which 
should, perhaps, bring out a 
new rock with the word hum- 
bug printed through it But 
whether It is Bob Dole making 
fun of Boutros Boutros Ghall’s 
name, Jacques Chirac holding 
up the Schengen Agreement 
so as to appear toughen: on im- 
migrants, or Helmut Kohl get- 
ting slippery on foe Deutsch- 
mark, there is evidence of the 
brew tn most places. The two- 
faced nature of modem politi- 
cians, who spend half their 


lives as international negotia- 
tors and foe other half postur- 
ing at home is, nevertheless, 
not easily exposed. 

The trick is to respond to 
insecurities you do not know 
ho w to deal with by a crafty 
juggling of quite inappropri- 
ate solutions to other kinds of 
insecurities that foe citizen 
doesn't feel — or doesn’t feel 
before you get to work on him. 
That citizen may feel his j ob is 
threatened, which you can’t 
do anything about, but if you 
can get him to transfer his fear 
to something else, something, 
for example, against which foe 
SAS might be able to defend 
him, you may be able to fix 
him on your side. 

Indeed, bigh military spend- 
ing combined with a marked 
reluctance to commit military 
forces is a clear indication of its 
symlx>lic nature. As is a heavy 
emphasis on punishment — so 
mu ch more gfoc ti ve politically 
than crime prevention. Chuck- 
ing these signifies around has 
become politicians’ daily 
business. 

These are a few steps down 
a little lane that leads to the 
road Slobodan Milosevic took. 
No western society and no 
other eastern society will go 
much farther down it Yet 
even a few steps can do so 
much damage. The Serbian 
leader showed how a long 
hoarded capital of co-opera- 
tion can be squandered in a 
few months of foolishness. The 
Yugoslavian political class 
took their country into war for 
little reason other than their 
desire to hold on to power and 
their inability to find any 
means of doing so that did not 
involve mobilising national- 
ist forces. Our politicians will 
not take us to war but they 
could weaken hard-won tradi- 
tions of co-operation for the 
same reason. Some shipwreck 
lies beyond that which is hard 
to imagine but which we are 
right to fear all the same. 

The present is always dan- 
gerous in a way that the past 
can never be, however fear- 
some the record, simply be- 
cause, as historians fre- 
quently point out, foe most 
important difference between 
foe past and the present is that 
we know how the past turned 
out The case for honest per- 
plexity in foe face of that wor- 
rying future is also a case for 
scaling down our pretensions, 
not trumpeting certainties we 
do not truly feel, and not 
claiming that there are always 
solutions to every malaise and 
difficulty. 

When foe Pope addressed 
the United Nations recently, 
he spoke of these matters. 

Man, be said, "approaches the 
end of foe 20th century fearful 
ofhimself, fearful of what he 
mi g h t be capable of, fearful for 
foe future." This was a call to 
confess perplexity and ex- 
plore it The pretence that 
links politicians and peoples 
— that they know absolutely 
what we want and we know 
what they are doing — needs 
to end. The reality is more 
ambiguous, and demands 
humility. 


Papers which 
pave the way 


Cities across 
Europe are now 
trying to emulate 
the success of 
the Big Issue. 
JOHN BIRD on 
streetwise mags 


G eneral elections 
are often fought over 
who is going to sort 
ont the latest bogy- 
man. Bullying miners in the 
1974 election were replaced in 
1979 by recalcitrant dustmen. 
While these workingmen are 
no longer seen as a grave dan- 
ger to the continuation of 
British civilisation, foe new 
threat comes from the beggars 
andwinos. 

Suddenly foe street is the 
new arena in which to demon- 
strate political will. The major 
parties vie with each other 
over who is going to make the 
streets safe for us all. And 
taking a hard line on beggars 
andwinos, as Jack Straw did 
recently, may tip the balance 
in foe fight to grab that last bit 
of political advantage. 

Contemporary street life, if 
it shows anything, shows that 
British society is becoming 
seriously unglued. And politi- 
cians grasp at political gain 
from attacking these latest 
bogymen because they know 
that somewhere out there is a 
real problem that the elector- 
ate is desperate to see 
resolved. 

More than anything, foe 
rumblings of politicians over 
foe past few weeks about res- 
cuing the streets demon- 
strates foe importance to both 
parties of finding solutions. . 

If they had courage rather 
than a commitment to a mod- 
em form of jingoism, they 
would admit their Impotence. 
But that would be political 
suicide, and why tell foe truth 
when it may cost you a few 
marginals? 

- Wedged between the two 
major party conferences, a 
new international group was 
formed with the express pur- 
pose of looktogfor practical 
solutions to the problems of 
the street Last weekend. In a 
mews near Euston station, 
delegates gathered from many 
of Europe's major cities to 
form foe international net- 
work of street papers. 

With a combined sale of 
over two million copies each 
month, they are becoming big 
business. After the success of 
the Big Issue, most major 
European cities now have a 
paper that is sold on the 


streets by homeless people. 

There were no rousing 
speeches at foe conference 
about magic solutions, nor hy- 
perbolic exaggerations of the 
power of homeless people sell- 
ing papers; rather there was a 
strong sense of the need for 
them to pool resources, share 
expertise and refine the con- 
cept that lies behind their 
efforts. 

Delegates from most Euro- 
pean Union countries joined 
with Polish, Russian. Hungar- 
ian and South African repre- 
sentatives to create a charter 
of good practice. All papers 
must operate on a non-profit 
basis with surpluses poured 
into seeking new solutions to 
foe problems of homelessness. 

This new group wants to 
make a noise about the appall- 
ing growth of homelessness 
throughout the world. And it 
wants to give homeless people 
a means of getting off foe street 
through their own efforts, not 
by bribes or threats from 
government agencies. 

Street papers straddle foe 
gap between foe public and the 
socially excluded, to use foe 
latest Euro-term. It allows 
street people to become 
approachable; they are no 
longer the linkers, foe anony- 
mous beggar with whom one 
has no relationship. In doing 
this, they have made them 
appear less threatening to the 
public. 

The Big Issue was foe first 
of Europe's street papers. Its 
initial concern was with find- 
ing a practical route by which 
homeless people could leave 
the streets. But street papers 
are only part of the solution. 

The conference also debated 
the plight of The Depths, a 
paper sold tn St Petersburg, 
where the circumstances of 
the 50,000 homeless are partic- 
ularly dire. One night shelter 
with eight beds is run by The 
Depth's publisher, Noch- 
lyezhka. Police harassment 
there is an everyday occur- 
rence. The homeless do not 
have a stamp in their ID and 
without one they cannot use 
any social services. For the 
authorities they don't exist, 
except as a potential catch In 
foe arrest quotas kept by foe 
police. The delegates voted to 
help The Depths by adopting 
it as their cause for foe year. 

It is foe emptiness and ugly 
sabre-rattling of the present 
street debate that contrasts 
with these attempts to find 
solutions. Street papers have 
brought people back from foe 
edge. Political parties should 
be encouraging their efforts, 
not making their job more 
difficult. 


John Bird is editor ol the 
Big Issue 



T HERE was one good 
thing a boat Blackpool: 
the week brought low 
not one. but two, offensive 
young whipper-snappers 
who. carried away by adula- 
tion. went hopelessly over 
the top and ended up being 


sat on- One at least had 
some excuse: Justin Hmch- 
cliffe, trailed at the start of 
the week as the hottest con- 
ference property since the 
young William Hague, is 
only 14. He overreached 
himself by gate-crashing a 
party, clutching Norma Mar 
joe’s arm. and telling her 
hubby to keep up the good 
work. He was doubly pun- 
ished for that: he was never 
called up to speak, and even 
more cruelly he got told by 
Ted Heath to go to bed early 
and get back to school. 

But the second preening 
attention-seeker has no 
such defence, since he’s 42. 
Michael Portillo’s perfor- 
mance underlines a ne- 
glected truth which Small- 

weed has noted before. He 
may be a clever fellow, but 
his judgment is hopelessly 
wonky. Remember the 
way he notoniy defended 
the poll tax but called it a 
great big votevrinner, just 

at the time it was costing bis 


party the Kibble Talley 
byelection? Remember the 
celebration party to mark 
bis first 10 minutes, or 
something equally mini- 
mal, in the Commons? 
Remember the speech to 

Southampton students 

about the Imperfections of 
Johnny Foreigner, for 
which he bad to apologise? • 
There are many bad things 
to be said about the Conser- 
vative and Chauvinist 
Party, but none more damn- 
ing than this: it's a party 
that takes Miguel seriously. 
To see Major beaming 
fondly on him, as if on a 
protdge, while Portillo 
sicked up this stuff, was to 
wonder ff Major’s truly the 
decent cove people call him. 


J OHN REDWOOD isn’t 
quite in the clear tether. 
One of the compensa- 
tions for watchinga confer- 
ence on the box is the reac- 
tion shots. Simon Boggart 
noted the sublime enerva- 


tion ofHeseltine’s clapping 
when Margaret Thatcher 
appeared on the scene. Yet 
compared to Commissioner 
Brittan, his fellow-West- 
land victim, Hezza looked 
like Evelyn Glennie. Imag- 
ine a man gingerly tapping a 
broken finger just to ensure 
there is still a trickle of life 
in it that was'Briitan. What 
curmudgeonly stuff! On the 
eve of Her Majesty's 70th 
birthday, too! Why, the BBC 
yesterday opened up Radio 
4 not with the usual me- 
lange of Men of Harlech, 
Loch Lomond etc, but with 
the National Anthem. The 
first good thing the Corpo- 
ration had done In a decade, 
early-bird Tories were no 
doubt telling foemsel ves. 
They’ll be sorry to hear that 
the BBC is putting it down 
to a technical error by a 
bleary early morning 
studio manag er . 

What the BBC can’t, un- 
fortunately, tell ns is what 
Redwood said when a 


speaker on the rostrum 
asked the hall if John Major 
was the right man to lead 
the party into the next elec- 
tion. The cameras caught 
his erstwhile challenger’s 
mouth opening and shut- 
ting, as if he were gulping 
for air. It could have been 
“Yes”. It looked to Small- 
weed a smidgeon more like 
“No”. Perhaps it was 
"cripes”; it was rather too 
short for “lor* lommee”. 
Apparently the producers 
kept playing It back but 
didn’t in the end repeat it on 
air because they couldn’t be 
entirely sure one way or the 
other. 


I N THE CONTEXT of 
Blackpool. Smallweed al- 
luded last week to the 
mighty Wurlitzer. Some 
readers who weren't 
around in those days may 
have been wondering what 
Wurlitzers were, assuming 
perhaps from Hie sound of 
them tbat the Germans used 


to fire them daring the 
second world war. Not at 
all. They were cinema 
organs which used to soar 
up into the auditorium at a 

break in the programme, 
with the organist already 
playing. They were usually 
played, for some reason, by 
men called Reginald: Regi- 
nald Dixon (in Blackpool 
Tower). Reginald Foort, 
Reginald Porter-Brown, 
etc. I had always assumed 
that the mighty machine 
was ordered up from some 
managerial control box and 
ordered down at the end by 
the same agency. But S mall- 
weed’s friend Dan says this 
Isn’t so. He was present at 
the Mayfair Cinema, Toot- 
ing, when an organist 
whizzed up playing with a 
bravura which soon sig- 
nalled that he was ex- 
tremely drank. And contin- 
ued to play, long after the 
film was due to have 
started, defying every at- 
tempt to ground him. 


T O UNDERSTAND why 
Gillian Shephard 
turned to ITN, not the 
BBC, for her commissar of 
plain understandable 
Englis h, you have only to 
turn to John Birt’s res- 
ponse. fetchingly titled Brit- 
ain’s Digital Opportunity, 
to the Government’s plans 
for digital television. In this 
he calls on ministers to 
“create an open digital en- 
vironment guaranteeing 
service providers access to 
conditional access and sub- 
scriber management ser- 
vices on all digital delivery 
systems on fair and reason- 
able terms." Try sing ing it 
to the tune of Sail Away. 


government officer, who is 
recognised on both sides as 
the man chiefly responsible 
for Labour doing so well 
and the Tories doing so 
badly In the recent review of 
parliamentary constituen- 
cies, is on his way too. 


T HE DEPARTURE of 
Roland Wales, the for- 
mer Bank oTRntAnnA 


— . , bUCiUi- 

mer Bank of England 
man whom the Labour 
Party took on as research 
director, is bad enough, but 
Smallweed hears of an even 
more grievous casualty 
David Gardner, their local 


R ussell osman. 

sacked as Bristol City 
manager, is sueing for 
wrongful dismissal on the 
grounds that the club has 
fared no better under the 
man who replaced him. 
There’s a precedent here to 
make boardrooms tremble. 
If Osman wins, won’t the 
victims of boardroom 
coups, not to mention edito- 
rial changes at the Sunday 
Express, follow suit? Here Is 
a project to entertain Mar- 
garet Thatcher in her de- 
clining years. All right, 
John Major won the elec- 
tion of 1992; but since then 
he and his party ha ve 
plumbed electoral depths 
quite unknown in her day. 
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Showing his muscle . - -Farrakhan with two Fruit of Islam bodyguardsand, below, boysontheirwaytojomtbceNatlonofJfelam photooraphs: abbaesmagnum 
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Louis Farrakhan has a dream. The head of the Nation of Islam dreams of a 
nation where black and white live separately. In an exclusive interview 
he spoke to JONATHAN FREEDLAND about Monday’s march on Washington 
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H E SPEAKS, and a 
million black men 
stop and listen. It is 
a surprise, his voice 
Is softer, gentler 
than you expected. He may be 
America's leading racist, an 
anti- white, anti-Semitic demon 
stirring a new US race war, but 
he sounds like an angeL 
In the course of a rare and 
exclusive interview, the head 
of the Nation of Islam showed 
the oratory, charm and politi- 
cal agility which has made 
him the pre-eminent leader erf • 
black America, and why he 
has white Americans running 
scared. On Monday heUshow 
his might again, when black 
men heed his summons and 
converge on Washington for 

the largest black rally since 
the glory days of the civil 
rights era. 

He’s calling it the Million 
Man March, but the men will 
nor walk anywhere. Instead, 
they will fill the National Mall 
in Washington, all the way to 
the steps of the US Congress. 
There they will demonstrate 
their muscle, showing the pol- 
iticians that the dismantling 
of the welfare state and the 
roll-hack of affirmative action 
wP have to wait. Black men 
wP not be pushed around. 

To Louis Farrakhan, who 
has asked women to observe 
the day by staying at home, it 
is obvious why it is the men 
who have to march. "The en- 
dangered species among us 
are black men "the 61-year- 
old says, like a grandfather to 
a good, but simple child. "If 
you look at the black male, at 
the fratricidal conflict that 
rages in our community, at the 
jails filled with men— we are 
in had. bad shape. 

"If 68 per cent of the homes 
in the block community are 
headed by a woman and there 
are children there, we did not 


get these children by osmosis: 
a male was involved. But the 
male is not involved In the 
teaching and mentoring of 
that child." That's why Far- 
rakhan has billed Monday as a 
Day of Atonement “We have 
failed in our responsibility to , 
our women and children.’’ 

The numbers support Far- 
rakhan's case. There are, in- 
deed, more black men behind 
bars than at college. Drugs and 
crime have ensured that a 
black man is eight times more 
likely to be murdered than a 
white, and a study last week 
came to this staggering con- 
clusion; one in three black 
men in their twenties is on the 
wrong side of the law. either in 
prison or on probation. 

The hype over angry white 
males has obscured this crisis 
of the black American male, 
and Farrakhan hopes to 
redress that on Monday. Bat 
he is not interested merely in 
diagnosing the disease. He has 
a cure, too. 

He preaches an ultra-con- 
servative message of self-reli- 
ance, urging blacks to "do it 
for ourselves". Like the most 
respectable Republicans, he 
wants African-Americans off 
welfare and in business. The 
clean-cut young men of the 
Nation of Islam, in their suits 
and trademark bow-ties, look 
the model of enhanced black 
self-esteem — the way white 
conservatives want blades to 
be. Yet their leader is reviled. 

The reason is not mysteri- 
ous; Louis Farrakhan is a 
racialist, if notan outright 
racist He is the heir of the 
Nation's tradition— once per- 
sonified by Malcolm X — of 
black separatism, if not out- 
right supremacism. 

Hb has called whites “dev- 
ils" and Judaism a “dirty" 1 or 
“gutter" religion. In 1994. he 
declared that: "Murder and 


lying comes easy for white 
people.” Ten years earlier, in a 
remark that has haunted him 
since, he said. 'The Jews don’t 
like Farrakhan, so they call 
me Hitler. Well, that's a good 
name. Hitler was a very great 
man." Later he explained that 
he meant “wickedly great". 

Even so. Louis Farrakhan is 
adamant ‘Tm not a racist at 
all." he told the Guardian. “I 
have done nothing to hurt . 
white people. If I say apart- 
heid was sponsored by white 
people, why say I'm anti- 
white? Why not say white 
folks are anti-black?" 

What about his comments 
that Jews funded the slave 
trade and backed Hitler, both 
favourite canards of the neo- 
Nazi right? “The question is, 
is it the troth? If a Jew or Jews 
financed Hitler, that's not 
from me. that’s from what Pm 
reading. If that* s true, why 
call me anti-Semitic? 

“There is no black person 
found desecrating a syna- 
gogue, or going toa Jewish 
cemetery — where do you find 
that activity? Among whites.” 

But what about his lieuten- 
ant, Khali id Abdul Mu- 
hammed, who once offered a 
cheering Nation crowd a de- 
scription of their real enemy. 
"It's that old no-good Jew, that 
old imposter Jew, that old 
hook-nose, bagel-eating, lox- 
eating, Johnny-come-lately. 
perpetrating a fraud, just 
crawled out of the caves and 
hills of Europe, so-called damn 
Jew.” Louis Farrakhan dis- 
missed Muhammed. but not 
before praising the “truths" 
he had spoken. 

“That man spoke much 
truth." Farrakhan says now. 
“But the characterisation 1 . . 
no Jewish person has more 
control over the shape ofhis 
nose than I do over my pug 
nose, thick lips or kinky 


hair." As for the Hitler com- 
ment. Farrakahn understands 
that “Jews were hurt by that,” 
but says Ms words were dis- 
torted by the media. 

There is a context for Far- 
ra khan 's invective. It is his 
belief in racial separatism. 

. This gets little attention in 
white America, yet it is the 
Nation's defining credo, 
spelled out in every edition of 
their newspaper, the Final 
Call. Under the headline: 

What The Muslims Want, it 
demands that the descendants 
of slaves “be allowed to estab- 
lish a separate state or terri- 
■ tory of their own — either on 
this continent or elsewhere 
... We believe that intermar- 
riage or race-mixing should 
be prohibited" 

Louis Ppr rakhan ggplfllns 

that blacks and whites are 
“like two people who can’t 
live together. Divorce is the 
last step if the two parties are 
irreconcilable." He imagines 
both aides dividing up assets 
and agreeing alimony. He says 
he would seek, “just compen- 
sation for what we have given 
to the US in blood, sweat and 
• the toil of slave labour 

Louis Farrakhan acknowl- 
edges that it is not a "reality” 
to hope blacks will some day 
gain a separate chunk of the 
US— >alihough he does think 
it’s “nice as a concept”. 

Instead, he wo old like US fi- 
nancial aid to help black Amer- 
icans “carve out-a place on the 
African continent". It may 
sound like Enoch Powell, but 
Farrakhan prefers the Jewish 
model, imagining a. black con- 
nection with some future Afri- 
can* American State. 

This is not a complete pipe- 
dream. “The OJ Simpson ver- 
dict showed how wide the 

chasm is between the two 

peoples* perceptions.” says 
Far rakhan . referring to the 


white dismay and black joy 
that greeted last week’s ac- 
quittal “I would not dare say 
that it cannotbe reconciled, 
but do we have the time, given 
the deteriorating condition of 
America , economically, polit- 
ically and morally? Look at 
how degenerate it’s becoming. 
Can white folk get along well 
with black folk who are in this 
condition?" 

This is the kind of talk you 
usually hear only from the Elu 
Klux Han. Yet the media 
handle him delicately, even 
deferentially. The Washing- 
ton Post once had a inaj or in- 
ternal row over whether his 
views could be described as 
“controversial". 

People are wary because 
Minister Farrakhan cannot be 
written off as some racist dem- 
agogue on the fringes. Instead, 
he Is a racist demagogue at the 
heart of black American life. 

Until just a couple of years 
ago, mainstream black leaders 
ostracised him. In 1994, Benja- 
min Chavis, the former head 
of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the nation’s pre- 
mier civil rights organisation, 
lost his job, partly because of 
his links to Farrakhan. Now 
the black establishment rec- 
ognises his following is so 
great, especially among alien- 
ated youth, that they can. af- 
ford to shun him no longer. 

Jesse Jackson — once 
America’s foremost black 
leader — will march behind 
Farrakhan on Monday, along 
with black Congressmen. Tell- 
ingly. Chavis, the sacked 
NAACP leader, now works as 
an assistant to Farrakhan. 

The Minister has not mo- 
derated his message or gone 
mninc tT Pam The mainstr eam 
has come to him. OJ Simp- 
son’s lawyer, Johnnie Coch- 
ran. felt no shame about using 
Nation heavies — the so- 
called Fruit aflslam — as a 
personal bodyguard during 
the trial. Last year rappers 
Public Enemy released White 
Man’s Heaven Is A Black 
Man’s Hell, a hymn of Nation- 
style separatism. The song's 
title came from a fifties hit by 
a cabaret singer called Ca- 
lypso Gene, who went on to 
become Louis Farrakhan. 

It is significant that the last 
mass black march on Wash- 
ington was in 1963, when Mar- 
tin Luther King told ofhis 
“dr eam ” of an integrated 
America. That dream seems 
like a delusion now. bate and 
division are much more real 
Even if Monday’s rally draws 
aquarterofitstargetfigure.it 
will still confirm the arrival of 
a new leader for black Amer- 
ica — a champion of separa- 
tion. Farrakhan isnot 
bothered that his message is 
reviled by so many, for he be- 
lieves he is in good company. 
“When Moses came, Moses 
wasn't liked. Jesus wasn’t 
liked. Muhammed wasn't 
liked. Prophets weren’t liked. 
But eventually people came to 
like the message— and love 
the messenger," 
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Gusts of fresh air 
in Tory Blackpool 



Martin Kettle 


T HE Conservative Party 
conference is now. with 
the Budget, the most 
Important event in the 
British political calendar. 

This week at Bteckpool has 
been no exception to this new 
law of contemporary politics. 
What is more, the Tory confer- 
ence now not only sets much of 
the Conservative Party 
agenda; it even begins to set 
some of the Labour Party 
agenda as well. 

It was not always thus. 
Throughout its history the 
Conservative conference has 
been generally denigrated. 
Balfour famously claimed 
that he would rather seek the 
advice ofhis valet than ofhis 
party conference. Nowadays it 
is still routinely written off as 
a stage managed festival, con- 
descendingly tolerated by the 
party’s leaders, attended by 
undemanding simpletons of 
Instinctive views and, in the 
wider scheme of things, an 
event of much less signifi- 
cance to British politics than 
the apparently more Influen- 
tial Labour conference. 

Yet the recent reality is of a 
far from ineffectual body. Per- 
ceptive political observers 
like Richard Kelly* have 
begun to treat the Tory confer- 
ence with much more respect 
than earlier writers. Kelly 
stresses that the October week, 
by the seaside can variously 
provide a powerful endorse- 
ment for leaders, pressure on 
individ ual minis ters, and a 
forum within which the 
deeper concerns of the party at 
all levels are ventilated and 
made effective. 

Margaret Thatcher sensed 
from the outset that the con- 
ference was her event, which 
she could use to enhance her 
own status at the expense of 
rivals. She gave enormous . 
attention to her end-of- ■ 
conference speech, but unlike 
earlier Conservative leaders 
she also attended most of the 
conference and made no 
secret of her own sympathies 
for grass-roots opinion, even 
when it disagreed with her 
own government's line. Min- 
isters such as Jim Prior, Wil- 
lie Whitelaw and even her ally 
Nicholas Ridley were all 
victims. 


Nor is it true to claim that 
the conference floor is always 
quiescent Nothing is nor- 
mally more anodyne than a 

Conservative c onfer ence mo- 
tion, or more predictable than 
the unanim ous vote in its 
favour. Yet revolts occur nev- 
ertheless. The law and order 
motion was voted down in 
1981. The 1987 conference 
forced Ridley to abandon the 
phaslng-in of the poll tax. And 
the 1989 conference over- 
turned the party leadership 
over Northern Ireland. 

At the same tUne the Tory 
conference fringe has become 
much more important In the 
early 1980s. ministers tike 
Peter Walker and Francis 
Pym would use fringe events 
to ease themselves of heavily 
coded but unmistakably criti- 
cal thoughts about the That- 
cherite project. When Michael 
Heseltine left the government 
In 1986 his annual fringe 
speech became a focus of 
oppositional thought And 
over the past 10 years it has 
become commonplace for al- 
most every cabinet minister 
to make not just his own de- 
partmental address in the con- 
ference hall, but to deliver a 
tour d ‘horizon on the fringe. 

Under John Major these 
trends have all continued. 
This year, ministers like Dor- 
reH, Walde grave, Lang and 
Howard all made important 
fringe speeches, as did Leon 
Brittan and the ubiquitous 
John Redwood. Inside the hall 
the myth of seamless stage 
management took another 
dent when the platform suf- 
fered a little-noticed defeat, 
when delegates voted to abol- 
ish rate-capping (they think 
teat this, will Audi out Labour 
high spenders and thus drive 
voters towards the Tories). 
Compare that with Labour’s 
defeat-free week in Brighton. 

B UT the most impor- 
tant new feature of the 
Conservative confer- 
ence is the role it now 
plays in ar b itrating internal 
power struggles. Michael Por- 
tillo’s speech cannot be prop- 
erly understood save in a 
party context It was, as 
Redwood remarked, rabble- 
rousing. But it was rabble- 
rousing becausePortillo ' 
knows both fhatfbe post- 
Thatcher party is responsive 
to his nationalist rhetoric and 
thaiMajor is not a strong 
enough leader to prevent him. 
However, even Portillo’s 
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ence is less significant than 
the use made of it by Kenneth 
Clarke. John Major and, in 
particular this week, by 
Michael Howard. Howard's 
speech confirms a profound 


change. Where previous home 
secretaries such as Whitelaw, 
Hurd and Clarke treated the 
conference as an occasion to 
be survived — rather as Pat- 
rick Mayhew now treats the 
annual Northern Ireland 
debate — Howard, building on 
the tradition of Brittan and 
Baker, treats it as one to be 
gratified. Hurd tried to throw 
the conference'dogs off the 
scent; Howard Unrows them 
red meat. 

This is partly because, as an 
instinctive political opportun- 
ist Howard responds to the 
conference by concession 
rather than finesse. But it is 
also because he, Major and 
Clarke are all engaged in an 
attempt to force Labour's 
hand. Major did it yesterday 
with his pledge to double the 
assisted places scheme; this 
promise is an incitement to 
Labour to oppose it so that 
the Conservatives can then de- 
nounce Tony Blair as a hypo- 
crite over educational oppor- 
tunity. Likewise Clarke, who 
always calls himself a political 
Chancellor, used his speech 
this week to trail his aim, long 
anticipated by Labour, of put- 
ting Blair on the spot with a 
phased tax-cutting strategy 
over the coming two Budgets. 
Clarke’s belief is that who 
dares to oppose loses. 

But Howard is also a politi- 
cal Home Secretary. Every- 
thing that he has ever done 
has been aimed exclusively at 
trying to force Labour to 
oppose his measures, so that 
he can then denounce the op- 
position as soft on crime. This 
was his approach when Blair 
was shadow home secretary 
and it is still his approach now 
that Blair is Labour leader. 
Thursday's speech under- 
lined that there is no length to 
which Howard will not go In 
order to tryto lure Labour into 
outright opposition. His 
speech had nothing to do with 
penal policy and everything to 
do with political imperatives. 

Public opinion, according to 
every poll, enthuses about 
tougher sentences and lower 
tar«. Labour, evermindftil 
that the Tray -Labour swing 
votes on whom it relies share 
these instincts to foe hilt, must 
therefore make up its mind. 
Only a firal would say that the 
choice is easy. Bui tt all sug- 
gests that the Conservative 
conference, whose Thatcherite 
instincts encourage Tory min- 
isters to drive their party's 
agenda to the right, may also 
now be helping to shape Labour 
policy too. That is something of 
which no one could accuse 
Labour's own conference. 

*In Conservative Century, 
edited by Anthony Seldon and 

Stuart Ban (OUP. 199$. 


LAWRENCE DONEGAN reports on the literary agent who 
is contesting a claim that he enticed his authors away 


A juicy tale, just 
lightly poached 


E verybody knows 
that the once-gentle 
world of publishing 
has become a meat 
market populated by greedy 
authors and former widget 
salesmen who read Martin 
Amis's Money and thought 
John Self was a terrific role 
modeL Only the literary agent 
remained a bulwark against 
vulgarity, selflessly nurturing 
young talent and playing by 
the rules. That is until 
Andrew Wylie came along. 
Wylie, a living cliche — the 
brash American" — had one 
word for the old regime — 
‘Bullshit!' — and rampaged 
across literary London, snap- 
ping up other agents' authors. 

In one famous raid, he 
poached Salman Rushdie, Ben 
Okri and Bruce Chatwin from 
Deborah Rodgers. Recently, 
he enticed Martin Amis away 
from Pat Kavanagh with the 
promise he’d secure a £500,000 
advance for the novel. The In- 
formation. He did. “All I want 
is for people who write well to 
make a living wage — yon 
know, like a bricklayer: that 
much money,” he once said. 

’The rules? I ten d to positively 
put them out of my mind.” 

The rule Wylie most proba- 
bly had in mind is number 6 
(a) in the Association of 
Authors’ Agents’s code of 
practice: "No member shall 
knowingly represent an 
author who is a client of an- 
other agency, without the 
agreement of such agency. 
Failure to enquire as to an 
author’s agency relationship 
shall be considered 
negligence." 

Some agents regard tills as 
the basis of the literary uni- 
verse. Others have followed 
Wylie in openly ignoring it 
Many pay it lip-service, but 
quietly circumvent it when 
required. "The rule is you just 
don’t poach other agents’ 
authors, but everyone knows 
it goes on all the time, 11 one 
agent said yesterday. "Let’s 
say you really love an author. 
You would write them a letter, 
not even acknowledging the 



Gordon; agent underfire 



Amis: one who went 

feet that you know they al- 
ready have an agent— that 
way, you don’t drop yourself 
in it — and ask them to get in 
touch. Poaching is the great 
unm entionable." 

The great unmentionable 
win get mentioned a lot after 
next Friday, when the bizarre 
case of the literary agent Giles 
Gordon versus his former em- 
ployees, Sheil Land, reaches 
the High Court in London. 
Gordon, whose list of authors 
Includes Fay Weldon. Prince 
Charles, Sue Townsend and 
Vikram Seth, left Sheil Land 
early this year to set up an 
office in Edinburgh for an- 
other agency, Curtis Brown. 

A number of his authors in- 
dicated they wanted to move 
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with the prospect of losing the 
mrat lucrative list of writers, 
in the land, responded by get- 
ting a court order preventing 


the agent from “soliciting or 
enticing" his former clients. 

Gordon, who is normally 
the most talkative of men, is 
currently holed up in his 
Georgian home in Edinburgh, 
refusing to come to the phone. 
“He’s says he knows you and 
you're a very nice chap. But 
he can't speak to you," his wife 
said yesterday. 

Literary opinion Is divided 
on the merits of the case but it 
has re-opened the debate 
about the ethics of the agent 
David Godwin, a former pub- 
lisher who became an agent 
two years ago, believes it’s 
time to end the charade of 
agenting as a cosy and English 
institution. 

'It’s an intensely competa- 
tive business, no matter what 
anyone tells you. I have been 
rebuked for poaching by 
people in the association who, 
two or three months later, 
have written to my clients, 
trying to poach them — that’s 
fair game, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. My job is to get the 
best deal I can for my agents 
and represent their interests, 
rather than abiding by the 
rules of a dub which Is trying 
to contain the activities of its 
members." 

Godwin’s views have made' 
him a virtual outcast, but 
there is some support within 
the establishment for his argu- 
ment that modern agents have 
to be ruthless— there is a lot 
of money to be made these 
days in an ever-expanding 
market, not only in books but 
also film, TV and CD-ROM. 

Cat Ledger, a stalwart of the 
Agents' Association, acknow- 
leges these changes, but be- 
lieves there is still a place for 
rule 6 (a). “Agents are taking 
on more editorial responsibil- 
ities, but at the same time 
they've also got to be hitmen 
in an increasingly competi- 
tive world,” she says. 

"Authors are demanding 
more. They want a profes- 
sional agent who’ll bring 
them some serious luck. 

Under those circumstances 
it's hardly surprising the old 
rules are under pressure.” 

After alL there is that story 
in literary circles about two 
famous authors discussing 
their careers over a quiet 
drink. “My agent is a com- 
plete arsehole,” says one. 

"Oh,”’ his friend replies, 
“Isn't that the best part of ihe 
body to have doing the dealfor 
you?” 


f 
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Truth and the 
Portillo wars 


T HE most charitable ex- 
planation of Michael 
Portillo’s extraordinary 
speech at Blackpool is 
that of John Redwood: it was 
intended to rouse the rabble 
rather than provide a (dear 
statement of government pol- 
icy. Bat senior ministers have 
a duty to educate their rabble 
as well as rouse them. 

As Lord Carver and Sir 
Michael PaHiser have pointed 
out (Letters, October 12), Brit- 
ain has been part of an inte- 
grated alliance-structure with 
its headquarters in Brussels 
for nearly half a century, dur- 
ing which time our troops have 
served under a range of for- 
eign commanders. Today, 
orders to British troops in Bos- 
nia will come from Brussels, 
and those orders may require 
them to “lay down their lives''. 
It is hardly a good moment for 
a British Secretary of State for 
Defence to cast doubt on the 
legitimacy of that operation. 

Hopefully , Mr Portillo has 
done his own reputation and 
that of his party more harm 
than he has to his country, but 
it would be a good idea if he 
could limit the damage by tell- 
ing us exactly what he did 
mean. 

Sir Michael Howard- 
Emeritus Professor of 
Modem History, 

Oxford University. 

The'Old Farm, Eastbury, 
Hungerford, Berks RG17 7JN. 

| ISTENING to Michael Por- 
I — tin « i was surprised to 
learn that we have a minister 
of the crown who seems to be- 
lieve that the European Court 
of Hunan Rights Is part of the 
European Union. 

Denis Christian. 

37 Swanscombe Road, 

London W4 2HL. 

M ichael Portillo is right 
to be concerned about 
metrication of the British 
Army. In 1944 the Churchill 
tanks in my regiment were fit- 
ted with 75mm guns instead of 
honest British six-pounders. 
The machine-guns tired metric 
9mm bullets. The Germans 
were even worse — they bad 
88mm guns, a most unfair 
advantage. 

JW Howes. 

97 Staples Road, 

Loughton, Essex IG10 1HR. 


Faith in the shining city on a hi 


I HE problems Michael Sim- 
I mons identifies in his 
article on the politics of com- 
munity care and the Church 
Urban Fund (Society, October 
11) are vital but not necessarily 
terminal. 

Faith in the City woke up 
many of us to what we should 
have known and either didn’t 
or preferred not to know. It has 
been a shock to find that there 
are areas of such urban depri- 
vation even here in east Kent 
We were Invited to raise 
money for the Church Urban 
Fund. Charity? Patronising? 
Any whiff of either disap- 
peared as we met the people in 
the projects and were privi- 
leged to contribute just some- 
thing to the partnership. That 


experience is not just to be put 
back in the box. 

This city, we’ve been shown, 
is what we have made it its 
defects are ours, whether we 
live there or in the leafier parts 
of Kent or even in this cathe- 
dral precinct Some of us will 
go on remembering that, and 
want still to stand by those who 
are working there in a con- 
tinuing partnership. 

What’s more, we’ve heard 
rumours of another city and 
some clues as to what it would 
be like. We know that to make 
our city like that one means 
more than small change. 
Michael TllL 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, 

29 The Precincts, 
i Canterbury, Kent CT12EP. 


RISING 

DAMP? 

CURE IT PERMANENTLY 
WITH WA I.LGUARI) 


- A SYSTEM PROVEN IN PRACTICE FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


Tbc Waffgiurd ceramic rube system of 
damp removal and prevention has been in use 
in ancient and famous buildings for many 
years. A prime example is Wesuunsicr Abbey 
in which the system was first fined in 1932 — 
and <t as mend)- added to by WaDguaid. 
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Yon can have the Wallguard system 
installed in your bone to cure rising damp or 
rcptar a conventional damp proof course that 
has failed. 

Since WaUgrurd is normally fined from the 
! outside, internal wall surfaces and decorations 
need not be disturbed — unless they are 
already badly affected. 

Brick, Stone. Granite etc. Whatever 
thickness of wall we can do it 

hvdAndxiitrABtdibigSocktrAflrtKrd 

NO MAINTENANCE NO MESS NO FUSS 
Abo ask about our condensation and mould control service. 

W ALLGUARD 

YOU'RE HOME AND DRY 
For further details or to arrange for a survey 

PHONE US FREE ON 0800 508608 

gy. — no postage required to: Wallguard Manchester M 16 8HB. 

SO Mv chemical injection has failed DNoniningifampprotf ca™« * 

S □ ConvenriMul damp proof coanc has tiled □Condensation Control j 

, r Q f wnakf Idee to dlmuute thmp once and fcr jU J 

I .. G41 j 
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! Send TO! WALLGUARD. FREE POST MR 8787. Manchener Mj6 8HR_ 
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I SN’T it curious that second- 
generation immigrants. If 
they are black, get told to go 
home, but if they are white 
they became Tory ministers 
and outdo the natives in their 
xenophobia? 

JohnLewin. 

T&nybr yn . Llapbadam Road. 
Ab erystwy t h . Dyfed SY23 1HB. 

I T IS difficult to square 
Michael Howard's call for 
"honesty" In sentencing with 
his proposals for life imprison- 
ment for repeat offenders. 
There are few sentences less 
honest than life imprison- 
ment: life rarely means life, 
and it transfers responsibility 
Cram the courts into the hands 
of a politician. 

Equally, there is nothing 
honest about manadatory pen- 
alties or minimum sentences 
for the purpose of preventive 
detention. They both under- 
mine fundamental principles 
of justice: that sentences 
should be proportionate to the 
gravity of the offence, and that 
courts should assess serious- 
ness on the basis of all the 
known facts. 

What Is honest about a pol- 
icy which panders to public 
fears while exaggerating the 
influence of the criminal jus- 
tice in reducing crime? 
Stephen Shaw. 

Director. 

Prison Reform Trust. 

15 Northburgh Street, 

Loudon EClV OAH. 


T HE Home Secretary's 
ideas confirm that he lias 
cheapened this country’s ap- 
proach to criminal policy to a 
degree which would have 
been unimaginable until very 
recently. He has replaced a 
traditional reflective rational- 
ity with the crude view of pol- 
icy as a commodity to be 
traded for party purposes. 
(Prof) Andrew Rutherford. 
Chair, the Howard League. 

708 Holloway Road, 

London N19SNL. 

I F THE Conservative Party is 
so keen to stamp out tru- 
ancy. and Justin Hinchcliffe 
is so keen on improving stan- 
dards in education, why 
wasn’t he in school? 
DWReid. 

36a Roseberry Road, 

London N10. 
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Love that nearly speaks its name 

A S a very happily mar- | |HAVE come each day to I A NDREW Sullivan’s I their adult lives in the com- AM I alone in seeing the ac- their entry to the 
ried man with two chil- I ■ Andrew Sullivan awaiting ^%thought-provoking piece panyofmen than even the /Ativities of Nicholas Ken- music supporters 
dren, having nonethe- some new or interesting obser- inspires the following obser- most blatant of drama queens, yon, controller of Radio 3, as mined by a card-c 


rn S a very happily mar- 
ried man with two chil- 
JF^Liren, having nonethe- 
: less always known that I was 
sexually attracted equally to 
men. I found Andrew Sulli- 
van's analysis (Virtually Nor- 
mal. G2, October9) deeply sat- 
isQtitig. ForSO years I 
suppressed my homosexual 
feelings but have recently ex- 
perienced sexual love with a 
man for the first time: I do not 
feel that I have suddenly 
turned from being an upright 
citizen, married-with-kids, 
into a dirty marginalised 
pervert. 

Sullivan’s clinical dissec- 
tion of the conservative and 
liberal stances on homosex- 
uality are exactly my own 
view of the complexities of the 
sexual “rainbow.’’ Just as. In a 
rainbow, it is almost impossi- 
ble to determine when red 
shades off into orange, orange 
into yellow and so on, the ori- 
entation of desire, attraction 
and love know few coniines. 

It is precisely the endless 
reductive generalisations and 
simplifications of both 
straight and gay press which 
Sullivan so minutely and sat- 
isfyingly resects, that makes 
his articles, and one assumes, 
his book, so exceptional. 

It is a sad commentary, 
though, that even in as liberal 
an organisation as the BBC. 
for which I have worked for 
over 20 years, I am advised by 
close colleagues that to de- 
clare my attraction towards 
members of my own sex. of 
which I am neither ashamed 
nor. now, unwilling to discuss, 
would be professional suicide. 
Name & address withheld. 


Wot’s what 

I HAVE never understood 
why so many writers, and 
now you (Letters. October 12), 
try to depict uneducated 
speech by writing "what" as 
"wot". According to my pro- 
nunciation dictionary, “what" 
rhymes perfectly with hot and 
cot, and so "wot" is absolutely 
standard pronunciation, to 
which no one could object If I 
am not to pronounce what as 
wot, wot shood Eye pron- 
ownceittaZ? 

Steve Toft. 

58croeBris6e. 

B-7034 Obotzrg, Belgium. 

| HOPE Trevor McDonald will 
I consider the devastation 
wrought on our language by 
"shall” and “should” having 
been ousted in fiavonr of “will" 
and "would”. It Is now nearly 
two years since I noticed its 
disappearance, and the most 
adaptable and expressive lan- 
guage in the world is thereby 
diminished. 

Clare Smith. 

29 Church Path, 

Emsworth, Hants POI0 7DP. 

I DO NT know what Trevor 
McDonald's politics are. and 
I don't care, but it strikes me 
that his presence is a desper- 
ate attempt by the Tories to 
attract some popularity by 
linking themselves with that 
nice Tnan who reads the news. 
Why not appoint a professor of 
linguistics who knows some- 
thing technical about the sub- 
ject? Because nobody would 
have heard of him, that's why. 

I know that Trevor McDon- 
ald’s well-spoken, but so’s my 
brother, and nobody's ap- 
pointed him to a quango. 
lanPayn. 

Peabody Avenue, 

London SWlV 4AX. 


I HAVE come each day to 
Andrew Sullivan awaiting 
some new or interesting obser- 
vation on sexnal politics. So far 
I have been told that “homo- 
sexuals” face hostility and 
prejudice (a point which I 
think may have been made al- 
ready); that Foucault has no 
clear vision of a better society 
(the least interesting of the ac- 
cusations levelled at Foucault 
by readers who don’t under- 
stand his political agenda); 
that positive discrimination 
can increase the hostility of the 
prejudiced (an argument that 
seems to have dragged on since 
the sixties) and that, in Sulli- 
van’s breathtakingly unorigi- 
nal conclusion, “homosex- 
uals" would be happier if 
treated with respect and dig- 
nity — astounding! 

Given the volume of intelli- 
gent and innovative scholar- 
ship (Jeffrey Weeks, David 
Bell, Tams in Wilton) and jour- 
nalism (Bea Campbell, Mark 
Simpson) that the lesbian, gay 
and bisexual communities are 
producing, to give coverage of 
these debates Into the hands of 
someone with nothing new 
to say seems nothing less than 
insulting. 

To then call it “probably the 
most important book about ho- 
mosexuality ever published" 
implies that, as ever, the main- 
stream British press turns for 
its information on sexuality to 
the publicity machines of pub- 
lishers, and ignores the en- 
ergetic discussions of our liv- 
ing communities. 

JoEadie. 

Kemble Court, 

Downhead Park, 

Milton Keynes, MK15 9 AX. 


A ndrew suiuvan’s 

thought-provoking piece 
inspires the following obser- 
vations: inherent contradic- 
tion number one. What does 
the writer mean? “Looking 
back I had no deep emotional 
ties to girls" and "they were 
... sometimes soul mates.’* A 
soul mate implies some form 
of emotional bond. Poor 
choice of language. Using a 
hip expression which relies 
on recognition of a sign rather 
than any deep sympathy for 
the English language. Say in- 
stead “they were occasional 
| confidantes, but nothing 
more.” 

Inherent contradiction 
number two. At the end of the 
same paragraph the writer 
says that be really did not 
want to spend much time with 
girls. This all flies in the face 
of "they were friends" and ’1 
have always enjoyed the 
friendship of women. ” 

I know it is part of the writ- 
er’s armoury not to alienate 50 
per cent of his readership, but 
a little honesty would come as 
a refreshing change. Say “I 
have never enjoyed women’s 
company. Occasiona l l y , I 
meet some with whom I can 
commundate on a friendly 
basis, but they can never 
touch me in the ways that a 
man can.” 

Inherent contradiction 
number three. It is no obvious 
sign of Incipient homosexual- 
ity that he would rather spend 
his teenage and boyhood 
years in the company of other 
young males. Even rabid het- 
erosexuals will have followed 
this pattern of behaviour. 
They will also spend more of 


their adult lives in the com- 
pany of men than even the 
most blatant of drama queens. 
John Bennett. 

Highgate High Street, 

London N65JT. 

1M#0ULD the Guardian 
W please deal with its cring- 
ing mock-liberalism on the 
subject of homosexuality? 
Andrew Sullivan’s book is in- 
telligent and fairly well 
thought through. But the polit- 
ical agenda it advances is nei- 
ther as new nor as radical as 
he or your paper hopes. 

Neither am I entirely clear 
why a book written by an 
Anglo-American for the US 
market should be offered up as 
the “gay political agenda" for 
tills country. The hype reveals 
more about the Guardian's 
views on what makes a good 
homosexual than it does on the 
quality of Sullivan’s thoughts. 
Chris Woods. 

Bannington Square, 

London SW8 1TE. 

■HAVE long suspected that 
■your paper is a house journal 
for homosexuals. After this 
week's articles and offensive 
pictures, I am sure, that, like 
Channel 4 and BBC2 and soap 
operas, you are determined to 
establish that 2J5 percent of the 
population who rail them- 
selves “gay" are not deviants 
but normal I am sure you will 
never be soccessul In this. Can- 
cel the Gay Guardian; let’s 
have a more normal, balanced 
paper. 

Peter J Thompson. 

Fairspark Terrace, 

Bo'oess. EH51 ONE, 

Scotland. 


Abortive dances with Wolf I Bull and babes 


RftfHY does the Guardian 
If -concern itself with 
abortion only when prompted 
by famous people such as 
Naomi Wolf (Crying Wolf once 
too often. Leader, October 10). 

Ofthe 500 or so women hav- 
ing an abortion this week, only 
a handful will have heard of 
her. Yet the problem endures 
— next week another 500, de- 
spite continuing advances In 
the provision of effective, user- 
friendly contraception . No 
doubt the virtual absence of 
decent research on the subject 
helps prolong the silence. And 
a supine public is. Increasingly 
open to accepting US-type solu- 
tions which involve meth- 
ods ranging from the hijacking 
of language (pro-life) to the 
murder of health workers. 
Bernard Ineichen, PhD. 
Lecturer in Public Health, 
Shar ing Cross & Westminster 
Medical School 
University of London. 

-360 Fulham Road, 

London SW109NEL 

%#OUR editorial lambaste 
■ Naomi Wolf for changing 
her mind about abortion in the 
light of her experience of preg- 
nancy. It seems that a truism 
is only "a self-evident or indis- 
pu table truth" (Concise 
Oxford Dictionary) as long as it 
does not conflict with Guard- 
ian orthodoxy — thus the no- 
tion that “the personal is polit- 
ical” must now be thrown out, 
along with both baby and 
bathwater. 

Naomi Wolf is honest 
enough to proclaim her about- 
turn, just as members of the 
armed forces have become 
pacifists after experiencing 
war, and recently a prominent 
former executioner in the US 
declared his opposition to the 


death penalty. I cannot help 
! feeling that if Ms Wolfs D-turn 
had been the other way 
around, she would be 
eulogised. 

Debby Wakeham. 

Cobden Street, 

Luton. Beds LU2 QNG. 

N AOMI Wolf is very brave 
to speak out against 
abortion when any feminist 
who dares to oppose abortion 
is treated as a heretic and 
shouted down for it. Believe It 
or not feminists who dissent 
on the issue of abortion do 
exist and why can’t we have a 
voice and express our views? 
The prochoice movement is 
allowed frill use of foe media; 
yet pro-lifers are gagged or la- 
belled mysoginists, religious 
bigots and right wing. 

All Browning. 

Mythohnroyd, 

Hebden Bridge HX7 SBJ. 

JL NGELA. Neustatter (Howl- 
#%ing Wolf, October 10) 
regards abortion as essential 
to feminism for preserving 
“autonomy". Why? Are we 
still living in a society where 
you can't be autonomous and 
pregnant? 

Diana E Forrest 
Hollins Road. 

Todmorden OL14 6QV. 

I WISH to enlighten Zo$ Fair- 
baims (Letters, October 12) 
as to why I attack feminism. A 
sexist ideology which exdudes 
from consideration the experi- 
ences of half the world's 
peoples has to be criticised- 
Single mothers haven T forgot- 
ten feminism— they are enact- 
ing its anti-male separatism. 
Sean Goldthorpe. 
Trumpington Road. 

London E7. 


POLLOWING publication of 
I my letter on bull bars (Oc- 
tober 9), I am horrified to find 
myself the recipient of daily 
sacks of hate mall and threats 
as In “I should came round 
and smash your children's 
head with an Iron bar” or 
“You are a stupid, ignorant 
cow who thinks fashion is 
more Important than safety”. 

To foe morons who write 
nasty anonymous letters, I 
would like to say — you came 
dose to making me leave foe 
bars on just to prove that 1 am 
not easily threatened. To all 
the sensible people who 
kindly did as I asked — foe 
appointment at the garage is 
made. You convinced me by 
your reasoned arguments for 
road safety. 

Jenny Morgan. 

Address withheld. 

| N RESPONSE to Liv CHan- 
I Ion, of the Campaign for 
In ter -Country Adoption (Octo- 
ber 11), we tried desperately to 
get British couples to give us 
interviews for the BBC Assign- 
ment programme, and were 
consistently rebuffed. During 
four weeks in Paraguay we ap- 
proached every British couple 
we could find. We circulated 
letters among adopting cou- 
ples, and asked agency repre- 
sentatives and lawyers to help 
us find couples for interview. 

In foe UK we approached 
four couples who had adopted 
and asked at least six adop- 
tions lawyers to appear and/ 
or put us in touch with birth 
mothers who were voluntarily 
giving up their babies for 
adoption. They foiled to do 
either. 

Jan Rocha. 

R Professor Jofio Arruda 209, 
San Paulo, Brazil 


A M I alone in seeing the ac- 
/xtivities of Nicholas Ken- 
yon, controller of Radio 3, as 
but a microcosm of foe effect of 
the current level of debate on 
foe future of public service 
broadcasting, where the Gov- 
ernment will guarantee the 
BBC charter for 10 years but 
foe licence fee for only five, 
and the size of the audience the 
only criteria of success? 

Ian Gordon. 

Id Bayle Court The Bayie. 
Folkestone, Kent CT20 1SN. 

DADIO 3 has never been safe 
11 in Nicholas Kenyon’s 
hands. Almost his first action 
was the dismissal of the most 
distinguished presenters, a 
clear indicator of what was to 
come. Whose agenda is he 
serving? Perhaps a BBC which 
wishes to destroy a network 
which does not offer “value for 
money" in market terms. 

Joan DarwenL 
38 Westfield Road, 

Sheffield S186YE. 

G ERALD Kauflnan (Octo- 
ber 13) is quite right about | 
Radio 3’s descent Into banal- j 

ity . I work from home and have 
been a faithful listener to foe , 
Third Programme /Radio 3 
from foe start I welcomed foe I 
gradual inclusion of erudite I 

jazz programmes and explore- , 
tions of popular and serious 
music from other cultures, but . 
now, with information increas- 1 
ingly being replaced with 
babble, and revelation giving 1 
way to repetition, I find I am 
listeninglessandle&s. Only the 
Proms continue to provide a 
planned mix of familiar and 
new. 

Classic FM has absorbed the 
listener who requires easy 
entertainment from serious 
music, so why does Radio 3 
have to be a clone? 

Peter Shield. 

20 Wilier by Road, 

Nottingham NG5 4PB. 

( SEE no reason for complaint 
if D J -style presentation A la 
Gambaocini allows an entry 
point to people who have not 
tried Radio 3 before. 1 want as 
many people as possible to de- 
. rive as much pleasure as I do 
from the classics, but I will not 
be as patronising as to suggest 


A Country Diary 


their entry to the classical 
music supporters club is deter- 
mined by a card-carrying alle- 
giance to Berwald or Boulez (or 
academi c talks about such). 

Perhaps Gerald Kaufman 
(October 13) would rather 
people not learn about classi- 
cal music at all. so he can 
smugly continue to pride him- 
self on his superiority? 

Nick Breckenfield. 

55 St John's Villas, 

London N192BE. 

1 SYMPATHISE with Ray 
Imond Gubbay's need to pro- 
mote his Boheme at foe Royal 
Albert Hall (October 11) but he 
should not do so by throwing 
stones at Covent Garden. 

The range of ticket offers 
available for our performances 
this autumn is immense. It In- 
cludes Prom tickets at £11, Sat- 
urday Special pricra from £1 to 
£9, and an innovative new 
series of operas with a range of 
prices from £3 to £65. We rare 
about making our perfor- 
mances good value. Our staff 
are hard-working, productive 
and by no means overpaid, and 
to suggest otherwise is mis- 
chievous calumny, 

Nicholas Payne. 

Director, the Royal Opera. 
London WG2E 9DD. 

VOU suggest that Scottish 
T Opera “was an obvious can- 
didate for cuts” (October 7). 
This Implies that the Scottish 
Arts Council is going to with- 
draw funds. The situation is 
more subtle, though no less 
painful. We are unable to grant 
the company the increase it 
has requested because of the 
equally pressing claims of 
other areas of arts activity. 

The Scottish Office, has in- 
structed us to plan on a cash 
standstill for the next three 
years. If inflation remains in 
the region of 3 percent per 
annum, this means that by 1999 
the arts in Scotland will have 
received a cut of over £22 mil- 
lion in real terms. Our treat- 
ment of Scottish Opera has 
been no different to that of all 
our clients. 

Matthew Rooke. 

Music Director, 

Scottish Arts Council. 

12 Manor Place. 

Edinburgh EH3 7DD. 


ANGLESEY: THE grey-cloud 
morning evolved into a per- 
fect afternoon: small cumulus 
islands, piled high on the 
autumn sky. crossed over the 
limpid ocean. The beach huts 
are locked up. their owners 
gone home. We have all this 
coast to ourselves. There's no 
path along the northernmost 
east coast, beyond Dulaa Bay, 
but foe tide was out as we 
scrambled across the great, 
tilted rocks, pink, brown, yel- 
low against the lapping water. 
Far out a super tanker rode 
quietly at anchor under those 
towering cloud- isles, a white- 
sailed yacht slipped by. Be- 
yond Penrbyn Glas a tiny 
sheep path allowed a traverse 
quite high above the rocks, a 
situation with all the magic of 
similar, unfrequented Hebri- 
dean island routes. Then we 
came down to the broad peb- 
ble beach of Porthygwichiaid. 
our only companions a ewe 
and maturing lamb fora g in g 
along foe high-tide line, 
where luscious, black fruit 
still hung from trailing 
brambles. Upturned pebbles 
rattled as they went alon g. 


i just about the only sound to 
| echo round foe little bay; then 
we turned the comer and 
were out of earshot. 

A climb through bracken 
then a descent through a des- 
perate tangle of sloe, dog rose 
and more bracken, where a 
singing trickle comes down 
from Mynydd Eli lan to empty 
into Freshwater Bay. There ‘ 
was a blue boat pottering 
about down there, and a pic- 
nic party on the rocks. Far off 
to foe east those piled clouds 
had the orange-beige hint of 
smoke on their undersides, 
common atmospheric feature 
of April and autumn skies. 
Soon the bright, white block 
of Point Lynes lighthouse 
came in sight ahead, at the 
end of its peninsula. The path 
to Point Lynas was still gold- 
fringed with the last buttery, 
blooms of common smImhw 
and, as we went along, Welsh 
mountain ewes popped their 
heads from behind dense 
growths of western gorse 
(Petty Whin) to watch our 
passing towards the island’s 
north-eastern tip. 

ROGER REDFERN 
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Return of Britain’s 
prodigal designer 


INTERVIEW 


■f, > 



Katharine Hamnett - for the first time since 1989 - will 
show her clothes at London Fashion Week, which 
launches next Friday. Photograph: GRAHAM TURNER 


The 

MEGAN TRESIDDER 



INTERVIEW 


I CATHARINE Ham- 
I nett the fashion de- 

l/V signer. Is well* 

¥ known far her arit« 

■ ^and entrances. In 
1984, she turned up at a Down- 
ing Street reception to con- 
front Prime Minister Thatcher 
wearing a T-shirt printed with 
“58 per cent Say No To Per- 
shing'* missiles. In 1989, she 
stomped ont of the British fash- 
ion world — at least symboli- 
cally — after telling the British 
Fashion Council that they ran 
a “shabby** operation. Ham- 
nett is one of the country's 
best-known designers, whose 
name helps attract the interna- 
tional press to the London cat- 
walks. She announced that she 
would not be showing her 
clothes In London, then went 
to Paris, then Milan. 

Now she is hack, and will be 
one of the biggest names next 
week when London Fashion 
Week launches on Friday. She 
thinks her departure — and 
that of Galliano. John Rocha 
and Rifat Ozbek —has per- 
suaded London to clean up its 
act No longer are designers 
expected to mount their shows 

— hers cost over £100,000 for a 
15-minute parade — in the car- 
park at Olympia. Now, they 
are at the Natural History 
Muse um. 

* Her first word when we meet 
is a firm no, shouted from 
across the room. I had been 
waiting in her down-at-heel 
Hackney offices — in startling 
contrast to her Sloane Street 
shop, where the decor mixes 
aquaria with recycled ceramic 
telephone wire connectors for 
lights. In Hackney, Katharine 
Hamnett Ltd is open-plan, 
with a stained carpet. Her staff 
— girls with Big Hair, young 
men with little sideburns — 
run around, telling each other 
how crazy things are with only 
a week to go. The latest Fash- 
ion Weekly predicts that next 
spring will bring dirndl skirts 
and diluted ox-blood tones. I 
ask Hamnett's press officer 
whether I might look round the 
cutting room. “No. you cant," 
says Hamnett, suddenly ap- 
pearing behind him, barring 
the way . The makings of the '96 
winter collection are in there 

— and Hamnett is said to be the 
most copied designer in the 
world. 

We settle down in the middle 
of the office. Hamnett flops full- 

length on a sofa. She is tall and 


striking, with a horsey-look- 
ing face. She speaks with the 
plummy accent— though not 

the vocabulary — of Chelten- 
ham Ladies College, one of the 
11 schools she went to all ovar 
Europe, as the daughter of a 
diplomat Her press officer. 
Julian, joins us. He will have 
his work cut out getting her to 
keep to the script. She admits 
to not wearingher own designs 
today. “Are you sure? ft looks 
like one of your shirts," he 
says, hopefully. She's sure 
about a lot of things. She is 
terrifically outspoken. She 
finds Armani’s Clothes “very 
stodgy" and says the Paris and 
Milan shows are infected with 
“the Chanel suit virus'*. 

She is also terrifically incon- 
sistent She enthuses about 
current British design, how 
British designers are working, 
behind the scenes, for the big 
European names — including 
“stodgy" Armani. She is 
notoriously capricious. She is 
a wealthy left-winger who sent 
her sons (now is and 19) to 
Bedales. She holds herself . 
aloof from the pretensions of 
the fashion world but culti- 
vates a mysterious lock for 

photographs, trial atiog on dark 
glasses. (So she can go out 
without them, and not be rec- 
ognised.) She is consistent in 
refusing to answer questions 
about her background- She 
was born Katharine Appleton 
in 1948 (Ihe Hamnett is from 
her marriage to a graphic de- 
signer in the seventies). Her 
father was a defence attach^, ' 
“a really moral man” who be- 
came depressed after broker- 
in g a fighter-plane deal with 
the Swedes. She has said this 
contributed to his suicide in 
1976, which may explain her 
political passion. The constant 
moves taught her indepen- 
dence, and her mother loved 
clothes. Thafs it Was she an 
only child? "I was the youngest 
of 36," she says obtusely: “Sod 
it I am not interested in these 
details. I am only interested in 
what sells frocks.” 

She manufactures in Italy 
and sells well in nearly 30 
countries. Behind the public 
image is a hard-headed busi- 
nesswoman. She refuses to let 
celebrities wear her clothes for 

free. “We're here to sell frocks, 

not give them away. We charge 
everybody." She has fallen out 
with colleagues; with Joseph 
Ettedgui, who helped her get 
started by selling her clothes in 
his shop. She left him for 
another entrepreneur. That 
relationship turned sour, after 
differences over retailing 
approach, and nearly ended up 
in court. 

Now she controls her busi- 
ness herself — “it’s mine, all 
mine," she says in half-parody, 
“lam practically the only per- 
son in the world who fits all 
their own denim. I like the fit- 
tings. I like dragging the cutter 
in and demanding 1.32 milli- 


metres shaved off the collar by 
this afternoon. I can get realty 
nasty..." 

She is known for sexily com- 
bative clothes. She uses fabrics 
in completely new ways— like 
lining silk — which are in- 
stantly copied by thehigh- 
■ street chains. She ignores what 
is going on — ‘T don’t go to 
fashion shows, rd be afraid I’d 
think their clothes so good, rd 
knock them off." But look 
round her shop and it is flill of 
this season’s ideas. How does 
she independently think of 
using mock crocodile along 
with everyone else? 

"I hope we didn’t do mock 
croc this season," she says. 

The press officer c or rects her. 
“Oh, we did? It's hard to ex- 
plain. Ifsa collective uncon- 
scious. I can get a thing now 
about colour, and know, be- 
cause I’ve been in tills business 

Irmg mnng h, that it in gnrng tn 
happen, ft's radar . . . We're 
working on next winter and I 
am not going to tell you about 
that, because Ibope no one else 
is gcdngto think of it . . . You 
work partly on instinct, and 
partly in reaction to what yon 


Wearable can be 
fun ... I never 
wanted to be boss 
but it Is the 
only way I know 
how to survive 


have already seen too modi 
at” Who has seen too much cff 
it? The shopper or the designer 
whose business relies on sell- 
ing anew each season? 

"No, I don’t believe in 
planned obsolescence," says 
Hamnett “My job Is to have 
people busring my clothes and 
then come back wanting more 
because we are. making differ- 
ent things that they like. And 
some things do wear out 
jumpers get holes in them. 
People need to replace worn- 
out clothing and hopefully 
they come back tome." 

But if she is not designing 
with obsolescence In min d, 
then why change successful 
designs at all? "Because you 
can't dictate it It just comes at 
you. It’s instinct For some 
reason, you want something 
with a longer collar. I don’t 
know why.. 

Her first business was 
launched in 1969, in partner- 
ship with another designer, 
Ann Buck, in Covent Garden; 
they did reasonably well until 
1974, when their styles 
diverged and the partnership 
split up. She had discovered 
her first business lesson — 
wacky clothes don't make you 
rich. “From then on, I was tak- 
ing my clothes in a much more 


wearable direction. Before, we 
were doing gladiat or soils in 
the bronzed stuff they used to 
make men’s ballet shoes. Ex- 
traordinary objects but sales 
were zero. Starvation teaches 
you. I don’t think there is any- 
thing wrong with that Wear- 
able can be fun.” 

For five years, she worked 
as a freelance designer for Ital- 
ian and French sportswear 
companies. “I learnt their slick 
tricks, how monstrous they 
were to clients, and the more 
monstrous they were, the 
more the buyers would be 
pleading to place an order." 

She started to starve again, “so 
I took the samples they weren’t 
paying me for, made them up 
in leather, and took tbpm 
round to Joseph. I reluctantly 
went back to manufacturing. I 
never wanted to be boss but it 
is the only way I know to 
survive." 

She continues to camp ai gn 
about the envi r on m ent and is 
planning to refit all her shops 
soon with eco-friendly materi- 
als, using compressed card- 
board for the counter tops and 

" fjttm gamadp f Wwn rwiyriwl 

glass. She has done a lotto 
promote the cultivation of cot- 
tonusing organic methods but, 
because cotton has became 
fashionable (partly thanks to 
her), agents have started to 
drive up the price, making it 
impossible for her to rely on 
organic cotton for her own 
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She also uses synthetics de- 
spite all her pronouncements 
about ecological damage from 
synthetic processes.' “I am not 
crazy about synthetics, hut the 
new technofobrics are the 
only interesting fabrics an the 
market And if you look at the 
amount of man-made fibre you 
wm get out ofa gallon of crude 
oil, using itto make mas-made 
fihres is a billion times better 
than using it as fuel. But,” sh e 
concedes, “some of the chemi- 
cals used in the production are 
pretty hideous. So, yeah, we've 
got nylon in the collection, cov- 
ered in shit What can I say? It 
is difficult" 

The same difficulty —how 
to be principled and successful 
at the same time — has arisen 
over her latest idea for «lngan 
T-shirts. She had thought she 
would protest against nuclear 
testing in Mururoa with a line 
of Ashamed To Be French T- 
shirts, and then she thought 
about British policy towards 
Bosnian and Hong Kong refu- 
gees and decided on a second 
line, saying Ashamed To Be 
British. 

But now she Is not so sure. 
“There was a hit of ding-dong 
in the office about it " she says. 
“And we are trying to be posi- 
tive at the moment aren’t 
we?" the press officer reminds 
her. So the T-shirts are on hold 
for the moment. “For political 
reasons." says Hamnett 
frankly. “If we came out with 
Ashamed to Be British 
T-shirts, everyone will say 
“well. then, fuck off back to 
Milan. And if we did Ashamed 
To Be French . . . well, we’ve 
got Perrier water at next 
week’s party.” 





M-powerto 
the people 

ALEX BELLOS meets the alternative 
election campaigners, who want the 
under-25s to cast their votes 
and don’t care who they vote for 

T HE conference season by the British Youth Council 
is the start of the race and Activ88. the youth wing of 
for the next general Charter 88, it is similarly 

election. But beneath using music to appeal to the 


T HE conference season 
Is the start of the race 
for the next general 
election. But beneath 
the noise of the politicians 
rewing up, a quieter cam- 
paign has been launched, with 
a more modest aim than per- 
suading people which way to 
vote. And this campaign 
m ight swing the election. 

lt‘s called M-Power and it 
simply wants young people to 
be able to vote. In the last elec- 

tion, 2.5 million people aged 

1 8-25 did not do so. The high 
numbers of 18-25-year-olds not 
even on the electoral roll — 
now almost one in five— is a 
modem phenomenon. 

If the US experience is any- 
thing to go by. motivating 
young people to become politi- 
cally active could affect the 

final result. In 1992. a cam- 
paign in the United Stata, 
railed Rock The Vote, was 
credited by some commenta- 
tors with swinging the 1992 
presidential election in Bill 
Clinton’s favour. 

H was essentially an anti- 
censorship celebrity band- 
wagon from which pop stars 
told tlicir audiences to vote 
Democrat, and was perhaps 
the largest factor in the in- 
crease in the number of 
under 25s voting — from 36 

per cent in 1988 to 60 per cent 

ml992. , , 

While M-Power is explicitly 
non-party political — tradi- 
tionally the recruitment of 
more young voters is good 
news for Labour — it was in- 
spired by the US success. Run 


by the British Youth Council 
and Activ88. the youth wing of 
Charter 88, it is similarly 
using music to appeal to the 
young. It is not the rock 
world’s first appearance in 
British politics. The group 
Red Wedge, while galvanising 
a number of left-leaning pop 
tens In the eighties, did not 
win any general elections — if 
anything, its noisy radical 
edge symbolised Labour’s un- 
electability at the time. 

M-Power is broadca s ti n g 
regular information slots on 
Radio Caroline, which is on 
air in London for the first time 
since 1969. Several bands on 
tour have also pledged to take 
a stall and leaflets with them 
and theMGM cinema chain 
has agreed to show a 60- 
second trailer before some 
films which suit the market. 

M-Power has set itself the 
task of “reclaiming the politi- 
cal debate for young people”. 
Its thesis is that registration 
empowers people. If the young 
register to vote “politicians 
cannot ignore the concerns of 
young people, and youth 
issues must form part of the 
political agenda. We want to 
maintain the link between 
people’s lives and politics. The 
political system stinks, but we 
arc only going to change it by 
saying that it Is wrong." says 
spok e sp er son Clare Devereux. 

But isn't M-Power in danger 
of treading on Its own feet? If 
politics stinks so much, why 
bother getting active? And as 
young people are more likely 
to vote Labour, is M-Power po- 


litically neutral or really just 
a kind of Trojan Horse for 
Labour? Aren't there better 
ways of becoming active than 
registering to vote? Look at 
the rise of “single issues poli- 
tics" with concerns close to 
the hearts of the young — ani- 
mal rights, the environment, 
racism. Standing in front ofa 
lorry containing veal calves 
in order to stop it is probably 
more useful than writing to 
the registration office. 

Not all young political activ- 
ists have embraced M-Power ’s 
philosophy. After all, as Ken 
Livingstone once remarked, if 
voting changed anything they 
would abolish it A spokes- 
person for the Brighton-based 
group. Justice?, says: “It is a 
laudable aim to get people 
thinking about politics. But 
the way to change democracy 
is not to bring people Into the 
political arena. There is no 
real political debate in Parlia- 
ment. Voting would not be a 
positive act for me.” 

M-Power disagrees. Clare 
Devereux says; “If young 
people registered to voteand 
then made loud and dear 
statements about what they 
are interested in, given the 
precarious nature of many 
parliamentary majorities, 
youth interest issues would 
have to be discussed. We have 
no Illusions about how diffi- 
cult this may prove, but the 

young have been accused of 

wishfhl thinking before.” 

She adds that the organisa- 
tion's ideals sit comfortably 
with direct action over single 
issues, as both are forms of 
community involvemmL And 
a single issue campaign could 
be used as a bargaining chip 
with a vote-searching 
politician. 

But Warren Carter, aged 29 
and a former local govern- 
ment Green candidate, has 
had personal experience of 
trying to persuade young 
people to vote, and isn’t hope- 
fuL "The voting procedure 
doesn't have to be empower- 
ing — look at the experience of 
the Green party. Politicians in 
power ignore people even 
when they are in a Mock. Vot- 
ing, ultimately, is a 
compromise.” 


Britain still has a glitzy motor show. It just doesn’t have 
an industry any more. CHRIS BARRIE recalls a lost world 

Famous cars that took the 
fast lane to oblivion 


I F ANYONE can bring 
back the grand old names 
of British motoring. 
Berad Pischetsrieder can. 
The chairman ofBMW 
loves cars, particularly racy 
cars, adores fhmous mar- 
ques and has always been 
myst ifie d .that the British 
allowed their prestige 
brands to go abroad. 

But as the recent buyer of 
the Rover Group, he knows 
that the British car indus- 
try has been characterised 

by waste. That it is a 
German company rescuing 
a famous British name is 
Jnst the latest irony in an 
industry congested with 
them. 

On Thursday, the 1995 
London Motor Show opens 
at EarTs Court The Ferrari 
F50, billed asa “road-going 
i Formula One car”, will 
1 compete for attention 
against the new Spider and 
GTV sports cars from Alfa 
Romeo. The German com- 
pany, Porsche, is showing 
its 911 while Mercedes- 
Benz has the E-Class. And 
from France, Renault and 
Peugeot are showing the 
zippy Megane and a people 
carrier, respectively. 

But the names that tum- 
ble from HerrPischets- 
ri Oder's lips — Triumph, 
Anstin-Healey, Riley — will 
be absent In their place are 
cars built by today’s “Brit- 
ish” motor industry: Hon- 
da's Civic. Nissan’s Almera, 
and sundry others from 
Toyota. Ford. General 
Motors’ offshoot V an xhal l , 
and BMW's Rover. 

Even glamorous brands 
have passed into foreign 
ownership: Jaguar and 
Aston Martin are owned by 


Ford. Lotos has passed 
through American hands 
into those of an Italian. 
Rolls-Royce is dependent, 
increasingly, on BMW fin- 
ite engines. Many the in- 
dustry expect BMW to take 
full control ofRoDs-Royce 
from the engineering group 
Vickers within three years. 

Foreign ownership of the 
British car industry is as 
regrettable as it was inev- 
itable. Jim Randle, profes- 
sor of automotive engineer- 
ing at Birmingham 
University and formerly 
director of engineering at 
Jaguar for 14 years, argues 



Gently Bentley ... great 
name with illustrious past 

that innovation— once the 
hallmark of British car 
development — has disap- 
peared with the acquisition 
of “our companies’*. Profits 
are repatriated. Design of 
cars assembled in the UK 
now takes place abroad. 

A motor show is just the 
visible tip of an industrial 
sup erstruc t ure that costs 
billions to run. To sustain 
those costs the industry 
limits the scope of its 

designers and engineers by 
making them use the same 


components and systems 
across several vehicles. 
British companies cannot 
remain untouched by the 
globalisation of the indus- 
try. That begs the question, 
ifRiley, Triumph and Aus- 
tin-Healey do reappear, will 
they be worthy of their 
forebears? 

The heyday of the British 
industry was In the 1920s 
and 1930s, accordingto 
Anders Clausager, archivist 
at the British Motor Indus- 
try Heritage Trust. It led the 
European industry and. 
after the second world war, 
Britain was the leading car 
exporter. 

What went wrong has 
been the subject of much de- 
bate. For Clausager, the 
UK’s exclusion from the 
European Community in 
' the 1960s led to an obsession 
with home sales. By the 
19709, the great names were 
struggling, caught up in the 
bureancxactic nightmare of 
British Leyland. Overseas 
takeovers followed. 

Yet one irony is that Brit- 
ish marques survived 
longer than their counter- 
parts in France, Germany 
and Italy because they were 
not destroyed by war. An- 
other is that the great 
names mean little to most 
young drivers. 

In the end what makes a 
car special may have more to 
do with mass production 
than names and origins. Try 
to imagine a modem car 
matching the grace ofa 
1920s Bentley Speed Six. 
with tire style ofa cathedral 
on wheels. Unleaded petrol? 
You must be joking. No won- 
der the most lhmous was 
called “Old No 1". 
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The listeners are up in aims, but Paul Gambaccini and Nicholas Kenyon ten STEPHEN MOSS why Radio 3 had to change 

Rock Around the Clock. Radio 3 style 


R adio 3 may not 

have many listen- 
ers, but boy do they 
make a noise. If you 
thought Harrison 
Birtwistle’s Panic was raucous 
try this; “I don’t think Radio 3 
will exist in IQ years’ time . . . 
the problem Is simply stated: 
crap music abetted by unctu- 
ous presentation.’’ That's Tom 
Lubbock, laying Into the 
station’s "Faustian pact with 
populism”, telling the enemies 
of stuffiness to get stuffed- 
Lubbock signed off as radio 
critic of the Observer with a 
bitter denunciation of Radio 3 
controller Nicholas Kenyon 
and all his works. To some 
people. Radio 3 is that Impor- 
tant it is the Quintessence of 
theReifhian BBC, the up- 
holder of quality, culture, 
truth, integrity. 

This week has seen a classic 
— dangerous word — spat be- 


tween the Reithians and the 
radicals. In the middle. Paul 
Gambaccini, oozing syrupy 
sentiments and personal recol- 
lections. Radio 3's loyal listen- 
ers have not responded well to 
the new daily hour-long pro- 
gramme of popular pieces, 
called Morning Collection, 
which began on Monday and 
schmaiized its way through 
the weds. The "vandalisation 
of Radio 3" proclaimed Gerald 
Kaufman In yesterday's 
Guardian. For Gambo, the 
shade of Gerry Anderson has 
been summoned up: beware 
the mob outside Broadcasting 
House clutching roQed-up 
copies of Gramophone (note 

Hit rnnr-hawgfti g nnm g nf thfl t 1 

esteemed organ). AH credit to 
him for feeing the mtulb. “lam 
the Rock Around the Clock of 
Radio 3,” he has boasted to the 
succession of journalists beat- 
ing a path to his helpfully open 


door. “I shake things up." 
Indeed. But Radio 3 
aflrion^ri rwt thmk Bill Haley is 
something to do with comets, 
and they don’t want to be 
Shaken Up, thawlf you. 

Gambaccini, a talented and 
experienced broadcaster, is 
keH>iug his sense of humour 
In the face of an den regime 
anger. "You could fit the entire 
audience for the slot I inher- 
ited into Wembley Stadium — 
if s the smallest audience I've 
had since college radio. Per- 
haps some people would prefer 
to be in Wembley Stadium lis- 
tening to Gillian Reynolds [the 
Telegraph’s radio critic and 
Gambo-baiter] play records. 
But my view is that if nobody 
wants Radio 3, it will die." 

Gambaccini is fond of cul- 
tural connections: rockmusic, 
classical music, film, he has a 
finger in every artistic pie. He 
has a regular slot where he 


plays a piece of classical music 
made famous byafUin — for 
those of us who can't hear 
Rachmaninov without think- 
ing of Brief Encounter. 

He says he hasa carefully 
calibrated approach to what he 
does: “A career broadcaster 
has to be theequivalent of 
multi-lingual — you fit the lan- 
guage to the medium-” His 
Radio 3 lingo, he insists, is dif- 
ferent from his Classic FM one, 
but he wants the same result In 
terms of boasting audience. 

“At Classic FM l erected a 
building bn a vacant lot I drew 
In more people [audiences of a 
million-plus] than Fmd ever lis- 
tened to classical music In the 
UK. At Radio 3 I'm starting 
with an audience of 100,000." 

He finds it ironic that when 
be was on Radio l he was seen 
as heavyweight, now he is 
deemed lightweight part of the 
network's plunge downmar- 


ket. "I can do academic seri- 
ous . . ."he says — biographical 
note: Ivy League, Oxbridge, 
fine classical pianist historian 

of rockmusic, reviews film for 
Kaleidoscope and GMTV 
**. . . but I’ve rejected it It's ob- 
solete for the slot I occupy. An 
institution in broadcasting, as 
in nature, has to evolve or it 
becomes extinct" 

Gambo is a convenient tar- 
get for the wrath of Disgusted 
of you know where, but the 
real villain is Kenyon, the 
man who brought you Brian . 
Kay’s Sunday Morning and 
drivetime classics'. Kenyon is 
unrepentant 
Of the Gambo gambit he 
says: “We wanted a pro- 
gramme at that time of the 
morning [9- 10am] when we 
know there are large numbers 
of floating radio listeners; a 
programme that would be wel- 
coming." But he is quick to 


counter accusations that 
Radio 3 has adopted Classic 
EM’S programming, arguing 
that bis station is still commit- 
ted to playing whole works. 
The Haydn piano sonatas 
Gambaccini has been playing 
this week are held op as a 
badge of honour. 

Kenyon has no time for the 
exclusive attitudes once 
associated with the network. 
Ho thinks that fa the morning 
people don't have the time or 
the inclination to listen to 
whole concerts: hence the 
short, accessible works that 
dominate the schedule from 
Ram tmtil midday. 

Kenyon has been here be- 
fore, and now has his story off 
pat accessibility equals bigger 
audiences equals moreproteo- 
tion for the things that really 
matter — the Proms, the BBC . 
orchestras, live opera relays. 
His critics say the station's her- 


contest has been all but aban- 
doned in favour of musical lol- 
lipops — shave to Schubert, 
drive to Dukas, sleep to Satie. 

If you want the opinion of 
the average listener (ie, me). 
Morning Collection is a mis- 
take: not because It’s especially 
bad, but because it's unneces- 
sary. On Air is a gentle intro- 
duction to the rigours of the 
day; by nine Che coffee has 
fttkow effect Composer of the 
Week could, be obscure — I 
recall an unhealthy obsession 
with Hindemith — but if you 
bothered In listen you did start 
to understand. 

The shift is only symbolic — - 
after all. Composer of the Week 
is still on, in all its stately 
glory, at midday — but sym- 
bols are important Kenyon is 
saying that what matters most 
are numbers. Brian Kay’s Sun- 
day morning pot ponrri gets 


the biggest audience of any 
programme on Radio 3and is 
therefore a success. It doesn't 
matter that it's an awful pro- 
gramme full of second-rate 
English music, introduced in a 
dreadful, glutinous, chummy, 
horribly Home Counties style. 

Kenyon Is wrong — Gambo, 
despite the good intentions, 
does patronise listeners — but 
his critics are more wrong. Of 
coarse Radio 3 has to change, 
broaden its audience, cover 
other forms of music, look for 
cultural cross-references. The 
real problem starts with 
theobsession with dividing up 
channels, stations, areas of life 
_ this world of posh v 

pop, dramas v soaps, serious v 
silly, Art is about odd juxtapo- 
sitions: absorb, enjoy, appreci- 
ate everything. Don't reject 
until you’ve sampled; pre- 
judgment is the death of 
thought. 


ROBERT YATES on the rise 
and rise of Jimmy Nail, 
former criminal turned 
actor, singer, scriptwriter, 
sex symbol and control freak 



he so 
special? 


J IMMY NAIL has a 
tip for all the blokes: 
If you want to wear 
your sister's dress, 
best pick a woollen 
one because wool has 
more give in it It’s a tip he 
picked up fronting a band in 
Newcastle in the 1970s. Nail 
figured that if he made himself 
larger than life — wearing a 
dress along with his boots — 
people might not notice foe 
band’s mediocre sound. 

The unkind might say that 
it's a trick he’s not forgotten, 
given foe success — and medi- 
ocrity — of his musical 
releases over the past 10 years. 
(He first had a hit with a ver- 
sion of Love Don’t Live Here 
Anymore in 1985; his new 
single Big River is released, 
next week.) Music, it’s true, is 
not the most impressive part of 
his portfolio. The sentimental- 
ity that runs through his out- 
put is not leavened by the hu- 
mour of his TV work. 

Even the more generous of 
observers — those who Judge 
Nail to be if not a versatile 
character actor then a great 
TV presence, who has also be- 
come a decent screenwriter 
(Spender, foe less convincing 
Crocodile Shoes) — will recog- 
nise the aptness of the dress 
tale. For nothing Nail has been 
involved in, with the possible 
exception of Auf Wiedersehen 
Pet, the briddes-ta-Germany 
TV drama in which he made 
his acting debut in 1983. has 
quite the colour of his own life. 
Nail, after all, is the only 
Renaissance man who in- 
cludes bead-butting among his 
list of skills. 

Although on artistic terms, 
people might object to a South 
Rariir Show dedicated to Nail 
(to be screened on ITV tomor- 
row), as a sign of foe times — 
interested as we are in a cre- 
ator’s life as much as his work 

— Nail is a perfect choice. It's a 
life which, at least initially. 


fells to hits consistent tone. 
Sometimes it seems to unfold 
like a Viz cartoon strip, with 
endless knockabout stuff: Nail 
spent his youth down foe 
‘Toon" in a continual round of 
beers and fights. At other 
times, if s grim Hay For Today 
fore: he has a history of petty 
crime, and served afour- 
znonfo stretch in prison for 
GBH. And finally, when things 
start turning rosy, Nail could 
be the drivingforce of a Willy 
Russell parable, a story of tak- 
ing control through self- 
education. 

Nail was making his living 
in foe building trade when his 
wife persuaded him to audi- 
tion for Auf Wiedersehen Pet. 
Legend has it that he per- 
suaded the writers. Ian La 
Frenais and Dick Clements, 
that he was foe right man for 
foe part of Oz. with an im- 
promptu display of truculence. 
Arriviugfor foe audition, his 
opening gambit ran: “Get a 
move on because my car's on a 
double yellow line, and I don't 
fucking want to be here.” Oz 
wastbe sort of character who 
preferred to communicate 
with his fists, a no-nonsense 
Geordle who made it his busi- 
ness to vex his German hosts. 
His banter represen teda nadir 
in Anglo-German relations: 
"Danke schfin,” says acal- 
league "Donkey shit to you 
too," replies On 

Nail says that he must have 
been intolerable to work with 
on Auf Wiedersehen Pet He 
was drinking heavily and 
would start telling La Frenais 
how to improve the script Cer- 
tainly. there were similarities 
between character and actor. 
Yet Nail was so disturbed by 
foe popularity foe role 
brought, and so upset that the 
publiashould assume he was 
just like Oz, that he booked In 
to see a psychiatrist. “The way 
I was brought up, if somebody 
stared at you, y oil'd punch 
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Hard as nails Jimmy Nail most be tbie only i 


\ to include head-butting in his list of skills . photon paulchhxjow 


them in the face. But you can’t 
punch the whole nation." 
Looking back, he says that he 
— likeOz — was a “monumen- 
tal arsehole". 

Rather than bleat about 
stereotyping and watt for other 
more wholesome roles to come 
his way. Nail decided to create 
one for himself . With Ian La 
Frenais 's help, he dreamed up 
Spender at foe beginning of 
foe nineties, and played foe 
coal. Armani-wearing Geordie 
policeman himself. By foe time 
of the second series, he was not 
only writing most of foe epi- 
sodes, but bad set up bis own 
company. Big Boy, to produce 
foe show. 

Later, Big Boy was respon- 
sible for the music business 
drama. Crocodile Shoes, a 


none too plausible view of a 
record company, in which Nail 
also starred. All the time, he 
was becoming more of a power 
player, foe on-screen face who 
was also pulling foe financial 
and creative strings. 

Commissioning editors nor- 
mally rely on the producer to 
keep foe madman star in 
check, he says. But what do 
they do when do when foe 
madman is in complete con- 
trol? And this control goes far. 
He Insists, for instance, on ap- 
proving all photographs for in- 
terview purposes. Andrew Col- 
ins, editor of Q magazine, had 
an uneasy encounter with Nail 
earlier this year "Of course, 
we’re used to ropy approval 
with all these swanky stars. 
But he has been foe fussiest 


ever. We sent him seven 
sheets, be sent back one 
photo.” The chosen shot is 
mean and moody, a man in 
charge. According to lan La 
Frenais, this control mania is a 
working-class tiling born of a 
determination to stay on top, 
not to fell back down. 

Of course, Nail's wouldn’t be 
an emblematic English story if 
it were not shot through with 
class. In the South Bank Show 
profile, writer Bea Campbell 
uses his life and work far some 
sociological analysis. Accord- 
ing to this line. Nad, as Oz, 
represented foe "exiled, hope- 
less proletarian man”, having 
to leave bis country for work. 
By the time he became 
Slender, he had become foe 
cool, dissident metropolitan, a 


Geordle with some power. (A 
powrar which next year will 
bring him alongside that other 
celebrated control freak. 
Madonna, when he plays oppo- 
site her in Alan Parker’s adap- 
tation of E sifa.) 

Campbell’s theorising might 
seem to hang too much on a 
couple of characters, but Nail 
himself is foe first to relate the 
changes in foe roles to changes 
in his own life. His is a story of 
getting on and making sure 
foe world knows about tt In 
foe programme, he returns to 
Newcastle proud to have given 
something back to foe city, in 
foe shape of Spender which 
was filmed there. 

If he could play football. Sir 
John Hall would no doubt sign 
hfrw 
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A game of two half-wits 


Television 


Stuart Jeffries 


I N FRASIER foe other week, 
Niles, the winningly effete 
shrink, was inveigled into 
going to a ball game with his 
dad. Some latecomer sat next 
to him and asked: “Hey buddy, 
what's the scorer* Niles took 
ofifhis headphones and replied; 
“West Side Story.” 

And teat’s pretty much bow 

right-thinking people feed 
about football. 

“What’s the score?” "Excuse 

me— you're mistaking me for 
someone who’s interested.” 
The absence of technique, foe 
pointlessness, foe endless balls 
—and that’s just the manag 
eris half-time pep talk. The 
spectacular tedium of Eng- 
fend-Norway on Wednesday 
night brought all this into 


focus and made Gary Lin- 
eker’s Dreaming Of Ajax 
(BBC2) desperately topicaL 

The ubiquitous ex-striker’s 
thesis was that the Dutch club 
has been successful because of 
its intensive youth team pol- 
icy. The results are Impres- 
sive: we’re talking Cryuff, 
Bergkamp and Cloivert, 
rather than the clod hoppers of 
Oslo. 

All of this sounded dreamy 
far those few who are success- 
fully groomed for the first 
team. But what of foe rest? And 
should education be entrusted 
to teachers at a football clubas 
It is at Ajax? Lineker's impas- 
sioned case was too caught up 
in righting the wrongs of 
English football by importing a 
version of Ajax's scheme to 
consider its defects. 

But it was singular, a foot- 
ball documentary that was free 
from foe iron Is fog post-Nick 
Hornby approach to foe game 
which has governed our foot- 


ball-infested screens, from 
Fantasy Football to foe previ- 
ous night's Leyton Orient: A 
Club For A Fiver (C4)- 
This fly-on-the-wall docu- 
mentary about the Os’ grisly 
1994/S season was alow-rent 
version of foe legendary Gra- 
ham Taylor gaff e-a then. It had 
everything: looming liquida- 
tion, relegation and a stricken 
manager who appeared to be 
wearing a larger man’s ears. 
The most desperate moment 
came when they ran out of 
money to pay for foe coach to • 
foe Stockport game, “How we 
gonna get there?” "Promo.” 
The manager, John Sitton, 
was a gift to this programme— 
bullying, vulgar, and with a 
mush, that always looked as 
though it was manfully bold- 
ing beck about two gallons of 
tears. He bawled Socratically 
at one player at halftime: 
"What did I teB you about bow 
good players want to be good 
players all foe time? pon’t you 


know how profound that is? 
Have yon not examined the 
fucking words?” 

The rest of his team talks 
ware not only too coarse for a 
family newspaper, but would 
have made fbul -mouthed sail- 
ors blush tor shame. Sacked by 
foe new chairman , be has 
since been banned from the 
ground — probably not for 
being too polite to staff 
The Cafe Nervosa '3 capuc- 
emo was unfrothed this week 
— Frasier was abandoned in 
fevour of Heroes Of Comedy: 
Tommy Cooper (C4), who 
may not have been a great foot- 
baller but certainly could have 
sweated for England. Cooper 
was once presented to foe 
Queen after a show. “You were 
so funny Mr Cooper." “Did 
you think so? Then could 1 ask 
you something personal, your 
Majesty?” “Yea." “Do you like 
football?" “Not particularly." 
“Can I have your Cop Final 
tickets, then?'' 
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Reviews 


COMEDY 


Eddie Izzard 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

E merging from the 
pages of a giant book 
wearing an orange Gaul- 
tier jacket and thigh-length 
boots, Eddie Izzard in his new 
show certainly fulfils foe first 
definition of comedy: he offers 
an arresting image. But for 
much of the first half I was 
mildly restless. His choice of 
subject — supermarket queues 
or aE-night petrol stations— 
was not that original; and like 
many monologulsts, he tended 
to milk an idea for more than it 
was worth. But, after foe inter- 
val, I saw why Izzard arouses 
such enthusiasm. He began to 
fly with some genuinely funny 
ideas such as an Anglo-French 
schoolboy exchange taking 
place, Hka a spy-swap, at dead 
of night on a ferey car deck. 
Even better was his notion of 
foe Corinthians sagging under 
foe weight of letters from St 


Paul and asking themselves . 
whose idea It was to take "Mr 
Dreary” on as a pen-pal 

But what really won me over 
yras when a nipple-button un- 
expectedly popped off his 
jacket Crying 'Tm not going 
an like this”, Izzard stopped 
the show while he hunted for 
needle and thread. Intrigu- 
ingly, he confessed that he was 
breaking a golden rule of 
comedy: keep foe energy go- 
ing. But comedy can also be 
foe art of public relaxation; 
and I found Izzard even fun- 
nier when he stopped trying so 
hard to make us laugh. 

He is undoubtedly an origi- 
nal: he has intelligence, charm 
and, with his heavy, lipsticked 
face and tapering body, a 
freaky strangeness, fie is also 
a real theatre-comic with a 
carefully structured act built 
around recurring motifs. I 
read that he wants to up his 
profile and do the TV chat- 
shows. I hope he doesn’t be- 
come just another comic com- 
modity. 

□ Until Dec 16. 0171-3795399. 

MuJumiBHIington 


POP 


Jimmy Somerville 

Clapham Grand 


I T MUST be a long time 
since London’s Clapham • 
Grand played host to so 
much thirtysomething snog- 
ging and dirty dancing. There 
is some thingabout Jimmy 
SoinerriUe that manages to 
unite gay men and lesbians of 
a certain age. I think it’s his 
appearance. He Is so pug ugly 
that fans Just take in the won- 
derful falsetto and disco-diva 
danceability, and get oh .with 
their own thing. 

The roan is a veritable cata- 
lyst oflove, bis music a rhyth- 
mic aphrodisiac. And boy did 
these boys (and girls) know 
how to dance. A special men- 
tion for the grey-suited men 
who must have escaped from 
the Conservative Party con- 
ference, camping for Britain, 
whooping for the world, and 
m aking in genio us use of each 
other's back pockets. 

Somerville baa been away 
for four years, appearing in 
the odd movie (notably Or- 
lando) and setting up a gay 
film company with director 
Isaac Julien, and living him- 
self a real life. Now he’s 
returned with a couple of hit 
singles and a tour. Tonight 


was a greatest hits compila- 
tion from Brtmski Beat, Com- 
munards and solo days', and 
he hada great time — making 
himself laugh with Ms little 
jokes, and as good as heckling 
himself. 

Be hit foe highest notes per- 
fectly, the not quite so high 
notes equally perfectly and 
more enjoy ably, and showed a 
surprising vocal range, not 
unlike the other tiny one for- 
merly known as Prince. 

Somerville has always been 
more titan a dancing queen, 
and By Your Side, dedicated to 
friend Hugo who died of Aids, 
was desperately moving. The 
title track of the new album. 
Dare To Love, reminded us 
what a fine narrative lyricist 
be is. (“He remembers at 14he 
knew what he wanted/He 
wanted a man not psychiatry/ 
Just to be held to be told it was 
all right/ All he got was a hos- 
pital bed/And some pills to 
sleep at night"). Don't Leave 
Me This Way was a marvel. 
The foree-minhte miracle of 
Philly soul always was, but 
Somerville’s version is extra 
special. I am prepared to 
wager that even Queen Vic- 
toria, were she still around, 
would fire her hand into the 
air for foe “aaaaahhhhhhh 
baby” bit and wave it like fury 
as if flagging down foe last 
taxi to heaven. 

Simon SoUenstone 


THEATRE 


Rat In Tlie Skull 

Duke of York's 


R ON Hutchinson's Rat in 
The Skull opens a season 
of Royal Court classics 
at a transformed Duke of 
York's. And any fears that the 
play would be rendered obso- 
lescent by foe Northern Irish 
peace process prove un- 
founded. What Hutchinson Is 
writing about Is the ancestral, 
tribal and almost visceral op- 
position between fteth«n>« and 
Protestant that will not easily 
be resolved by any constitu- 
tional document. 

Hutchinson's play is dated; 

only In foe sense that it Is the 

product of a particular time: In 

this case foe fear and tension of 

the mid-1980s. We see Roche, a 

suspected IRA terrorist, holed 

up in Paddington Green police 
station [west London] where 
he is being "interviewed" by 
Nelson, ahardRUC detective. 
For much of the play we see 
foe silent Roche taunted and 
baited by the needling Nelson. 

But the crucial moment comes 
when foe two men conspire to 
be left alone by the supervising 
Englis h constable and Nelson 
blows foe case and his career 

by beating up the suspect 
Even in 1994 Hutchinson was 
not suggesting that British 
troop withdrawal ora patched- 
up peace was an Impossibility, 
His point was, and is, that Irish 
Catholics and Protestants are 
bound together by history and 

pride in a way that foe English 

will never comprehend- 
The play survives because it 


Is passiona te , honest and rtfa- 
alistic in its confrontation of 
foe two men. Its only real 
weakness is that Hutchinson 
tries too hard to motivate Nel- 
son's act of dest ru c ti ve vio- 
lence. We are left feeling that it 
may be prompted, in part, by 
the death of his father or the 
desertion of his wife when foe 
whole burden of the play is to 
suggest that what really drives 
him is an atavistic hatred that 
is the product of foe centuries. 


tio nand even the odd patch of 
overwriting are camouflaged 
by Stephen Daldry’s produc- 
tion and William Dudley's de- 
sign which hi g hli g ht the ritual 
nature of foe encounter. The 
stalls area has been overlaid 
with an artificial metallic 
stage, Roche and Nelson con- 
front each other in a triangu- 
lar pit and foe whole audito- 
rium is surrounded by a wall 
of pictures evoking tiie Trou- 
bles. lit brings us dose to the 
action and makes us feel that 
we too are locked into this her- 
metic world, 

Tony Doyle's Nelson Is a 
stunning portrait of an obses- 
sive who will sacrifice any- 
thing tor the sake of primal 
revenge. And Rufus Sewell's 
Roche, twitching and fiinehing 
under a barrage of insults, sug- 
gests a man in whom violence 
builds up with volcanic pres- 
sure. Goad support from John 
Castle and Pearce Qui^ey as 
the E ngl ish cops help to con- 
firm that this is a- strong, au- 
thentic play that stems from a 
particular moment in time 
while also expressing funda- 
mental truths; which is the 
definition of a classic. 

.] MichadBiUuifton 
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GEORGE MONBIOT and 
JOHN VIDAL preview . 
next week’s White 
Paper on rural land use 
and see the big owners 
tightening their grip 
Photograph: DENIS THORPE 


New country 'ways . . . access for leisure 
use gets a rough ride too 
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J OHN MAJOR will this 
weekend return home 
from Blackpool, via 
London, to Hunting- 
donshire. In bis two- 
way 500-mile traverse of 13 
counties it's unlikely that he 
will see anyone actually work- 
ing the land, pass more than a 
few varieties of crops or spot 
more than a handful of people 
walking. He might ask just who 
and what the countryside is 
for. apart from drivers, fast 
roads and more development 
The view from Finings, the 
FM's house, is a metaphor for 
rural Britain. Mr Major looks 
out over one intensively 
farmed, brutal, nameless 250- 
acre arablefleld which old OS 
maps show used to be 19 fields 
each named accordingto place 
or person. Today the cereal 
barons employ accountants 
and handfuls of poorly paid 
men to do what, in living mem- 
ory, was the livelihood of whole 
villages. Many landowners 
earn more in a year from not 
fanning bits of land than most 
rural families do in a decade. 

The nearest village. Great 
Stukeley. is full of Cambridge 
and London commuters, 
drawn to the countryside by in- 
tolerable living conditions in 
the cities. The small shops have 
closed; in their place super- 
markets have come, mining the 
local economy and returning 
profits to remote head offices in 
return for offering the fruits of 
anywhere except nearby. 

to live in Huntingdonshire 
is, like almost anywhere in 
rural Britain today, to need a 
car. to fear crime, to expect low 
pay, strapped councils, far- 
away hospitals and under- 
financed schools. TO be young 
in the country is to expect 
underemployment, few leisure 
facilities, and unaffordable 
homes. To be old is to be in- 
creasingly dependent. This, 
said environment secretary 
John Gummer when he 
addressed the Tory party this 
week, is “the teal, workaday 
countryside" that the Conser- 
vatives will next week appeal to 
with the first Rural White 
Paper since the 1942 “Scott 
report”. The document seeks to 
bring together housing, leisure, 
fanning, planning and trans- 
port policies. 


But where Scott, haunted by 
war needs and malnutrition, 
could call for a giant d ig for self- 
sufficient Britain, the 1395 
DoE/MInistry of Agriculture 
paper must reflect post -indus- 
trial reality — where a true 
rural economy based on land 
itself has ceased to exist where 
cultural relationships with the 
countryside are now rooted in 
escape or informed by televi- 
sion. And as space becomes 
precious —a playground as 
much for trail bikers and rav- 
ers as for hikers and climbers 
—so governments must grap- 
ple with new tensions and 
greater forces. 

Whatever ministers ought 
like to do. the countryside is 
now beholden to Europe, the 
global free trade economy and 
forces beyond their control. Yet 
never have more people clam- 
oured for a say in its adminis- 
tration or use. Rural Britain, 
where 25 per cent of us live, is 
socially complex, fought over 
by powerful lobbying groups 
and quangos, homogenised by 
technology and made so acces- 
sible by Foadbuilding that it 
defies overall government poli- 
cies just when fresh thinking is 
needed. The patterns of life in 
town and country are inexora- 
bly merging. 

Instead of big ideas, the 
White Paper will therefore fid 

die with the fringes of concern, 
maintain the orthodoxies about’ 
agriculture, conservation and 
land ownership, and be a politi- 
cal document full of inevitable 
blandness. Its best hope is to 
show that the old heartlands of 
party support, now being as- 
sailed by the Liberal Demo- 
crats, are in good Tory hands. 

The green buzztalk will be 
there: “sustainability'', “diver- 
sity" and “community" will 
feature roeaninglessly. There 
will be more money for conser- 
vation, talk of the role of new 
technologies and celebration of 
small initiatives. Gummer will 
rightly eschew the romantic, 
idealised countryside that city 
people stfll yearn for but like 
other politicians be will likely 
founder on old cultural myths, 
upheld by millions— John 
Major among them —for 
whom our ancient closely 
managed landscape remains a 
sort of unofficial coat of arms. 


What happens to the coun- 
tryside is seen to reflect the 
state of the nation. Yet in the 
public mind arable landscapes 
seemingly modelled on mili- 
tary airbases and a livestock 
sector resembling sametiling 
out of the Island Of Dr Moreau 
are perceived as reflective of a 
country which has fo r go tt e n 
bow to be human Exclusion 


nomic necessity, but under the 
guardianship of CLA members, 
the countryside has lost almost 
50 per cent of its ancient wood- 
lands since the war. and 70 per 
cent of its downland and 
around 80 per cent of its heath- 
land this century. 

Under the circumstances 
then, it is unsurprising that 
John Gammer’s conference 


not only from tiie land itself but sppprh in TpMr.fr hp htntwt at 
also from the decision-making the contents of the White 


processes affecting it seems, as 
much as any other political cir- 
cumstance, to reflect both a 
class-based hierachy and visi- 
ble widespread marginal- 
isation; 

Just as visible are the land- 
owners. Britain’s large propri- 
etors are few in number (we 
have one of the world's most 
concentrated patterns of land 


Paper, stayed on safe ground. 
Gummer mocked the easy tar- 
gets: interfering incomers to 
tire countryside, people who 


stifling economic development 
in rural Britain are bunkum: 89 
per cent of all proposed devel- 
opments are passed. 

But it is Gammer's “determi- 
nation to keep the future of the 
countryside secure in country 
people’s hands” which offers 
the real hin t that the country 
landowners have beaten off the 
myriad groups like the Council 
for the Protection ofRnral 
England and Friends of the 
Earth. 

The fact is that the “country 
people” in whose hands the real 
future of the countryside lies 


complain about cockerels and _ are the small minority who. 


tractors, demand street-light- 
ing. crazy paving and munici- 
pal flowerpots. Predictably he 
rounded on “ravers, trespass- 
ers and hippy camps”. He 


own it The rural status quo 
remains sharply defined, and 
what landowners fear most is 
increasing involvement in 
their activities by those over 


ownership) but they remain ex- a “right to roam" but, perhaps 
traordinari- 

ifcaaE* 11 For all the landowners* talk of 
SX”" 5 upholding countryside values and 

protecting the environment they have 
proved themselves to be cultural 
S.S2 curmudgeons and ecological vandals 

Association 
(CLA), while 
on county. 
district and, 

above all, parish councils, they remembering the Ramblers’ 
and those who defer to them are 1034XX) uppity members, quali- 


scoffed at Labour for promoting whom they have no immediate 
a “right to roam" but, perhaps power — townspeople. 


still influential. 

We manage to think of our 
landowners as guardians of the 
sort of rural images we cele- 
brate. They have preserved an 
impression of endangered gen- 
tility struggling to hold grey 
heads above the tide of destruc- 
tion and depravity. 

Hie truth is different The 
CLA, which represents 80 per 
cent of landowners and has 
replaced the National Farmers’ 
Union as Britain’s most power- 
ful countryside group, has lob- 
bied powerfully against wider 
public access and for the tres- 
pass provisions of the Criminal 
Justice Act And for all land- 
owners’ talk of upholding coun- 
tryside values and protecting 
the environment they have 
proved themselves cnUnral 
curmudgeons and ecological 
vandals. 

The excuse, as always, is eco- 


Gummer’s 
speech will 
have put these 
jnH fears to rest By 

calling for a 

»\/ Haw© greater role for 

»y nave parish councils 

-ol — mostly un- 

elected bodies, 

’andals 

trolled by the 
local land- 
owner— he 
could scarcely 
have made clearer his resis- 
tance to the democratisatlon of 


fied this by calling for footpaths rural land use policies. 


and access in some places. 

Few wifi argue with making 
more subsidies available for 
conservation, which is presum- 
ably what Gummer means by 
“spreading conservation prin- 
ciples to the wide: country- 
side". Farm subsidies are ex- 
tremely unpopular, as they are 
perceived to be fleecing the 
taxpayer while generating few 
social goods. But while £71 mil- 
l ion i s spent each year in 
Britain on M cnvii a oxmiEQt&Qy 
sensitive" farming schemes, 
over £2 billion is spent on poli- 
cies which achieve the oppo- 
site. 

In line with broader govem- 


Not until we see what Is 
missing from the White Paper 
will we know just how success- 
ful the CLA and its supporters 
have been. They are already 
mowing that they have seen off 
lobbying to extend “right to 
bey” policies for housing 
association tenants in settle- 
ments of less than 3#» people. 
AH the signs are that they 

have done well Gummer made 
no mention, for example, of the 
General Development Order, 
the blanket planning permis- 
sion for form buildings which 
has been one of the targets of 
tiie conservation lobby. 

At the moment farmers can 


ment deregulation, there will, it erect any agricultural bnfldizig 


seems, be fewer planning con- 
straints on small businesses in 
tiie countryside — though a 
new CPRE paper shows claims 

that tire p lan nWig syKtwm is 


A day coming and going 
without any reckoning 
was heavenly, one 
existed in eternity 

R K Narayan, right, recalls his childhood in Madras 



C HILDHOOD is the only 
tune when onecanatfoy 
a sense of being alive, let- 
ting (be day pass without count- 
ing the hours. One hardly 
understands a dock on the 
wall. Occasionally my grand- 
mother would call from the 
kitchen to ask, “Sec the clock 
and soy what the small hand is 
showing.” 1 had to hoist myself 
on a stool and after a long scru- 
tiny answer. "The small hand 
is nowhere " 

“It must be under the large 
one . . . wail till it moves" —the 
hand would, of course, move 
eventually, and I would shout. 
“No number— some lines, that 
U all," referring to the Roman 
numerals. I was taught only 
Arabic numbers up to 12 by my 

grandmother. 

A day coming and going 

without any reckoning was 
heavenly, one exisu 1 in etemi- 
{ t 


ty. It was morning when you 
opened your eyes, night when 

you shut them — like the 
leaves of the enormous raintree 
in front of our home; its leaves 
automatically folded up at dusk 
and opened at dawn. 

Igot up from bed, wasted, 
washed and dressed in a shirt 
and a dhoti and lived the day 
mostly sitting on our doorstep 
and watching horse-drawn 
Jutkas, rickshaws, and men and 
women. 

When the first world war 
started. I was eight years old, 
and did not notice it till a pass- 
ing warship, the Em den. fired 
shells in our direction, just for 
fan. and knocked down a few 
feet of the High Court com 
pound wall, and set ablaze au 
oil-storage tank in the harbour 
and passed on playfully. Even 
the elders did not take the bom- 
bardment seriously, only 


talked about it, and went out to 
pick up souvenirs of sh ell fr ag- 
mentsffom the High Court 
compound. 

The state of innocence and 
spontaneous joy inexistence 
are last when one is sent to 
school On the first day I wept 
bitterly — the masters looked 
like tormentors and my class 
fellows fearsome bullies. My 
life at Number 1 VeDala Street 
muter the care cf my grand- 
mother was heavenly. My 
parents were in Bangalore and 
I was taken to Madras by my 
grandmother when I was two 
years old . to afford relief to my 
mother who bore the next child 
closely following my birth. 

This sudden catapulting into 
a world oftonnsrtorswas 
uncalled-for sadism on the part 
of my eiders. 1 could not under- 
stand what pleasure they de- 
rived in driving me out of home 


ever morning. Promptly at 

nine, they fed me rice, vegeta- 
bles and buttermilk, put a cap 
on my head and a coat over my 
shirt and dhoti, and then I pro- 
gressed like Shakespeare's 
whining schoolboy, with 
his satchel 

And shining morning fiux, 
creeping like a snaO 
UmciUingfy to school 
At school the masters looked 
fearsome as they sat in then- 
chairs flourishing a cane. 

When the last bell rang, Iran 
home grateful that I was still 
intact. 

Fear was one dominant fea- 
ture in school life. Our scrip- 
ture master in particular 
threatened that upstairs (under 
the crucifix on the roof) there 
was a torture chamber 
reserved for delinquents and 
heathens. I had to suffer this 
school for eight years till 
Ireached the high school 


On a bright evening, peep mg 
over the parapet upstairs I 
noticed one Kothandam, who 
owned a fuel and bamboo shop 
across tiie road and was sup- 
posed to be summoned by 
mothers to chastise intractable 
boys m our street Be w as in 
o ur g ar d en, plucking flowers. 
Imme diately Ifled to tiie single 
room there and hid myself be- 
hind clothes piled up ana 
wooden stand, confident that 
Kothandam would leave soon 


without even informing a local 
authority, provided that each 
unit measures less than 465 
square metres and 12 metres 
tall While any modification to 


and not come up in search of 
me. 

As the evening wore out and 
night came on, I was seized 
with panic, but dared not look 
out, not being sure ifKothan- 
dam had left I sat still and 
heard voices downstairs. My 
grandmother, greatly worried, 
had collected our tenants who 
lived in little apartments in the 
rear portions of our home for 
advteeand help after calling 
out my name repeatedly. I 
could hear them discussing me. 

Some kind of annual reli- 
gions festival was being held in 
front cf Kothandam’s fuel shop, 
attraettaga big crowd of wor- 
shippers, vendors of eatables 
and paper toys and so forth. In 
such a crowd, children were 
reputed to be lost 

I spoke to myself, “Until I 
know Kothandam is gone, 1 
cant venture out," and tried to 
stag softly to assure myself that 
I was all right I could hear my 
unde's voice in the medley 
downstairs. He was back from 
anight school he was conduct- 
ing for children living in 
slums. "Where? Where could 
he have gone?” 

I could hear his steps on the 
stairs, he peeped in cafltag out 
“Kunjappa! Emyappal where 
are you?" (They called me Kun- 
jappa. which means fledgling 
in Tamil) I was an the point of 
answering, “Is Kothandam 
gone? Tell rre that first,” but I 


human housing is rigorously 
assessed, as long as you build at 
two-year intervals you can 
cover your entire farm with 
concrete without notifying 
anyone. As silos and concrete 
barns blot the mos t p ri stin e 
horizons — National Park or 
Area of Outs tanding Natural 
Beauty designations notwith- 
standing — these exemptions 
from p lanning control appear 
ever more anomalous. 

Nor can we expect to hear 
anything about mandatory 
land registration. At present, 
only around 50 per cent ctf the 
land in England and Wales is 
registered, and the identity of 
the true owners remains 
obscure. Land ownership will 
continue to be shrouded in 
secrecy. 

The constraints on the Gov- 
ernment's vision will no where 
be more apparent than in its 
prescriptions far revitalising 
the rural economy. Curiously, 
nearly all the proposals — such 
as the movement of insurance 
and software companies from 
. towns to villages — discuss 
only the urban economy, and 
how to move it into the coun- 
tryside. 

We are unlikely to see any 
farm subsidies which reflect 
the number employed in agri- 
culture, even though this is 
now smaller, per head of popu- 
lation, than even Hong Kong. 
Nor, in Mr Gammer’s Britain, 
will there beany room for new 
forming communities or any 
boost to fading local trading 
networks, the direct links 
between producers and con- 
sumers which help make dif- 
ferent regions places in their 
own right, rather than just 
nodes on the Internet 

Scott’s brief was to deal with 
the technical imperative of pro- 
ducing more food for Britain in 
needy wartime, tt worked, bril- 
liantly. The price, paid later, 
was being unable to prevent the 
erosion of the countryside or 
the emergence of “decadent 
agriculture”. Gammer's epi- 
taph may be that in a time of 
plmty he addressed not the 
nation’s needs but the narrow 
interests of elites, and that he 
and toe Ministry of Agriculture 
felled to have the courage or 
imagination to chang p any- 
thing of real social substance. 


choked the words back. I saw 
my uncle look about in the dark 
and leave. Be went down and 
came up again, and again I 
restrained myself from answer- 
ing, wtariiing him from my 
hiding-place. 

Amidst the babble of sympa- 
thetic neighbours I could hear 
my grandmother lamenting, 
“Where could the child have 
gone? He must be hungry and 
starving.” Someone said, “hi a 
festival crowd anything could 
happen . . . kidnappers ...” At 
which my grandmother let out 
a louder wail and then uttered 
prayers to the God on Tiru- 
pathi rnn, promising offerings 
including a tonsure (of my 
head) in his divine presence. 

Near midnight, hunger and 
fear of darkness compelled me 
to go down and announce my- 
self Meanwhile my unde had 
gone outto alert the police. Ifl 
was not thrashed for the total 
dislocation caused by me, it 
was due to their indulgence and 
a feeling of relief I was, how- 
ever, warned, “Remember the 
police are on the look-out Take 
care..." 

I took this warning seriously 
and gave up tiie habit of sitting 
cm our doorstep to watch the 

street, since a policeman in red 
turban stood on customary 
duty at the street corner. I had 
not noticed himaD these days, 
but now his presence seemed 
sinister. ■ 
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Dilwyn John 


Sea quest from Wales to 
whales and back again 

D ILWYN JOHN, tutors encouraged him to from war service, John began ationoftbe Department of luminary of the university 

who has died aged enrol at the University of a series of notes on historic Welsh Industries. college at Cardiff. 

93, was a zoologist Wales. Abe rystwyth , where specimens of starfishes in the This antipathy to oral hi 

whose career took he took a zoology first. His collection. Promotion to the ABaa Clarke tory may have been caused 

him to the south- earlv nosteraduate vears dpnuiv nf nviinra hv mv nresurnnhinus man- 


D H-WYNJOHN, 

who has died aged 
93, was a zoologist 
whose career took 
him to the south- 
ern oceans, natural history in 
South Kensington the di- 
rectorship of the National Mu- 
seum of Wales — which flour- 
ished under his care. 

In 1927 and 1928 he was 
chief scientist aboard the 
Royal Research Ship, William 
Scores by, working mainly in 
the Falldand-MageUan area, 
and from 1831 to 1933 the RRS 
Discovery 2 — successor to 
Captain Scott’s ship. The lat- 
ter made the first winter cir- 
cumnavigation of the Antarc- 
tic continent — for which 
voyage John was awarded the 
Polar Medal — and worked 
between the pack-ice and the 
Falklands. South Africa and . 
Australasia, an often uncon- 
genial occupation exposed to 
the rigours of the Roaring 
Forties but compensated for 
by discoveries of strange ani- 
mals and observations new to 
science. At that time he 
specialised in the study of 
krill — the shrimp- like crusta- 
cean eaten by whales. 

John, a Welsh farmer’s son. 
studied at an Aberystwyth 
agricultural school but his 


Hugh Charles 


A song 
and a 
smile for 
England 


H ugh Charles, who 

has dledaged 88. had 
an eye for talent, an 
ear for a popular song, and 
more amiability than can 
be found in an army of 
today’s artists. Hughie — as 
he was always referred to — 
discovered Vera Lynn in 
the late thirties and Shirley 
Bassey in the mid-fifties. 
And It was Hughie who, 
with songwxltang collabo- 
rator Ross Parker, gave the 
future Dame Vera her big- 
gest hit with We'll Meet 
Again. The patriotic suc- 
cess extended to Bassey, 
with her rendition of that 
chorus song There'll Al- 
ways Be An England — 
which was a bit strange 
coming from the girl from 
Tiger Bay, Cardiff. 

Hughie was tall, lean, 
smiling and forever sport- 
ing a well-worn grey lounge 
suit and a crumpled match- 
ing trilby hat. There were 
few aspects of entertain- 
ment with which he was 
not familiar during his long 
career. 

I was associated with 
him chiefly through my 
partnership in the West 
End with Jack Hylton, one- 
time bandleader and 
finally successful impresa- 
rio. Hughie had joined the 
Hylton Organisation soon 
after the outbreak of war. 
To be in business with Jack 
was to know that Hughie 
did far more than occupy a 
seat at the office at 3 Savile 
Row. He was head cook and 
bottle washer, admittedly, 
but were it not for his shy- 
ness — in a profession 
where the trademark for 
success was pushiness — 
he would have been an im- 
presario himself rather 
than chief assistant. The 
reality was that he was an 
equal partner who did most 
of the work, a Robinson 


tutors encouraged him to 
enrol at the University of 
Wales. Aberystwyth, where 
he took a zoology first. His 
early postgraduate years 
were spent working with foe 
Discovery Investigations 
(now absorbed into the Insti- 
tute Of Oceanographic 
Sciences) which then focused 
on biological problems of 
whales and whaling and took 
him to foe Southern Ocean. 

hi foe mid-thirties John be- 
came curator of echinoderms 
at the British Museum (Natu- 
ral History) as the Natural 
History Museum was then 
called. (Echinoderms are a 
group of marine inverte- 
brates which'indude star- 
fishes, brittle stars, sea ur- 
chins, sea cucumbers, sea 
lilies and feather stars. These 
are oflesser economic impor- 
tance than crustaceans but 
are significant in marine food 
chains as predator or prey.) 

hi this second career he 
was able to utilise his knowl- 
edge of Antarctic biology in 
preparing several reports on 
the sea-iily and feather stars 
collected by foe Discovery 
and other expeditions to foe 
Southern Ocean (published 
between 1937 and 1939). 

Back in South Kensington 


from war service. John began 
a series of notes on historic 
specimens of starfishes in the 
collection. Promotion to the 
deputy keepership of zoology, 
and then in 1948 his elevation 
to the directorship of the 
National Museum of Wales, 
cut short this revision which 
devolved to me as h is 
successor. 

I WAS rather diffident 
about assuming his man- 
tle. but he was kindness 
itself. Later I read many 
of his letters to col- 
leagues and inquirers dealing 
with the study of eebino- 
derms and was impressed not 
only with his willingness to 
give time to helping others, 
wherever possible, but also 
with his erudition and hu- 
mour. John was a kind man. 
His elevation to high rank in 
the museum service was a 
considerable loss to marine 
science. 

But he joined the National 
Museum at an interesting 
period. His directorship saw 
many major developments in- 
cluding the expansion of the 
Welsh Folk Museum — the 
first of its kind in Britain; the 
Inauguration of the Museum 
Schools Service; and the cre- 


ation of foe Department of 
Welsh Industries. 

ABsa Clarke *""" 

llttyd Harrington e ii l wi Dil- 
wyn John was that “other" 
sort of Welshman: laconic, 
precise, without a sign of 
flamboyance. He might have 
stepped out of an early Angus 
Wilson or Kingsley Amis 
noveL Nevertheless he 
guarded his Welsh heritage 
with a sensitivity not wide- 
spread in post-war Wales. 

I first met him when he 
presented me with my school 
prize. The Lite Of J V Stalin, 
chosen by me to show the 
rest of them whose side 1 was 
on in foe Cold War; he 
thought this hilarious and 
held up the speech day to put 
me straight Shortly after. I 
took up his invitation to visit 
him in his study at the 
museum. 

Boidiy I suggested that he 
ought to invest in foe newly- 
invented tape recorder and 
begin to assemble an archive 
of Welsh oral history. He in 
return advised me to go back 
to Merthyr Tydfil and stop 
pretending to be the Welsh 
Karl Marx, and said he hoped 
I would eventually become a 


luminary of the university 
college at Cardiff 

This antipathy to oral his- 
tory may have been caused 
by my presumptuous man- 
ner. for John could lay clai m 
to being the lather of the 
Welsh Folk Museum, in St 
Fagans in the Vale of Gla- 
morgan. It is an outstanding 
and vital depiction of foe life 
and struggles of the Welsh 
people. 

It was here that I won my 
third and last encounter with 
him. This revolved around a 
50-year-old battle about who 
owned Caradoc's Cup. This 
magnificent silver trophy 
had been competed for annu- 
ally by massed choirs at Al- 
exandra Palace. A Welsh 
choir conducted by one “Ca- 
radoc" had won it three 
times. The irreversible logic 
of the Welsh said that after 
three wins it should revert 
permanently to them and 
rest in Wales. The London 
County Council, the Cup’s 
custodians, responded with 
an abrupt no. In 19&, by a 
war of attrition 1 persuaded 
the Greater London Council 
to give it to Wales. Old lady 
choristers wrote that now 
they could go peacefully to 
join the heavenly choir. Bill 



Ail together now . . . composers Hughie Charles, centre right, and Ross Parker entertain soldiers with I'm Sending You The Siegfried Line dbjtsch 


Crusoe rather than the 
Man Friday he was pre- 
pared to play. 

The bond between 
Hughie and Jack was prob- 
ably rooted in their Lanca- 
shire — and Manchester 
Guardian-reading — up- 
bringing. Jack was bom 
and bred in Bolton, while 
Hughie never allowed you 
to forget that he spent his 
childhood in Manchester, 
finally becoming captain of 
cricket at the John Hulme 
G rammar School — where 
he was once spotted by the 
Lancashire county side. 

Hughie eventually opted 
for a songwriting career, 
rather than cricketing 
fame, and arrived in Lon- 
don at the dawn of the thir- 
ties as a song-plugger In 
Charing Cross Road and 
Denmark Street — Tin Pan 
Alley. There be provided 
piano demonstrations for 


sheet songs, the common 
currency of the pre-single 
music business. 

By 1939 he had assumed 
the running of the Irwin 
Dash Music company. With 
various collaborators, par- 
ticularly Ross Parker, 
more than 50 bit songs fol- 
lowed and Hughie worked 
with a string of British big 
bands, such as Ambrose. 
Billy Cotton. Harry Roy, 
Geraldo and Joe Loss. 

Then came Hylton's deci- 
sion to focus on producing 
— mostly American — mu- 
sicals. There was Cole Por- 
ter's Kiss Me Kate, Ir- 
ving Berlin’s Call Me 
Madam, and the block- 
busting Kismet. All were 
Hylton-Chartes collabora- 
tions, even though the flam- 
boyant bandleader got most 
of the credit. The two men 
remained close friends. 
Then In the mid-fifties, 


while still heading the Hyl- 
ton organisation, Hughie 
launched 19-year-old Shir- 
ley Bassey at the Adelphi 
Theatre in the Strand. 

Hughie was a key orga- 
niser in three Royal Variety 
Performances and pre- 
sented the first all-black 
African musical in London 
after seeing the show in 
South Africa. 

In the sixties- Jack moved 
to the US and' with Ross 
Parker dead the hits were 
fewer in coming. However 
Hughie revived the popular 
Fol de Rols concert party 
which toured seaside 
resorts every summer for 
more than a decade. 

His last public appear- 
ance was to receive an 
award for his contribution 
to British popular music 
from the Songwriters Guild 
of Great Britain, ft was pre- 
sented by Petula Clark at a 


1980 dinner held in his hon- 
our in London, the city in 
which so many of the now 
old Mancunian’s songs had 
been song and whistled 
many times by the prover- 
bial errand boy. 

He retired to Heathfield 
in Sussex with h Is wife and 
former musical comedy ac- 
tress and principal boy 
Joan Mann who survives 
him. He married several 
times, once to Dolly Elsie, 
Hylton’s sister and former 
band vocalist. He leaves 
three sons. 

Peter Cotes 

Dame Vera Lynn writes: 
They were the days when 
singers went around the 
music publishers, hoping to 
pick up a good song, and 
getting acquainted with all 
the songwriters of the mo- 
ment. In those times Hugh 


Charles was one ofDen- 
mark Street’s leading lights 
and I remember him asa 
quiet, gentlemanly, good 
looking man. 

I sang We’ll Meet Again, 
which he co-wrote with 
Ross Parker, with Ambrose 
and the gang before the 
war, and looking back on 
the reviews, I notice the 
newspapers picked up on it 
right away. It was the per- 
fect song to sign off with, 
and I started to use it more 
and more. I was very fortu- 
nate. Little did Hugh 
Charles know when he 
wrote it what a huge suc- 
cess it would be — even 
young people today know 
the words. He was one of 
the old school, when lyrics 
were lyrics. 

Hugh Charles, songwriter and 
impresario, bom July 24, 1907; 
died Octobers, 1995 
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Gordon DeMarco 

Thrillers with 
America’s 
hidden history 


Dilwyn John . - . that ‘other’ 
sort of Welshman 

Main waring, foe former vet- 
eran miners’ MP for 
Rhondda East end Eddie 
James, foe ancient London 
editor of the Western Mail, 
were triumphant It should, 
they said, be housed in foe 
National Museum of Wales to 
celebrate our eventual vie- 


. Dilwyn bridled. He could 
not understand oar noisy en- 
thusiasm. But eventually he 
allowed' it into St Fagans. He 
wrote to me: “After all, Ca- 
radoc has a statue in Aber- 
dare. That should be enough 
to satisfy you.” He did not like 
his agenda interfered with by 

anyone. • 

Hot-blooded Welshmen 
perhaps never understood a 
man whose principal study 
was invertebrate sea crea- 
tures. Yet they responded to 
his integrity. Honours were 
rightly heaped upon him and 
Wales was grateful for his 
caution and care. 

(David) Dilwyn John, echino- 
dermlst. explorer and museum 
director, bom November 20. 
1901; died October 2. 1995 



G ordon DeMARCO, 
who died aged 51, in his 
isolated cottage near 
Portland, Oregon, was a 
writer, an activist and an 
American original. His first 
book. October Heat, was a 
har d-boiled mystery, and was 
at foe beginning of that eight- 
ies wave which politically sub 
verted foe genre. With that 
and other stories — Elvis In 
Aspic. Frisco Blues. The Can- 
vas Prison — he reached back 
into America’s hidden histo- 
ries, with general strikes and 
anti-fascist resistance as the 
setting for his hero’s adven- 
tures rafoer than mean 
streets. 

Curiously, though, he chose 
Raymond Chandler rather 
than DashieU Hammett, the 
more overtly leftist In the 
Who’s Who of crime, as his 
model. He saw Chandler's 
writing as more of a social in- 
vestigation than that of his for- 
malised predecessor. C han- 
dler, he frit, had created a 
language which embodied the 
poetry of foe urban malaise 
and he incorporated It seam- 
lessly into his own writing. 

When Pete Ayrton and Ron- 
ald Segal began their experi- 
mental New Crime series for 
Pluto Press In the early eight- 
ies they saw October Heat as a 
prototype. It became foe first 
book on their list and one of 
their biggest sellers. Unfortu- 
nately, the economic shift in 
publishing made little room 
for the likes of DeMarco. After 
the demise of the Pluto crime 
list he returned to foe niche he 
hurt made for himself in foe 
gffl»n press world. 

Bom in foe suburbs of 
Akron, Ohio— in what is now 
America’s rust belt — De- 
Marco was swept up In foe 
romance of foe sixties. He 
took a history degree at foe 
local university and a masters 


in pol itura I sc iencc from Sa« 
Francisco Slate College. He ar- 
rived just as the upsurge of 
1968 was climaxing and co 
chaired the college's Students 
For A Democratic Society 
chapter. I met him then and 
we became lifelong friends. 

San Francisco became his 
spiritual home, though in 
recent years be despaired of 
its yuppiedom. He came to 
England m the mid-eighties, 
lived in London and then mi- 
grated north lo what was to 
become his other great urban 
love — Edinburgh. He soon be- 
came part of the underground 
scene there, actively produc- 
ing little marvels for the festi- 
val. such ns Who's Afraid Of 
Abbie Hoffman? and, later, a 
rather melancholy pastiche. 
Murder At The Fringe. 

But Gordon was never 
totally comfortable as an expa- 
triate. For some reason f could 
never understand, he pre- 
ferred American TV. and Ser- 
geant Bilko remained a peren- 
nial favourite. His final years 
were spent in Portland where 
in 1992 he founded a pub- 
lishing venture. West Coast 
Crime. 

Gordon was a marvellous 
teacher of history and mystery 
writing, in schools and uni- 
versities. always encouraging 
those who took his courses 
and ever-willing to see the best 
in what people had to offer. He 
never achieved due recogni- 
tion and lived too close to the 
economic precipice. “Maybe." 
be once said to me with a twin- 
kle In his eye. referring to his 
migrant existence, “this is all 
a bad joke.” Then he went off 
to write another book. 

Bob BMerman 

Gordon DeMarco, writer and ac- 
tivist, bom September 6. 1944; 
died September 7. 1995 


Weekend Birthdays 


JUST after this year’s spring 
weekend of VE festivities, 
some Spectatorish chap was 
shaking his head about how 
Britain had decided to cele- 
brate 50 years of peace. Cliff 
Richard, he muttered; we’d 
had half a century in which 
Europe was divided, recon- 
structed. rejoined, foe British 
empire floated away, and 
what do we get as history’s 
equivalent of the last night of 
the proms? Vera Lynn repeat- 
edly Meeting Again and Cliff 
Richard. The reaction was af- 
fectionate and bemused: 
the Russians had marked foe 
anniversary by stomping 
round Red Square in jack- 
boots with a missile accompa- 
niment, it was far better that 
Cliff should have reprised 
Summer Holiday. Not even a 
rode copy, but a number 
wholly concocted in the Brit- 
ish equivalent of US Tin Pan 
Alley (a place as cynical as the 
originalbut without its des- 
perate energy), a chugging lit- 
tle song faintly welcoming a 
couple of weeks off nowhere 
particular doing nothing very 
much. How appropriate an 
anthem and performing style; 
foe nearly-but-not-quiie-US 
aspirations, the moderately 
improved standard of living. 

It must have been for bur- 
bling Summer Holiday in 
remembrance that Cliff, 55 
today, got his knighthood, 
rather than for the £25 mil- 
lion he's worth, foe charities, 
the tennis and God. VR 

Today's other birthdays: Lord 
Barnett, former deputy chair- 
man, BBC governors, 72; 

Steve Cram, athlete. 35; Joe 
Hyman, founder, Viyella In- 
ternational, 74; Peter Jonas, 
g e ne r al director. Bavarian 
State Opera, 49; Roger Moore, 
actor, 68; Roger Taylor, ten- 
nis pteyer. 54; Christopher 
Timothy, actor, 55. 



Tomorrow's birthdays : Lord 
Baden-Powell, vice-presi- 
dent. Scouts Association, 59; 
Dr Peter Cook, director. Brit- 
ish Geological Survey, 57; 
Prof John Kenneth Gal- 
braith. economist, 87; Mario 
Puzo, novelist, 75; Arthur 
Schlesinger, US historian. 

78; Baroness Serota, penal 
reformer, deputy speaker, 
House of Lords. 76; David 
Trimble MF, leader, Ulster 
Unionists, 51; The Duchess of 
York, 36. 


Death Notices 

UTTLE, Tom, well biawn townalM and 
nwsie critic m the North East (Bad peace- 
fully In Nmeaatle-upon-Tyne on 6Sh Octo- 
ber 1995 *Q0d B3 yeare. He will be nreaflv 
mined by family and mends The tuners 
is at the Wewoaw Crematoriim. Hewcsa- 
He. Friday, rwfi October at 2pm. no flow- 
era. donadoitB 10 Alzheimer's AaswaaBon 

STOCKLAND, David aed at cancer psaco- 
Mly on 5tti October aged 63 m Bte Royal 
Free Hospital. Greatly loved lather, bmtmr. 
Wend and teacher, he suflorod *tfh cm»- 
aoe. dignity and Rood humour and m HI te 
I cm My missed Private cremation on 21«t 
October loti owed by a celebration at Lao- 
denude House. Wgtvjate oi 130pm. Ho 
flowers donations lo any rancor resaaten 
or care 


Birthdays 


McfNMBS HANNAH Is 18 tomorrow All OUT 
love. Mum Dad ft, AHgail. 

ROBERTS, Tony. My darting husband Is 80 
today. Love you Wenfae. 

KTa place your announcement talephOM 
01M 611 9080 


Face to Faith 


Why cults aren’t so crazy 


—ike Stef 

F INDING anyone who has 
a good word to say about 
cuts is like finding a 
Presidential candidate who 
“inhaled". Whenever a sup- 
posed cult is uncovered jour- 
nalists produce a fine blend of 
amazement, horror and fasci- 
nation. Is it a collective 
revenge against those who 
have dared to escape the grav- 
ity-system of pension plans 
and mortgages? 

What does labelling some- 
thing as a cult really tell us 
about how it felt for foe Indi- 
viduals involved? Cults migh t 
better be named “intense 
quasi-religious movements”. 
They can easily be explained 
from two on controversial 
premises; one, that everyone 
needs the identity of "belong- 
ing" somewhere: the other, 
that everyone’s searching for 
what Marghanita Lastd 
called "everyday ecstasy”. 


The impersonal structures of 

Western society tolerate only 
commercial imitations of 
either "belonging" or ecstatic 
experience. 

Part of the establishment's 
uneasiness is that slumbering 
within each of us Is a dream 
that with only a small exer- 
tion we could organise soci- 
ety on lines of justice and 
compassion. For this reason 
anyone suggesting that the 
status quo is a distortion of 
human potential must be 
dumped In as deep a hole as 
possible so that the power 

elite can get on with Its busi- 
ness of insist ing that There Is 
No Alternative to what it de- 
fines as normality. 

On emerging into adult- 
hood we suddenly see all this 
with dreadful clarity, and 
we’re overwhelmed with an 
urge to fight what th reate ns 
to engulf US- Hence Green- 
peace. Bence Voluntary Ser- 
vice Overseas. Hence, once 
upon a time, socialism. 


Hence, the appeal of "intense 
quasi-religious movements'’. 

In 2971 1 saw an item on foe 
television news about a group 
of American Jesus freaks in a 
disused factory in Bromley 
and was struck by the in ter- 
vzewees. They weren't nerds 
in Jesus Loves Me T-shirts 
but complete individuals. 

I went over to check them 
out and stayed. These were 
The Children of God, later 
known as The Family of Love. 
There was a radical charisma 
to these old-young people 
which was intensely beauti- 
fhL They’d been through hell 
and they’d found heaven. 
Whether you consider their 
determination to Uve abso- 
lutely by the Christian Gospel 
an illusion ornot, such total 
and unfiltered commitment 
created around them a coher- 
ent joy and a delight in spiri- 
tual community which 
remains for me a benchmark 
of what human beings are 
capable of. 


The top priority was “liv- 
ing in foe spirit” This was 
not high, giggly or stupid, but 
alert, joyful and fuHy-con- 
scious. Artificial stimulants 
were simply not required. 

Although we were always 
short of funds, whatever was 
necessary always arrived. We 
renovated the house without 
money. Literally. People 
would spontaneously give us 
goods and money. A cynic 
would say it was impossible, 
but I'm reporting what I saw. 

Each day a group went out 
witnessing, singing original 
songs with gutsy guitars and 
selling leaflets and tapes. 
People would be attracted, 
even converted, by foe sheer 
char isma of the fact that we 
visibly lived life without a 
safety net. Those great mas- 
ters Christ and Buddha told 
their true followers to live 
without possessions because 
they knew of that energy In 
the universe which responds 
to those who truly abandon 
themselves to it 

The simple vegetarian 
meals were taken in silence at 
the scrubbed table, with 
someone reading from the 
Bible or the leader's “Mo Let- 
ters”. (The leader, David Berg 
called hlmseif j5Jo* — foe Mo- 


ses of a new Exodus.) It cer- 
tainly wasn't a democracy. 
The atmosphere was pioneer 
Americana, a rigorous self- 
discipline close to foe arche- 
typal values of Puritanism yet 
operating through inner illu- 
mination, not external 
constraints. 

Was it fanciful? or deluded? 
Yes, but It was an era of hope, 
when it seemed possible we 
might actually create a new 
andjust society. 
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So why then did I leave 

after eight months? I needed 
to explore my own contradic- 
tions before such selflessness 
could feel true for me. 

Thinking back on this expe- 
rience I’m. willing to bet Shef- 
field's Nine o'clock Service 
was brought down notbe- 
canse of any sexual peccadil- 
los (foe church has never 
lacked those) but because it 
was In danger of actually 
changing something. Fora 


moment foe status quo’s fa- 
cade tottered, foe "control 
systems” had foiled, and all 
those who earn their living 
from it rushed to its aid with 
foe oldest trick in the book — 
sexual innuendo. 

It is Authority 1 s favourite 
weapon against dissidents and 
works for exactly the same 
reason journalists write about 
members of cults as if they 
weren’t quite human. Once an 
Authority puts out the official 
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line on a subject, no matter 
how transparently false, there 
is rarely anyone with suffi- 
cient insight, courage and 
means to defend what has 
publicly been labelled deviant 
Until we. society, can allow 
people to be different we shall 
go on having cults. And go on 
being amazed, horrified and 
fascinated by them. 

Mlfce Steer Is a writer and . 
broadcaster 
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MoneyOuardian 


Small fry swallowed up as I UK funds steady 

■ - mm m m m mm . _ despite falls 

big fish dangle the bait >n hi-tech sector 


Teresa Hunter 


T AX cuts promised at 
this week’s Tory 
Party conference 
could prove small 
change when the massive bo- 
nanza tn bonuses set to accom- 
pany turmoil in the financial 
services world comes on 
stream. 

The latest mega-merger be- 
tween Lloyds and TSB may 
well trigger a fresh round of 
mergers and flotations. Nor- 
wich Union yesterday raised 
the hopes of 2.5 milli on policy- 
holders when il announced it 
was considering abandoning 
mutual status and con- 
verting to a public company. 
Policyholders could receive 
bonuses or shares worth 
£2,000 if the plan goes ahead. 

It will not be long before 
millions of policyholders with 
other giant insurance mutu- 
als such as Standard Life, 
Equitable Life, Scottish Wid- 
ows, Friends Provident, Scot- 
tish Amicable and Clerical 
Medical start clamouring to 
join the jamboree. Others may 
already be wondering 
whether it is too late to jump 
aboard the bandwagon by 
opening insurance policies. 

National & Provincial 
Building Society’s 1.3 million 
members will be told on Mon- 
day that they will receive 
Abbey National shares worth 
£500. plus an additional cash 
or share bonus for investors of 
more than two years, if they 
approve the Abbey takeover 
plan. Anyone with £100 in a 
share or mortgage account on 
April 28 will qualify. 

Norwich Union has still to 
decide whether to sell the com- 
pany. what form a flotation 
would take and who would 
benefit. In theory, policyhold- 
ers are the owners of mutual 
insurers — and only such 
members should benefit from 
any flotation. But defining 
membership is a more com- 
plex matter with a mutual in- 
surer than with a building 


Ian Wylie 


What the banks do best 


TSB 

□Telephone banking; 

□No fee credit cards; 
□Account for non-student 
16-20 age group; 

□ Com petiti ve interest 
rates for small savers; 
□Attractive Tessa. 


LLOYDS . 

□Best buy student account; 
□Small business service; 
□Private hanictng service; 
□Competitive mortgages 
through the C&G; 
□Registrar and stock- 
broking service. 


society . Anyone who has a life 
policy with the word “life" in 
the name of the contract ought 
to qualify. 

This should Include most 
life, pensions and annuity 
products. It may also include 
some unit trust investments 
— but would exclude personal 
equity plans. Norwich Union’s 
l million motor. 500,000 
healthcare and 750,000 house- 
hold insurance policyholders 
would also be disqualified. 

Three distribution schemes 
appear to be on the table. Nor- 
wich Union could float the 
company via a public share 
issue, and redistribute cash to 
qualifying members. This 
could be done by adding bo- 
nuses to policies at the date of 
flotation, at maturity, or by a 
distribution of cash. 

Alternatively, the insurer 
could follow the Abbey 
National blueprint of offering 
free shares to its members, 
with an option to buy addi- 
tional allocations.- Finally, it 
could redefine its member- 
ship to include motor and 
household policyholders, and 
give free shares to alL 
Cashing in on the sell-off of 
a mutual insurer will never be 
as simple as jumping aboard a 
building society conversion— 
but the true speculator may 
not be deterred. To qualify for 
a pay-out, a Norwich Union 
ioJicy must run for a year, 
iven that the flotation plan 
is in its infancy, that may not 
bean insurmountable 
barrier. 

Any one tempted to start a 
Norwich Union policy should 


S 


remember that, unlike build- 
ing society investments, these 
cannot be withdrawn in the 
short term without financial 
penalties. 

Ibis will not stop some in- 
vestors from eyeing the mu- 
tual insurance sector as the 
next honeypoL Certainly 

anuT] Trot f?mmrf»T1y strong 

insurers such as Scottish 
Provident will prove attrac- 
tive takeover targets. Others, 
such asNPI or Scottish Life, 
could find themselves vulner- 
able to takeover. Provident 
Mutual has already admitted 
defeat and is recommending 
that its policyholders agree to 
sell their company for a paltry 
£50 per policyholder. 

But many of the smaller mu- 
tuals, such as the National 
Farmers Union or the Royal 
National Pension Fund for 
Nurses, are either too small or 
too specialised to consider 
either flotation or takeover. 

Lloyds Rutile mu only offer 
the promise of a better service 
to TSB customers, as the hank 
was floated nearly a decade 
ago. TSB customers have been 
reassured that initially -the 
bank will remain a separate 
company within the Lloyds 
group, with its own set trf 
p roduc ts. 

TSB customers can only 
hope that Lloyds will become 
the focus for small savers — 
which has been the preserve of 
the TSB since 1817— when it 
becomes Britain's biggest 
bank. 


Money Guardian wat edited 
by Teresa Hunter thie week 
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Now houses of ill repute are in red line districts 


Cliff Jones 


T HE practice of “red-lin- 
ing", whereby lenders 
will not provide mort- 
gages for bouses in 
areas they deem undesirable, 
came under fire this week 
after a building society 
rejected an application from a 
woman who wanted to buy 
her council flat 
Bradford & Bingley Build- 
ing Society refused the £10,500 
mortgage request after a local 
surveyor decided that the loca- 
tion of the flat in Chapeltown, 
Leeds, an area "closely 
associated with prostitution 
and drug abuse", would “sev- 
erely restrict saleabihy”. 

According to the society, 
the valuer, who had decided 
that the house could never be 
resold because of its location, 
had “acted over-zealously". 
The society, which has 850 


mortgage holders in Chapel- 
town. said that red-lining is 
not practised when process- 
ing a mortgage application. 

Undesirable locations are 
held onfile by insurers, who 
classify high-crime areas into 
risk groups. By “cherry pick- 
ing", or refusing people who 
apply for cover In high-risk 
areas, the insurer reduces the 
possibility of having to pay 
out on a claim. But it also 
reduces the prospect of getting 
a mortgage, as lenders are un- 
likely to advance funds on an 
uninsurable property. 

But there is increasing evi- 
dence that concerns about 
being able to resell repos- 
sessed properties are leading 
lenders to be more selective 
about the areas they will 
mortgage. 

Areas which are widely con- 
sidered problematic include 
Ardwick and Salford in Man- 
chester, Broad Green and 


West Darby in Liverpool as 
wefl as Hackney and Bethnal 
Green in London. 

Lenders rely heavily on the 
valuer’s opinion before ap- 
proving an application for a 
loan. These usually base their 
decisions on factors such as 
the borrower’s ability to repay 
or foe condition of foe 
building. 

However, foe location of foe 
property can make it difficult 
to obtain a loan, as is the case 
with properties in high-subsi- 
dence areas. Bradford & Bing- 
ley, like many lenders, will 
not provide a mortgage for a 
house situated under power 
cables, even in an upmarket 
area. 

Whether this tightening of 
lending criteria is itself hold- 
ing back thehousing market 
remains to be seen. Further 
weaknesses in the market 
were reflected by the latest 
repeat on negative equity pub- 


lished this week by the Wool- 
wich Building Society, accord- 
ing to which the number of 
homes worth less than the 
original loan taken out to pay 
for them increased by 90,000 to 
an estimated 1.12 million. The 
sharp increase of 190,000 over 
foe year is due to the flail in 
house prices. 

A UK construction com- 
pany pledged this week that it 
would insure the value of its 
new homes against the threat 
of negative equity. Chester- 
based builder David McLean 
Homes has launched a scheme 
called Price Protection, which 
guards against home owners 
malting a loss If they sell the 
property within three to 10 
years after the original pur- 
chase . One-off premiums cost 
£87.50 for each £1,000 of cover, 
which is subject to a mini- 
mum of £5,000 and a maximum 
of £25,000. DTE General Insur- 
ance, which developed the 


equity protection policy, has 
been approached by two major 
building societies and by 
builders around the country. 

Despite what may seem like 
a gloomy Outlook, the Building 
Societies Association has con- 
firmed an increase in lending 
by societies. The group pre- 
dicts a slow but certain 
recovery in foe housing mar- 
ket as new mortgages freon 
lenders show more commit- 
ment to home owners. 

Telephone-based mortgage 
provider First Mortgage Secu- 
rities has launched a new 
three-year mortgage fixed at 
5.75 per cent on loans up to 
£150,000 with a maximum loan 
to value of 75 per cent 

A 100 per cent mortgage 
scheme is available from tele- 
phone mortgage specialists 
Colonial Direct 

The maximum available is 
£100,000 and the loan is fixed at 
8.99 per cent until August 


2000. Chase De Vere has a two- 
year mortgage fixed at 4.49 per 
cent available for a maximum 
loan of £500,000 and has a max- 
imum loan to value of 90 
percent 

A new variable-rate mort- 
gage called Cashback Plus is 
available from the Woolwich 
Building Society- The mort- 
gage offers a cashback of 8 per 
cent of foe loan plus a discount 
of 3 per cent off the society’s 
standard variable rate of 7.99 
per cent The loan is available 
up to a maximum of £200,000 
and the maximum loan to 
value is 95 per cent 

Chelsea Building Society 
has announced five discount 
mortgages which include free 
redundancy insurance until 
the end of 1996. The mortgages 
range from a 5.75 per cent dis- 
count on foe variable rate of 
7.99 until January 1997 to a 
1.25 per cent discount until 
January 2000. 


I NVESTORS riding out this 
week’s stock market roller- 
coaster ride should brace 
themselves for further volatil- 
ity with a general election 
moving ever nearer. 

Sharp falls in the value of 
hi-tech stocks were to blame 
for this week’s jitters on the 
world markets, although 
merger fever finally repaired 
the damage. Profit warnings 
from Novell and Motorola 
caused the share prices in 
other computer and mobile 
phone companies to plunge 
and knocked more than 50 
points off the FTSE 100 Index. 

Collective investments did 
not escape: investment trust 
tares fell by an average 1 per 
cent while technology unit 
trusts took some of foe big- 
gests hits. The price of units in 
foe Prolific Technology fund, 
for example, fell by 20p while 
HTR’s Global Technology unit 
trust lost 6p. 

These fonds are notoriously 
volatile, and therefore to be 
avoided by cautious or first- 
time investors. UK funds are a 
more obvious choice and, not 
surprisingly, they form a size- 
able chunk of the 80-plus 

funds in the Guardian Invest- 
ment Challenge. Unit and in- 
vestment trust managers have 
pledged to invest £50 per 
month in their fundsfor three 
years, after which all pro- 
ceeds will go to children's 
charity Barnardo’s. 

Compared with hi-tech 
funds, unit and investment 
trusts which concentrate on 
UK equities and gilts offer in- 
vestors a smoother ride. Over 
the past five years, for exam- 
ple. Schroder’s UK Enterprise 
unit trust turned a £100 invest- 
ment into £293.84. The fond 
invests in a small number of 
established UK companies 
with the aim of achievingcapi- 
tal growth. 

Among foe investment 
trusts. Fleming’s Claverhouse 
| fond is another strong per- 
former, turning £100 into 
£229.43 overlive years. The 
fond invests in medium-sized 
UK companies, which it be- 
lieves grow faster as the 
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recovery matures. UK funds 
are sub-divided into several 
sectors to give a better indica- 
tion of their objectives. Trusts 
in foe UK Growth sectors 
must invest at least 80 per cent 
of their assets iu equities 
which aim for capital growth, 
while UK Income sector funds 
go for strong yield. A combina- 
tion of both growth and in- 
comeis offered by the UK Gen- 
eral funds. 

Average returns on invest- 
ment trusts have been higher 
than those on unit trusts over 
the last 10 years, but invest- 
ment trust performance has 
also been more volatile. Unit 
trusts are funds with an un- 
limited number of units on 
offer, and the fund managers 
are obliged to buy back units. 
The fond manager either 
issues or cancels new units ac- 
cording to investor demand. 

By contrast, investment 
trusts are companies in their 
own right, which allow inves- 
tors to buy a limited number 
of shares. The price of these 
shares mores up and down in 
value like foe shares of any 
other company. 

• From the middle of next 
year, unit trust managers will 
be obliged to show the effect 
charges can have on invest- 
ments. Under new rules pub- 
lished this week by the Per- 
sonal Investment Authority, 
investors must be told of the 
initial and ongoing charges in 
cash terms and given an exam- 
ple ofhow the charges build 
up over time. 


Top funds over five years 


UNIT TRUSTS 

3yi* 

Syr* 

lOyr* 

Pond 

UK Equity Oowth 

C 

C 

C 

votatBty 

Shroder UK Enterprise 

195.52 

293.64 

— 

3.82 

M&G Capital 

199.01 

230.03 

415.87 

3.31 

Scot Equitable Ethical 

151.01 

194.62 

— 

3.72 

Mercury Recovery 

152.67 

165.34 

293.75 

4.24 


TSB UK Growth - Launched November 1994 

UK Equity Inoom* 

MSG Dividend 
Framllngton Extra Inc 
Clar Med Eq High Inc 
Govett UK Equity Inc 
Lloyds Bank Inc 
UK Equity Gonerai 
Hambros Model Portfolio 
TU British 

Scot Eq UK Blue Chip 
Govett UK Safeguard 

UK Balanced 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
UK Inoom* Growth 

Fleming Inc & Cap 161.80 — — 5.30 

Schroder Income Growth Launched April 1995 

UK General 

Fleming Claverhouse 149.35 229.43 470.18 4.86 

Based On ROD lump awn invested on otter t o Ud twah with nerf Income intonated, 
innaiment iruu portormanco on mid-market bases- Source: Utcropal 


182.71 217.39 423.26 3.77 

174.95 216.75 452.60 3.67 

170.59 206.19 407.83 3.76 

175.18 202.30 — 4.74 

152.45 183.90 345.91 3.11 

162.79 220.16 — 3.51 

158.69 198.92 352.80 3.59 

151.32 190.70 — 3.64 

Launched March 1994 


179.01 210.42 — 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 


Union 
springs 
fat cats 
protest 

S hareholders at- 
tending North West 
Water’s extraordi- 
nary general meeting to ap- 
prove the £1.3 billion bid 
for Norweb, were lobbied by 
members of Unison, the 
public sector union, protest- 
ing at likely job cuts and 
directors’ fet cat salaries, 
writes Nicholas Bannister, 

The meeting approved the 
bid and gave directors the 
go-ahead to change the 
group’s name to United Util- 
ities should the dealgo 
through. Questions were 
asked about the impact of 
the takeo ver on jobs. Brian 
Staples. Nwws chief execu- 
tive, said the board regret- 
ted that there would be job 
losses, but hoped to mini- 
mise the impact by natural 
wastage, retraining and job 
creation, especially in the 
non -regulated businesses. 

PHOTOGRAPH: CHRIS THOMOND 

FTSE within whisker of record • Speculation has Schraders and Standard Chartered in the frame 

Market eager for another banking bid 


The Guardian Saturday October i i ' : i- 



Patrick Donovan 
and Paul Murphy 


T HE City’s conviction 
that another multi- 
billion pound hanking 
bid is being assembled 
yesterday drove the FTSE in- 
dex to within a whisker of its 
record hi g h, with more than 
£7 billion added to the value of 
Britain’s biggest 100 
companies. 

Shares across the financial 
sector led the way with inter- 
est whipped up by this week's 
surprise merger deal between 
Lloyds Bank and theTSB. 

The FTSE 100 powered 
ahead by 44.2 points to close at 


3568 — three points under last 
month's record. 

Schraders, one of the City’s 
few remaining independent 
investment banks, spurted 
88p to 1368p on talk that it is 
being stalked by a foreign 
buyer. Standard Chartered, 
which has an enviable pres- 
ence in Pacific Rim financial 
markets, firmed 20p to 5i8p. 

There was talk of a Conti- 
nental buyer coming in for 
Standard, although rumours 
also suggested a US banking 
giant, such as North Carolina- 
based Nations bank, could be 
about to pounce. 

Among the larger banks, 
HSBC — Midland Bank's 
parent company — rose 39p to 


Norwich Union 
seeks stock 
market float 


Insurer to drop 
mutual status, 
reports LISA 
BUCKINGHAM 


T HE change sweeping 
over Britain's financial 
services industry 
reached a new landmark yes- 
terday when Norwich Union, 
the country's second largest 
mutual insurer, said it was 
considering a stock market 
flotation. 

A bublic listing for the com- 
pany's shares could mean a 
cash or shares bonanza for the 
Norwich’s 2.5 million policy- 
holders. all of whom would 
have to vote on the change of 
status. 

Chief executive Allan 
Bridgewater confirmed that 
the company was considering 
going public in a move which 
could bring a £3 billion price 
tag and catapult it straight 
into the FTSE index of the 100 
largest companies. 

Although Mr Bridgewater 
stressed that no decision on 
flotation had been taken — 
and that there were highly 
complex technical and legal 
obstacles to overcome — he 
said directors were currently 
in favour. 

“The preliminary view of 
the board is that this course of 
action would produce signifi- 
cant benefits to members of 
the Norwich Union and assist 
the overall development.” 
Flotation Is unlikely to take 
place before 1997 but it would 
give Norwich Union addi- 
tional financial firepower In a 
sector where the leading play- 
ers are struggling to increase 
their share of business. 

Even as a mutual, Nor- 
wich’s management has 


mounted takeovers in Britain 
and overseas. But analysts 
said flotation would allow the 
company to do bigger deals for 
shares rather than cash and 
would make international alli- 
ances easier. 

It could also make it easier 
for the group to be acquired by 
abigbank. 

Although other mutual in- 
surers — such as Scottish 
Equitablehave changed 
status — all have been taken 
over or Joined forces with 
other groups. Norwich Union, 
with £33 billion of assets, will 
be the first to give up mutual- 
ity for an independent future. 

The company, which is in 
the processafsheddiug more 
than 2.000 Jobs, about a fifth of 
its UK workforce, has been hit 
by a fall in new business — 
partly because of the sluggish 
market, and partly because 
the company was fined 
£320.000 and took its entire 
direct Mies force off the road 
last year to be retrained after 
allegations of wayward 
tactics. 

Norwich Union has a large 
portfolio of general insurance 
business in addition to life 
and pensions. Last year gen- 
eral premiums Increased by 
12 per cent to £1.6 billion, 
while life premiums were 
static at £2.7 billion. 

But, in common with other 
large insurers, it is grappling 
with competition for Britain's 
pensions and savings spending 
from the banking sector, itself 
immersed in a revolution of 
takeovers and the demutualisa- 
tion of building societies. 

• The National & Provincial 
building society Is expected to 
announce on Monday a £500- 
plus windfall for its 13 million 
members with savings of more 

than £100 following the 
£135 billion takeover bid from 
Abbey National 


Consumers’ charter for 
multinationals launched 


Ian King 


■CONSUMERS Interna- 
■Ftional. Che umbrella 
rganlsation of consumers’ 
ssociations in 86 countries, 
asterday launched its char- 
*r for global business, which 
hopes will be adopted by 
lading multinational firms. 
Cl said it aimed to encour- 
ge companies to behave more 
ideally, particularly in 
reas like the environment, 
rice-fixing, marketing and 
roduct standards. 

The group is targeting 
urope’s 100 leading compa- 
ies, including Volkswagen, 
bell and BP, with a view to 
inning their support for the 
xle by the end of next year. 


Among alleged corporate 
abuses the charter hopes to 
stamp out are selling products 
to countries which have no 
labels in the native language. 

Phillip Evans. Cl’s eco- 
nomic affairs officer, and 
author of the charter, said 
there are almost 40.000 “trans- 
national" corporations world- 
wide, which, with over 300,000 
subsidiaries, aecountedforal- 
most half of world trade. He 
went on: “Although many 
countries do have codes of con- 
duct for big business, they are 
fragmented.” 

Mr Evans accepted that 
some large multinationals 
would be unlikely to sign up 
for the charter, but added: 

"We lave at least to make the 
effort to get them to do so." 


945p, although traders said 
the rise also reflected the 
strong performance of the 
Hong Kong market 

National Australia B ank is 
also in London actively look- 
ing for acquisitions, as dis- 
closed by the Guardian earlier 
this week. It is interested in 
building retail market share 
in file south of England to 
complement its Yorkshire, 
Clydesdale (Scotland) and 
Northern (Northern Ireland) 
bank operations. 

A spokesman for Schroders 
insisted there had beat no ap- 
proach. Any takeover would 
require the assent of the 
Schroder family, which holds 
more than 45 per cent of 


shares through a web of fam- 
ily-owned trusts. 

Standard Chartered was un- 
able to comment, but is hot 
thought to be on bid alert 

HSBC attributed its rise to 
technical market factors. 
Speculation persisted that 
HSBC could still be interested 
in intervening in theTSB- 
Lloyds merger despite this 
week's denial that it was plan- 
ning a counter-bid. 

At Royal Bank of Scotland, 
which was 20p up at 522p, a 
spokesman rebuffed takeover 
speculation. “We have not 
changed our long-held strate- 
gic view that the interests of 
file shareholders, customers 
and staff are best served by us 


remaining an independent fi- 
nancial services group.’’ 

t jading b nniHng analysts 
yesterday were unable to 
harden the speculation, but 
the consensus was that an- 
other big banking deal was in 
the offing. 

One well-placed source said 
NatWest had been looking at 
TSB and had been tramped by 
Lloyds’ merger announce- 
ment The market is con- 
vinced that NatWest and Mid- 
land Bank need to buy more 
market share to compete in 
the fast restructuring retail 
markets. Several pointed to 
Abbey National as a likely tar- 
get although the shares were 
onlyup2pat572p. 


Another analyst said Brit- 
ish retail banking can now ex- 
pect file kind of merger mania 
which has swept investment 
banking. 

• NatWest, which is to sell its 
US-based NatWest Bancorp 
operation, yesterday an- 
nounced that the transatlantic 
retail banking business 
boosted its third quarter prof- 
its by 38 per cent to 

S119.7 million. 

• The Dow Jones soared 48.49 
points to 4814:37 by early after- 
noon yesterday after US infla- 
tion rose by just 0.1 per 

cent in September mid better 
than expected third quarter 
earnings from hi-tech 
companies. 


WH Smith warns of heavy provisions 


Paul Murphy 


T HE City is bracing it- 
self for anoth er sh ock 
warning from WH 
Smith when managementat 
one of the country’s leading 
high-street retailers face 
Shareholders next week. 

The firm's annual meet- 
ing on Wednesday is ex- 
pected to confirm that costs 
arising from a wholesale 
restructuring of the group 
and from the need to 
revamp many ageing stores 
wil 1 lead to heavy provi- 
sions this year. 

There has been specula- 
tion that such an announce- 


ment would include a new 
chief executive to replace 
Sir Malcolm Field, who is 
due to go next year. How- 
ever, a frill statement has 
been delayed. 

The company stunned the 
City in May when it said 
that competition from 
supermarkets, who have 
moved into the business of 
offering discounted top-sell- 
ing books and videos, would 
hit profits. 

The damage was revealed 
In August when Smith axed 
1,000 jobs, announced a 
boardroom shake-up and 
promised to rush through a 
refurbishment of its stores. 
Pre-tax profits for the year 


to end-Jone fell from 
£125 million to £115 million. 

The indications then were 
that profits would be af- 
fected during the first half 
of the current year, but Sir 
Malcolm reftased to give any 
hint of the size of the falL 

With most analysts ex- 
pecting profits of around 
£100 million this year, 
there was concern last night 
that any fresh provisions 
would lead to a rash of new 
downgrades. 

Trading is known to have 
been affected by the hot 
weather daring the sum- 
mer. bat there has also been 
talk of several problems at 
one of the group’s key distri- 


bution centres in the South. 

Just last month, specula- 
tion over Smith’s trading 
position intensified as the 
Net Book Agreement, which 
allowed publishers to fix 
retail prices, collapsed. 

Smith announced that it 
would slash the price of 
scores of its best-selling 
titles, leading City follow- 
ers to predict that, while the 
company might be able to 
maintain volumes, margins 
were bound to suffer In the 
shortterm. 

The company has also 
been struggling to stabilise 
the loss-making Do It All 
chain, ran as a joint venture 
with Boots. 


Leeson sells story for £450,000 


Dan Atkinson 


OGUE trader Nick Lee- 
son bas sold his side of 
the Barings bank story 
for nearly half a million 
pounds, it was confirmed yes- 
terday. The manuscript has 
been bought by publisher Lit- 
tle Brown in a deal covering 
British, US and Common- 
wealth rights. 

Mr Leeson’s ghost-written 
account of his role in the 
E860 million Barings crash "is 
the most compulsively read- 
able story I’ve seen for many 
years,” according to Little 
Brown UK managing director 


Philippa Harrison. She said 
the book — which, concen- 
trates on the two years prior 
to Mr Leeson ’s arrest — would 
embarrass a number of 
people. 

The deal was closed at the 
world's leading book fair in 
Frankfurt, Just a few miles 
from the prison cell where the 
script’s author awaits poss- 
ible extradition to Singapore 
on charges connected with the 
Barings affair. The reputed 

£450,000 will go, initially, 
towards legal bills, it is 
thought. 

As reported exclusively in 
yesterday's Guardian, Ed Vic- 
tor, literary agent to Mr Lee- 


son. had also been in talks in 
Frankfort with other publish- 
ers, including Hodder and 
Reed. The book, being ghosted 
by Journalist Edward Whit- 
ley. is about half finished, and 
Little Brown plans to publish 
after Mr Leeson's trial. 

Given that he is likely to be 
extradited to Singapore, 
where he will face a no-jury 
trial, that may not be too far in 
the future. Next Tuesday, Bar- 
ings bondholders who want 
Mr Leeson brought to Brita in 
for trial will decide whether to 
fight in the courts moves by 
the British Government to en- 
sure Mr Leeson goes to 
Singapore. 


Ironically, the Govern- 
ment's stance may help Mr 
Leeson keep earnings from 
his book and any film or seri- 
alisation rights. Eng l fch law 
prevents a criminal profiting 
from his crime, but it is un- 
dear whetherthis would 
apply to a conviction on essen- 
tially technical offences in the 
Far East 

Barings’ administrators, 
Ernst A Young, are serving a 
writ on Mr Leeson as a “pro- 
tective measure’’, claiming 
fraudulent or negligent mis- 
representation, but a spokes- 
man was unable to say 
whether they would pursue 
him for any book earnings. 


Statoil poised to make 
long-awaited bid for Aran 


Ian King 


OTATOIL. the state-owned 
^Norwegian oil company, is 
expected to make its long- 
awaited counter-offer for Irish 
oil explorer, Aran Energy, on 
Tuesday, according to market 
sources. 

Statoil, which has been 
planning its move since talks 
last weekend with Aran, is ex- 
pected to offer between 72p 
and 75p a share for the com- 
pany. It is understood the Nor- 
wegians hope to win a recom- 
mendation for their offer from 
Aran's board. 

A bid of that size would value 
Aran, fightinga hostile bid 

from American oil giant Atlan- 
tic Richfield ( Arco), at between 
£192 million to £200 million. 
Earlier this week. Arco raised 
its offer from 61p to 68'Ap, in a 
move timed to flush out any 
rival bidders. 

A leading City analyst at- 
tacked the length of time Sta- 
toil has taken to prepare Its 
bid, and warned that the com- 
pany risked paying “over the 
odds” to win Aran’s backing. 
“Statoil would be crazy to pay 
more than a couple of pence a 
share fora management 
recommendation, but then 


again, they’re a nationalised 
company, and over-paying is 
the sort of thing they do.” be 
said last night 
Meanwhile. Aran sent a 
note to shareholders yester- 
day urging them to support its 
joint exploration venture with 
Statoil in the Connemara 
field, to the west of Ireland. 
The move — widely seen as a 
“poison pill" to any hostile bid 
— is due to be ratified at an 
extraordinary general meet- 
ing in Dublin od October 23. 

In his letter, the Aran chair- 
man, Michael Whelan, said: 
"Aran has an exciting future, 
and we strongly recommend 
shareholders to reject Arco’s 
inadequate revised offer.” 

Bnt Arco hit back, accusing 
Aran of a "blatant attempt to 
frustrate the due process” of 
its offer. Terry Dallas, Arco’s 
vice-president and treasurer, 
said: “Our bid is the only one 
on the table. We now have to 
wait and see what Statoil de- 
cides to do. but if our offer is 
the highest or only one on file 
table at the end of the auction, 
shareholders should accept it” 
In another day of hectic 
trading, in which nearly three 

million sharps rhang pri 

hands. Aran shares ended un- 
changed at 75vip. 


OFT threatens to revoke Colorvision 
licence after customer complaints 


Tony May 


Office of Fair Trad- 
ing. in an unusual move, 
threatened yesterday to 
revoke Color-vision's con- 
sumer credit licence unless 
the consumer electronics 
retailer can prove it 
remains fit to offer credit to. 
its customers. 

Alan Tinger, Colorvi- 
sion’s managing director, 
said he.was “amazed at the 
bizarre actions of the OFT”, 
and he was confident that it 
and its 34 subsidiaries 
would retain their licences. 

The OFT said the issuing 
of the “Minded to Revoke 
Notice’* did not mean that 
the licences would be 
revoked, or that credit busi- 
ness could not continue in 
the meantime. Colorvision 
has 21 days to convince an 
adjudicating officer of its 
soundness. 

Losing the Licences would 
be a heavy blow as the group 
does 40 percent of its busi- 
ness — some £30 million of 
sales a year— on credit 
terms. The news wiped 17 
percent off the stock mar- 
ket value of the Liverpool- 
based company to leave it 


with a price tag of 
£7.9 minion. 

An OFT spokesperson 
could not remember the last 
time such a notice bad been 
issued to a publicly-listed 
company. It issues about 94 
such notices a year, many to 
car dealers. 

Mr linger said Color-vi- 
sion's local advertising 
stressed the group's part- 
payment credit terms. 
“Many customers seem to . 
think we are a rental 

chain,” he said. 

The group would be con- 
ducting a detailed review of 
43 customer complaints 
highlighted in talks with 
the OFT and planned to 
mount a strong defence. The 
group, which regularly 
dealt with more than 4,000 
customers per week, had 
discussed 30 complaints 
with the OFT in 1993. These 
had been received by local 

tr aitiwgirfaHrtflri !} officers 

between November 1989 
and November 1993. 

It did not know of any far- 
ther complaints until 
Thursday when the OFT 
told it of a further 13 cus- 
tomer complaints received 
between December 1993 and 
December 1994. 
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Twin tax strategy f 
for the ballot box 



Alex B rummer 


O FFICIALLY , of course, 
the Chancellor Is in pur- 
dah before the Novem- 
ber 28 Budget. There has. nev- 
ertheless. been no shortage of 
taxation clues fhfe week from 
Kenneth Clarke and the 
Prime Minister in their party 
conference speeches. The fis- 
cal framework is being built 
around the so-called 40 per 
cent rule — in which the cen- 
tra) government spend of a 
prudent administration is 
kept to below 40 per cent of 
GDP. 

This looks like a tough tar- 
get to achieve when one looks 
at the basic numbers, al- 
though it would not be that 
difficult to finesse the number 
downwards by excluding the 
contingency reserve and/or 
local authority spending. In 
fact, on OECD measures, the 
OK was almost there in 1994 
(403 per cent) and certainly in 
for better shape than some of 
our main trading partners. 

On the tax side of the equa- 
tion. the strategy is becoming 
clearer, too. The Chancellor, 
speaking extemporaneously at 
the IMF in Washington, indi- 
cated that It was the marginal 
rate of income tax— the Tory 
goal is to bring it down to 30 
percent — which was in his 
sights. However, current 
levels of public spending and 
borrowing will not allow him 
to do this or to begin to chip 
away at capital gains and in- 
heritances taxes — two of the 
Prime Minister’s favourites. 

Judging from Mr Clarke's 
own words at Blackpool, he 
may adopt the practice of his 
predecessor, Norman Lament, 
and go for a time-release cap- 
sule approach. Mr Lamont 
used this device to make pub- 
lic the bad news early in 1933, 
gain ing the mattmnm advan- 
tage from the City . 

Such an approach would 
allow Mr Clarke to take the 
credit nowfor the tax cuts to 
come and give him scope to 
provide a farther pre-election 
sweetener in November 1996. 
if the PSBR is healthy. 

Plainly, Mr Clarke’s boss 
would like him to chip away at 
inheritance and capital gains 
taxes. The former is relatively 
straightforward and enough 
of an irritant in the shires — 
with its uneven impact — to 
make it a political winner. It 
would cost the exchequer 
around £1.4 billion in a fall 
year — a little less Ilian one 
penny off the basic tax rate. 

Capital gains tax is far more 
difficult technically, even 
though less costly at around 
£1 billion a year. At present it 
is a useful deterrent to people 
converting income to capital, 
a wheeze which was common 
when income taxes were much 
higher before the Thatcher 
era. And the inland Revenue 
would put up a fight 
But if that is what Mr Major 
believes will win him votes in 
Middle England, it will almost 
certainly happen. The even- 
tual revenue loss, though, 
could be for greater than the 
take from capital gains tax. 


Norwich retreat 

T HE decision by the Nor- 
wich Union to explore a 
public quote throws an 
interesting light on the diffi- 
culties being faced by Brit- - 
ain’s life companies. Whereas 
building societies, like the 


News in brief 


Halifax, Leeds, have sought to 
change their mutual status 
from a position of strength, 
the Norwich and other mutual 
life companies are in a much 

weaker position. 

The mutual insurers are the 
victims of the far-reaching 
changes in the UK's financial 
sector. The belated arrival of 
full disclosure of commission 
structures and surrender val- 
ues — as a result of work done 
by the regulators the OFT and 
f he SIB — has made the mar- 
keting of with-profits life poli- 
cies and endowments that 
much more difficult, if not im- 
possible. Similarly, the pri- 
vate pension transfer scandal 
has cast a shadow over this 
sector of the marketplace, too. 

As importantly, the mutu- 
als have been hit by changes 
in the distribution network. 
Tougher regulation by the 
Personal Investment Author- 
ity means that the network of 
independent financial advi- 
sers has been whittled down 
and is shrinking. Moreover, 
the arrival of bancassurance 
— symbolised this week in foe 
proposed takeover of TSB by 
Lloyds— has provided a 
strong and highly -competitive 
distribution channel unavail- 
able to the life mutuals. 

This raises the question as 
to why Norwich Union thinks 
it will be able to do any better 
as a public company. There is 
no reason, for instance, why 
— as a mutual— it could not 
develop Improved distribu- 
tion deals with high street pro- 
viders or enter the direct sell- 
ing market by telephone. 

Sure, the pressure of being a 
public company may make foe 
Norwich Union’s manage- 
ment more alert to trends. And 
no with-profits policyholders 
are anymore likely to object to 
a share distribution than the 
members of a building society. 
Although it has to be said that 
there is a better, if rather arbi- 
trary , tradition of mutuals 
sharing out profits through 
bonuses than there has been 
with the societies. 

It may well be that the best 
reason for the Norwich to float 
is to make itself more market- 
able as a company. Experience 
shows, and the Abbey 
National has had some experi- 
ence of this, that absorbing 
mutuals can be an incredibly 
laborious process. 

By going public the Nor- 
wich could itself become a 
more efficient bidder — for, 
say. a building society — or 
the target for a cash-rich bank 
looking to build its product 
range. 


Banking bubble 

A FTER Sir Brian Pitman’s 
bold bid to expand into 
retail hanking, Britain's 
second-line b an k s increas- 
ingly look like attractive tar- 
gets — with Standard Char- 
tered and Royal Bank of 
Scotland enjoying a sharp run- 
up in price in the commercial 
banking sector. 

Certainly, size is again be- 
coming fashionable Ui global 
commercial banking as seen 
recently with the Chase/ 
Chemical deal in the US and 
the advance of NationsBank. 
Among those UK banks 
thought to be seeking expan- 
sion is HSBC, mentioned in 
the Standard Chartered con- 
text, although this could be 
frowned- upon in some Asian 
markets. A US suitor is more 
credible. A purchase of Royal 
Bank, however, would also 
give HSBC a further niche in 
the US, something it has been 
lookingfor. 

The City appears to be cal- 
culating that it may be easier 
to pass the competition barri- 
ers now, with an election a 
year or so away, rather than 
incur political risk closer to 
1997. 


OFT considers 
Greenalls’ bid 

The Office of Flair Trading 
said it will consider whether 
to refer GreenaUs’ £518 mil- 
lion bid for rival pubs group. 
Boddingtons, to the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission 
after the deadline for repre- 
sentations on October27. The 
takeover would create Brit- 
ain’s biggest pub chain 

Video group cash call 

Rhino Group, the struggling 
video games retailer, yester- 
day launched a £9 million 
rights issue, after announcing 
a £63 million pre-tax loss for 
the first half of the year, 
ag ai nst £L6 million last time. 
News of the cash call sent the 
shares down 1 '/ip. to lip, 
against the 8p rights price. 

Sub named VigBant 

Britain’s third Trident sub- 
marine will today be named 
Vigilant at the VSEL shipyard 


at Barrow-in-Furness where 
she was built She will be low- 
ered into the water tomorrow 
in an operation taking several 
hours. 

Samsung switches HQ 

Korean electronics group 
Samsung is moving its Euro- 
pean headquarters and train- 
ing centre to London from 
Frankfort. It will build offices 
at Hounslow, west London for 
500 staff by the year 2000. The 

Queen and the Duke at Edin- 
burgh yesterday visited Sam- .* 
song's new North-eastern 

plant at Billingham, 

Cleveland. 

Black buys 7m shares 

Telegraph owner Conrad 
Black has exercised an option 
end bought a further 7 million 
shares in the paper at 450p a 
share. This takes his staketo 
63.33 per cent, from 583 per 
cent. The shares were bought _ 
from foe trusts controlled by 
the original Telegraph ’ 
owners, the Berry femily. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.015 
Austria 15.15 
Belgium 44JD 
Canada 2. 05 
Cyprus 0.6978 
Danmark a AS 
France 7.3a 


Germany 2.1700 Malta 0.5485 
Greece 358.00 Netherlands 2.4400 


Hong Kong it.97 
India 53.39 
Ireland Q.B6 
Israel 4.71 
Italy 2.470 


New Zealand 2.33 
Norway a.58 
Portugal 226.00 . 
Saudi Arabia 5.88 
Singapore 2.20 


South Africa 559 
Spain USA 
Sweden TO.M 
Switzerland 1.75 
Turkey 75.586 
US A ' 1.5*00 
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COMMENTARY/ Moscow has travelled a 
long way towards the market, but may still 
take a wrong turn, argues WILL HUTTON 


VERYBODY knows 
the Russian story. 
The c ountry is irre- 
deemable, ungovern- 
able and dangerous. Shock 
therapy organised by free 
market economists has 
caused output to collapse. 
Mafia capitalism is in the 
making. President Yeltsin is 
addled with drink and govern- 
ment is at best erratic, at 
worst irrational. In the wings 
stands a mad nationalist right, 
ready to win power in the De- 
cember parliamentary elec- 
tions by capitalising on mas- 
sive popular discontent. 

That's the story — but 
there’s another, more optimis- 
tic, tale that is going untold. 

For despite the chronic mis- 
takes of the band of zealots 
who wanted to swing Russia 
from a planned economy to an 
atomised free market in a few 
short years, there are now 
signs that the situation is not 
merely stabilising, but begin- 
ning to improve. At the 
annual meeting of the IMF in 
Washington last-weekend, the 
Group of Seven leading indus- 
trialised countries allowed 
themselves to congratulate 
the Russians on what they had 


achieved. The previous week, 
an OECD report predicted that 
Russian national output could 
jump by as much as 10 per cent 
next year. Something is afoot 

Part of the explanation la 
that no economy can go into 
free fall forever. Since 1990 
national output has nearly 
halved, with most of the losses 
in the old military-industrial 
complex. U ltima tely there had 
to be some stabilisation, espe- 
cially as Russia’s exports of 
oil, gas and timber have begun 
to pick up. 

One of the most intriguing 
developments has been the 
gradual build-up of a strong 
Russian trade surplus, 
with it confidence that the 
rouble is no longer worthless 
— prompted by the improving 
performance of inflation. 

Only three years ago, after 
communist price controls 
were removed from all but 
essential goods, Russia stood 
on the brink of the kind of 
hyperinflation that in Ger- 
many in the 1920s had set in 
train the rise of Hitler. It 
wasn’t difficult to be gloomy. 
But since then the inflation 
rate has fallen. According to 
Russian Economic Trends, in 


August it stood at a newlow of 
4.5 pot cent per month (over 50 
per cent annually). 

More importantly , the gov- 
ernment is no longer printing 
money to pay its bills — a 

form of finance which even a 
diehard Keynesian has to con- 
cede is inflationary. It is in 
control of spending, and de- 
spite massive tax avoidance, 
revenues are keeping pace. So 
the budget deficit is narrow- 
ing, with the budgetfbr 1996 
projecting a deficit that will 
be, proportionately, around 
British levels. 

Furthermore, the privatisa- 
tion programme has been 
remarkable. More than 80 per 
cent of the Industrial work- 
force now works in privatised 
enterprises, and 75 per cent of 
the cotu^ry*B small business 
sector is in private hands. 

Russia Is potentially a for- 
midable industrial power. ItB 
reserves of raw materials and 
energy are second to none. It 
remains the world’s loading 
producer of steel, aluminium, 
copper and synthetic rubber. 
In aerospace and space engi- 
neering: its technology is at 
tiie frontier of scientific 
knowledge. If the economy 
were to come good, it would be 
a formidable competitor. 

But to achieve that. Russia 
has to overcome two obstacles. 
First although there is gen- 
eral recognition that there Is 
no going back, there is no con- 


sensus about the way forward. 
The reformers, although 
brave, are wedded to a laugh- ■ 

: ably ideological conception of 
capitalism. Russia badly 
! needs a more institutional and 

1 cultural underpinning to its 
market economy and a more 
1 subtle understanding of the 
interplay between govern- 
ment and economy than that 
preferred by the young 
reformers. And that is lack- 
ing. Second: as a result, the 
political situation is chaotic. 

No party is able to assemble a 
coalition behind a plausible 
political and economic philos- 
ophy. The nationalist right is 
on the wane. The new Commu- 
nists and the Agrarian Party 
are gaming ground, but they 
are more united by what they 
are against than what they are 
for. If they gain a parliamen- 
tary majority In the December i 
elections they will be opposi- 
tional rather than 
constructive. 

Yet the Russians have trav- 
elled far. With the right policy 
moves — for example, con- 
structing stable share owner- 
ship patterns, a social secu- 
rity system, a long-term 
industrial banking system 
and continuing a tight fiscal 
policy — the country could 
emerge as a capitalist super- 
competitor. It is a tantalising 
prospect And it would be typi- 
cally Russian to kick it away 
just as it became possible. 



Volume production . . . Frankfurt International Bookfair keeps its doors open to Monday photograph: Herbert proepper 


Rivals call for EC I Paris gambles Publishers enter the record books 


ban on cheap 
Iberian drugs 


on remote 
third airport 


FredarickStudemarm 
in Frankfurt 


A S VISITORS gathered 
f \ in Frankftirt this week 
/ Vor the world’s largest 
book fair, the industry 
found itself with something 
to celebrate. 

Despite high prices for 
paper, and the growth of 
electronic media, the 
world’s publishing industry 
is expanding healthily. 
Turnover rose last year 
across the world, outpacing 
inflation in most countries. 

In the UK turnover was 
up 4.3 per cent, while the US 
and Germany recorded in- 
creases of 4.4 per cent and 


Adela Gooch in Madrid 


A EURO-ROW has broken 
out over a req uest from 
France and Germany for 
the European Commission to 
renew a ban on exports of 
drugs produced in Spain and 
Portugal to the rest of the 
union. 

The ban. which has been in 
place since Spain and Portugal 
joined the then Common Mar- 
ket in 1935, expires at the end 
or this year, but French and 
German companies argue that 
their Iberian counterparts are 
st ill in a position to flood the 
European markets with drugs 
at a* 1 it tie as half the price of 
their equivalents produced 
elsewhere.- 

The crux of the row lies in 
the patenting system used for 
new drugs. Until recently, 
under Portuguese and Span- 
ish law. a laboratory could 
virtually copy a drug mar- 
keted after years of expensive 
research by a foreign com- 
pany and still be issued with a 
patent. The patent covered the 
process rather than the drug 
irscll — a minimal change in 
the amount of one of the com- 
ponents was enough to argue 
that the manufacturing 
process was different and 
hence receive a patent. 

In 1992, Portugal and Spain 
reformed these laws prompt- 
ing tiie EC to agree to remove 
the ban after a three-year ad- 
justment period. But the 


French and German pharma- 
ceutical companies now claim 
that period was not long 
enough and that many drugs 
patented and produced under 
the old system in Spain and 
Portugal could still be suc- 
cessfully marketed abroad, 
providing unfair competition 
for their products. 

The price differential has 
widened even further after 
successive devaluations of the 
Spanish peseta and Portu- 
guese escudo. Patents on 
drugs produced in other Euro- 
pean countries grant protec- 
tion against copying for 10 
years to ensure that a com- 
pany which incurs tiie cost of 
developing a new drug has a 
fair chance to reap the finan- 
cial benefits. 

Although the Spanish phar- 
maceutical industry is fight' 
ing the ban officially, unoffi- 
cially the situation is 
complicated by the fact that 
some Spanish and Portuguese 
laboratories have been taken 
over by multinationals and 
would not wish to compete 
with the parent company. 

Germany and France have 
asked the EU to invoke a rule 
in single-market policy allow- 
ing restrictions on EU mem- 
bers’ imports which cause 
"grave and persistent eco- 
nomic damage’’. 

The Commission is gather- 
ing information and it may be 
several weeks before a deci- 
sion on whether or not to lift 
the ban is taken. 


Paul Webster In Paris 

I N A gamble that same ex- 
perts say could fail, the 
French government is to 
build a third Paris airport at 
least 60 miles from the capital 
because of saturation at Orly 
and Roissy-Charles de Gaulle. 

"Nowhere in the world is 
there an airport situated at 
such a distance from the city 
that it serves," a spokesman 
far the Aeroports de Paris said 
i yesterday after a government 
announcement that plans to 
increase Roissy's capacity 
would be cut back. 

"It is not clear whetiier the 
new development will end up 
as a regional airport a transit 
airport or an entity in itself 
with proper terminals for in- 
ternational flights.'' 

A decision on the site will be 
made when a report is submit- 
ted in December and could de- 
pend on a link-up with TGV 
super-speed train connections 
like those at Roisay . The land- 
ing zone could be situated 
north of Beauvais in Picardy 
or south of Chartres, both 
areas of flat farmland. But, 
whatever the decision, no one 
has any doubt that once the go- 
ahead is g iven that central- 
ised government methods will 
steamroller objections. 

Orly, south of the capital, 
and Roissy to the north, were 
each rushed through with the 
minimum of public consulta- 
tion, and it is possible that the 


third airport could be operat- 
ing within 10 years. The ur- 
gency Is echoed In a report by 
a former transport minister, 
Jacques Douffiagues, who 
feared that Paris’s place as 
Europe’s second busiest air- 
line destination could be lost 
without a new development 

“If things are left as they 
are, Paris would lose about 20 
million passengers by 2015," 
he said, predicting a passen- 
ger potential by then of be- 
tween 78 million and 95 mil- 
lion, oompered to 52 million 
today, and rising to 124 mil- 
lion in2030. 

Doubts on the soundness of 
the government plan by the 
A&roports de Paris reflected 
disappointment that a 1964 
proposal to build five landing 
strips at Roissy had been cur- 
tailed. Two new strips will be 
built, making four in all, but 
both will be much shorter 
than the present two in an at- 
tempt to stifle opposition over 
increased traffic from local 
residents. 

The territorial development 
minister, Bernard Pons, prom- 
ised to ban night flights and 
increase anti-noise la n d in g 
taxes on airlines (equivalent 
| to about a franc a passenger) 
by 20 per cent to pay for better 
sound proofing measures on 
the ground. But the plan to 
, spend nearly £200 million an 
I the two new landing strips has 
not quietened local residents’ 
fears that nuisances will 
increase. 


3.5 per cent. Book produc- 
tion increased substan- 
tially , with Britain, where 
87,000 new titles came out 
last year, leading the world 
in the publication of new 
books. 

Paperback sales were 
among the best performing 
sectors of the industry. In 
the UK. for example, they 
rose by 8.5 per cent, while 
the US saw a 12.4 per cent 
increase. 

Sales of scientific and 
technical books have not 
been so encouraging, with 
publishers across the world 
reporting a slight stagna- 
tion in this sector, attribu- 
table in part to the growth 
of electronic media. 


On the whole, the tradi- 
tional book industry is now 
less worried about tiie 
threat from electronic 
media. In France, the only 
country for which exact fig- 
ures are available, sales of 
multimedia products ac- 
count for 7.5 per cent of 
turnover in the book trade. 
In the US, the largest nrar - 
ket for new media, research 
shows the majority of 
multimedia Involved In en- 
cyclopaedias and educa- 
tional books. Publishers 
take this as indication that 
traditional book publishing 
and new multimetiiaprod- 
ncts will be able tnror exist - 
happily. 

Paper prices, which have 


increased by np to 50 per 
cent, are causing concern 
among publishers, who are 
having to reduce margins as 
increases cannot be wholly 
passed on to customers. Ac- 
cording to a British study, 
paper prices will continue 
to rise until 1998. 

A further worry is the 
continuing problem of copy- 
right infringement, which 
is estimated to cost the pub- 
lishing industry 
£5.6 billion worldwide each 
year. The industry hopes 
that agreements signed 
with former Soviet repub- 
lics, China and countries in 
South-east Asia will bring 
an improvement to the 
situation. 


Some old Soviet customs live on 


MATTHEW BRZEZINSKI In Terespol-Brest 
meets a long line of lorry drivers who 
have no truck with the frontier spirit 
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C LOSE to the Polish-Be- 
larossian border, pneu- 
matic brakes hiss as 
large transport lorries shud- 
der to a stop on the hard- 
shoulder of the £30, the main 
road linking Moscow to 
Berlin. 

A filthy tractor- trailer of 
Belgian registration is the lat- 
est to join the long queue wait- 
ing to be processed through 
customs. 

It parks behind a convoy of 
shiny new lorries emblazoned 
with "Sovtransavto”, the blue 
and white logo of Russia’s 
largest trucking company. 

Nearby, drivers lounge in 
the fields that straddle the 
highway. Some sun them- 
selves. A few kick a football 
Several sleep or tinker in 
their cabs. Others head up the 
road In the hope of finding 
familiar faces and exchanging 
gossip. 

No one here appears to be in 
a great hurry. That is because 
they know from experience 
they are not going anywhere 
fast 

The Brest border check- 
point is jammed solid with 
traffic for 80 kilometres, and 
they have three days to kill 
before It Is their turn to enter 
Poland. 

On the Polish side of Brest, 
the situation appears only 


marginally better. There, a 
line of trucks 12 kilometres 
long waits to cross into the 
former Soviet Union. 

To historians, Brest-Lit- 
ovsk is best remembered as 
the site where Russia and Ger- 
many signed a peace treaty 
ending hostilities after the 
first world war. But to truck 
drivers and haulage company 
executives, the border town is 
synonymous with lost time 
and money at one of Europe’s 
biggest permanent bottle- 


particularly sluggish. "This is 
ridiculous," said FranfoisDu- 
moulin. an independent lorry 
driver from Strasbourg, who 
was delivering designer-label 
cosmetics to Moscow. “No one 
is paying me to lose four days 
here”. 

Mr Dumoulin complained 
that the wait is made all the 
more difficult because there 
are no toilet facilities or drink- 
ing water for stranded travel- 
lers. 

Indeed, one must step gin- 
gerly when walking around 
the littered roadside ditches. 

Local entrepreneurs on i 

both sides ofthe border are ! 

providing some needed ser- 
vices, ranging from food and | 
drink to female entertainment 


Border officials are less motivated by 
catching smugglers than by 
supplementing their wages with bribes 


necks. The Iron Curtain that 
was erected here was never 
designed to accommodate the 
traffic load it is now subjected 
to. If anything it was built to 
discourage it. 

Now frontier posts such as 
this one are the main arteries 
through which Western con- 
sumer goods flow east and 
Russian semi-finished prod- 
ucts west. But with only a tew 
lanes to channel traffic, and 
personnel trained to treat 
everyone as a potential enemy 
ofthe state, the flow here is 


that can be ordered via CB 
radio. 

It is not only time that is 
wasted by the bottleneck. An- 
other driver worried that his 
load of fruit would spoil before 
he could deliver it 

He speculated that millions 
of dollars must be lost by those 
exporting perishable goods, 
and said new checkpoints 
should be built and estab- 
lished ones expanded. 

Although some are under 
construction, including one ' 
nearby that will have a 


capacity to process 1.600 
trucks a day, they are not 
keeping pace with the increas- 
ing demands of co mm er c i al 
traffic which rose by 80 per 
cent last year. 

Polish authorities say they 
are cash-strapped. The total 
budget of the border guards is 
$100 million (£63 million), 
barely enough to pay the per- 
sonnel. Belarus is far poorer. 

Some of the delays along the 
border are caused by strict 
Polish controls aimed at cur- 
tailing trafficking activities 
by the Russian mafia. 

At this crossing 5.2 tons of 
Afghan hashish destined for 
Germany was Intercepted in 
1993. 

In another bust, half a kilo 
of Strontium 90, a low grade 
nuclear weapons component, 
was seized. 

The smuggling trade flows 
both ways. Every year more 
than 100,000 cars are stolen in 
the West and smuggled into 
the former Soviet Union, 
many passing through under 
forged documents. 

According to truck drivers, 
R plar uKB ian cust oms nffteiala 
are less motivated by uncov- 
ering smugglers than by sup- 
plementing their $65-amonth 
wages with bribes. Those trav- 
ellers who refuse to pay are 
subjected to time consuming 
searches. 

Frustrated lorry drivers say 
they see no end to the conges- 
tion. but warn that if the situa- 
tion does not rapidly improve, 
they will blockade the border 
In protest 
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First they came for the 
miners. Now, it’s the turn of 
white-collar workers, report 
PAULINE SPRINGETT, 
PATRICK DONOVAN and 
USA BUCKINGHAM 


Culling 

of the 
clerks 




T HEY did not even 
say thank you. That 
is what really hurts 
34-year-old Micky 
Thakur about foe 
way she was sacked 
last week toy Nat West. There 
was no pat an the back. No 
parting drink with a sympa- 
thetic manager. No recogni- 
tion of the way she had grafted 
her way up the hierarchy after 
joining the bank straight after 
A-levelsinl979. 

Just a terse letter she dis- 
covered on her doormat last 
week when she returned to 
her home In Bexley, Kept, 
after a two- week holiday in 
Greece. 

No wonder Ms Thakur. who 
earned £20,000 a year after 
winning a hugely sought after 
promotion to the bank's per- 
sonal finance division, fids 
betrayed. Her ambition was to 
become one of the first female 
Asian bank managers and she 
had made it clear she was 
ready to be relocated if that 
helped keep her job. But all to 
no avail. And this led to last 
week's letter with the bald 
offer of an £10,000 pay-off. 
"There wasn't even a line to 
say thank you 1 . 1 thought it 
was really insulting," she 
says. 

But this is clearly the way 
things are now done Lnthe 
ruthless Jobs shake-up sweep- 
ing the financial sector. 

Ms Thakur has her own des- 
pressing story. But she is just 
one of 110,000 fttU-time bank 
employees to lose their jobs 
over the past four years. Offi- 
cial figures from the British 
Bankers Association show 
that only about 370,000 are cur- 


rently employed in the indus- 
try — down from a peak of 
445,000 in 19 90. These were 
staff who, like Ms Thakur, 
joined the big banks for "a 
safe and secure career". In- 
stead, their livelihoods have 
been thrown into jeopardy by 
an extraordinary revolution 
in the workplace which seems 
to spell the end ofthe road for 
the clerical classes and much 
middle management 
It was clear this week that 
the cullis far from over when 
Lloyds announced merger 
terms with the TSB with the 
likely loss of up to 10,000 jobs. 
This Is likely to be followed by 
another mega-merger in this 
profit-driven world where big 
Is best efficiency Is all and the 
only winners are the directors 
with their ever-increasing 
pay packets and bulging share 
option packages. 

'nils is a little noticed trend, 
which has huge political im- 
plication a. For it is steadily 
putting out of work large num- 
bers of traditional Tory vot- 
ers. What we are seeing here, 
as Labour’s employment 
spokesman, lan McCartney, 
perceptively points out, is the 
white collar equivalent to the 
closure of the coal fields. 

Ashe says, the human cost 
of people lilce Ms Thakur has 
"just as devastating an effect 
on individuals and families" 
as anything suffered by 
the miners. Or shipbuilders or 
car makers. It seems that the 
clerical classes are finally 
being mowed down by the 
same market forces which 
have wrought such havoc 
amongst Britain ’s 
working classes and the tradi- 
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Moving picture . . . mergers and technology Are costing commuters on London Bridge their traditional job security 


rional smoke-stack industries. 
It is made even harder for the 
victims to bear because the 
very directors who have been 
cutting back so relentlessly on 
staff numbers are themselves 

pn joyin g snarin g UlarlM and 

ever larger option packages. 

One ofthe biggest ironies of 
this week’s Lloyds-TSB . 
merger is that up to a dozen - 
top directors have semi the 
paper value of their option 
packages soar because of the 
cost-saving benefits of getting 
rid of staff 

Decisions about any aspect 
of the bank's business can be 
made by one person and im- 
plemented at the touch at a 
button. Responsibility like 
that commands a £500,000 sal- 
ary. 

And for those that are left? 
Ironically, it would appear 
that the more technology de- 
velops. tiie faster what is left of 
the clerical sector becomes 
“deskilled". Instead of a 
career, the new-age bank 
clerk has ajob. And because 
such ajob demands relatively 
little training and little chance 
of career development in a 
world without middle man- 
agement. it hardly offers a life- 
time’s employment 

Indeed, it seems inevitable 
that banks will increasingly 
favour younger and cheaper 
recruits. These are ideal 
breeding grounds for the kind 
of unspoken ageism which 
makes it so hard for the over- 
forties to find work. It has al- 
ready started to happen. Bar- 
clays, for instance, has t ake n 
on 3,000 agency staff during 
the past year to replace more 
costly full-timers. 

We are seeing here yet an- 
other stage of a structural 
change in the workplace 
which is every bit as radical as 
the industrial revolution's im- 
pact on 19th century Britain. It 


Is a scenario vividly spelt out 
in Professor Charles Handy’s 
seminal work The Empty 
Raincoat, in which he distils 
the pressures on modem man- 
agement into the formula: 
“Halve tiie number of manag- 
ers in tiie core business in five 
years' time, pay them twice as 
much and produce three times 
as much productivity." 

This formula, alas, is no 
longer academic. Such calcu- 
lations have already reshaped 
the head offices of British In- 
dustry, with dozens of the big- 
gest FTSE names rationalis- 
ing their headquarters and 
whittling away the decision- 
making cadre to a few dozen 
in a London office. 

Other factors, too, are cost- 
ing jobs in the financial ser- 
vices revolution. While infor- 
mation technology has 


rendered obsolescent large 
swathes of clerical staff Its 
computer terminals and optic 
fibre cables have short-cir- 
cuited the traditional report- 
ing hierarchy through middle 
management More job losses. 

Then there is competition. 
The high street is "over- 
banked". And although last 
year tiie combined profits of 
the big four clearers bounced 
sharply up by £1.5 billion to 
£5 b illio n, this was due largely 
to a faD in bad debts. There 
was very little sign of any 
underlying growth in core 
lending, r.ika ttu> manufactur- 
ing sector before it, the bank- 
ing pnA Qnance industry ia 
finding it cannot simply 
charge what it likes, often for 
a product no one wants. 

So, slowly, with the intro- 
duction of such innovations as 



Micky Thakur ... sacked by post after a holiday in Greece 


Bottle seeks message 



Nicholas Bannister 


W E’VE seen the 

future. . .audit’s 
here. Thus 

screamed the Fujitsu post- 
ers on the hoardings out- 
side Telecom 93. the tele- 
communications industry's 
four-yearly exhibition and 
conference which has just 
ended in Geneva. * ’In touch 

with your future.'" echoed 
the France Telecom posters. 

The slogans reflected the 
theme of Telecom 95 — 
multimedia. Since the last 
gathering in 1991. the tele- 
communications industry 
has had to come to terms 
with the fact that technol- 
ogy can now deliver multi- 
media over their networks. 

Bat talk to people on any 
ofthe multi-million pound 
stands at Telecom 95 and 
you soon become aware of 
haw divided the industry is 
over bow to deal with multi- 
media. and especially the 
key issue of content. 

In many ofthe quiet meet- 


ing rooms above the stands 
executives were discussing 
who would provide the con- 
tent for the services to be 
carried over their net- . 
works. The man they an 
fear, but know they will 
probably have to work with. 
Is Rupert Murdoch. 

There seem to be three 
schools of thought among 
the telecom and cable com- 
pany executives. The first is 
that they should have noth- 
ing to do with providing 
content, but should stick to 
what they know best and 
concentrate on delivering 
content produced by other 
people in the most efficient 
and cheapest manner. 

The head of a big US 
phone company, who had 
previously been a film 
studio executive, said the ’ 
different types of 
businesses needed very dif- 
ferent types of manage- 
ment. Managers of a tele- 
com group would stifle the 
creative skills ofthe pro- 
gramme or film makers like 
Steven Spielberg, who take 
bigger financial risks. 

At the other extreme are 
the telecom companies 
which believe they have to 
hare large production facil- 
ities of their own. Their 
greatest fear is that one or 
two people, especially Mr 
Murdoch, will corner the 
content market by taking 
over the big film and TV 
studios (and their libraries) 


and buying the rights to the 
big sporting events. 

They would then be 
forced to pay through the 
nose, either for the right to 
deliver other people’s pro- 
grammes or to buy pro- 
grammes for their own net- 
work, services. One telecom 
executive admitted he had 
nearly been "rolled over” 
by Mr Murdoch who, he 
said, had need his media ex- 
perience to identify key con- 
tent areas such as sport 
years ahead ofhis rivals. 

lnthe middle are the tele- 
com companies which be- 
lieve they have to have 
some involvement in pro- 
viding content but are on- 
willing to spend billions of 
pounds taking over a major 
studio. Fresh in their minds 
are the experiences of Sony 
and Matsushita, which 
spent billions of dollars 
buying Hollywood studios 
In deals which failed to ful- 
fil their expectations. 

The middle readers be- 
lieve they should own pro- 
duction facilities capable of 
producing around 10 per 
cent of their programming 
needs. 

Despite the certainty of 
the slogans, executives are 
still struggling with their 
strategies and are reluctant 
to state publicly which is 

their preferred path. Ask 

them about seamless global 
communications however, 
and they will talk forever. 


interest on current accounts 
and 24-hour-a-day telephone 
banking, the Industry is hav- 
ing to haul itself closer to what 
consumers desire and are pre- 
pared to pay for. 

Advances In technology 
have meant many of these im- 
provements were introduced 
without increasing staff 
levels. Indeed, as profits are 
increasingly threatened by 
providing these “extras”, 
banks have become even more 
determined to cut out any 
layer of ’‘unnecessary" cost 
and, by and large, that has 
meant employees. Time was 
every bank had a manager 
and sub-manager. No longer. 
Throughout Britain, banks 
are “clustering" branches in 
chains of up to a dozen. 

Outgoes the traditional and 
expensive bank manager is 
every branch. Instead, tradi- 
tional management functions 
are devolved by computer to a 
senior manager at a regional 

nfBcp. 

As TSB chairman Sir Nicho- 
las Goodfeon puts it: "The two 
main engines of change have 
been faster technological ad- 
vances end the growing ascen- 
dancy of free-market think- 
ing,” 

So where will it all stop? 
There is a bitter suspicion 
among unions and staff that 
this instinctively compliant 
workforce has been betrayed 
by its own management Rory 
Murphy, general secretary of 
the 40, 000-strong Nat West 
Staff Association, argues that 
the banks have taken advan- 
tage of a naturally docile 
workforce. He concedes that 
compulsory redundancies 
have not yet been the norm, 
but argues the banks have 
adopted a strategy of squeez- 
ing people out of work and 
forcing them to accept volun- 
tary redundancy packages. 
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Many staff, he says, fear that If 
they do not accept they will 
receive amuch smaller 
payout if they are subse- 
quently compulsorily axed. 
The result has been the deci- 
mation of morale. No longer Is 
ajob in a bank a career for life, 
a world where employees 
pride themselves on their 
office amateur operatic 
association and branch darts 
League, a world where a bank 
worker would no more swap 
jobs than change allegiance to 
a local football team. 

As Mr Murphy says: "The 
banks are not getting it right. 
Twenty years ago people were 
proud to work fora bank. Now 
it's not foe sort of thing to 
admit in the pub. There are 
hundreds of staff who are de- 
moralised and demotivated, 
who would like to leave." 


"That's the best of this 
place. " ’ said a banking col- 
league of PG Wodehouse's 
Psmith as he joined the New 
Asiatic Bank. "It's not Ike one 
of those banks where you 
stay in London all your Me. 
You only have three years 
hers, and then you get your 
orders, and go to one of the 
branches in the Hast, where 
you're the dickens of a big pot 
straight away, with a big 
screw and a dozen native 
Johnnies under you. I shan't 
get my orders for another two 
and a half years and more, 
worse luck. StiH. It's some- 
thing to look forward to.” — 
Psmith in the City, 1910. 

"What's the good of ft aft? 
You go and sweat all day ata 
desk, day after day, for about 
twopence a year. And when 
you're about 85. you retire, (t 
isn’t living at all. It's simply 
being a bafty vegetable,"— 
Wodehouse's Mike Jackson 
contemplating life at the New 
Asiatic. In 1 91 0 it made per- 
fect sense for Mike’s tether to 
find a career for his fourth son 
at foe bank when he did not 
have the funds to send him to 
'the Varsity". Nowadays he 
might as senstoly have 
allowed Mike to pursue his 
dream, playing county 
cricket. 


Where foe banks go. foe rest 
ofthe retail financial services 
sector follows. There are 
many who now fear huge job 
losses have only just begun, 
particularly within the Insur- 
ance sector, which employs 
870.000 people. 

Insurers have yet to grasp 
foe nettle of advanced technol- 
ogy and a wave of cost-cutting 
takeovers is predicted, mir- 
roring the shrinkage among 
the banks as they struggle to 
cut overheads. 

Norwich Union's intention 
to consider a £2 billion public 
quotation was immediately 
seized on as another parallel 
with foe banking and building 
society movement, whereby 
mutuality has been increas- 
ingly abandoned in the indus- 
try’s contraction. 

With ever larger numbers of 
traditional Tory voters having 
to confront redundancy on a 
scale never before seen Is 
white-collar Britain, foe 
trends we are seeing in the 
banking workplace could be a 
deciding factor in the next 
election. 


Banking bazarre 


Selected UK and Irtsli bank and building society purchases. 
Year Buyer Em Bought 
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Quick Crossword No. 7945 


□□□□□emQciQa 
□ a a a □ a d 
□aaanaDDQ dee 

m n n n 



□DO aQQOGlEEEn 

□ □ □ b e m a 
□QaaEoaoDDE 


Solution No. 7844 


Across 

1 instrument measuring 
radioactivity (6.7) 
SReffsctlon of sound (4) 

9 Estrange (8) 

lORemark expressing admi- 
ration (10) 
l acure (6) 

1 4Take place (6) 

ISStir in mead (anag) ( 10 ) 
19 Caught (B) 

SOPIaced in position (4) 

21 Lord’s, for Instance (7,6) 
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Down 

2 Surrounded (8) 

3 Small band of musicians 
(5) 

4 Truth ( 7 ) 

SFrult, a source ol oil (5) 

6 Continuous (7) 

7 Consumes — food ( 4 ) 

1 1 Cancelled passage (8) 


13 Stretchy (7) 

1 4 With downcast, furtive look 
(7) 

ISCode inventor — Dexter's 
tec (5) 

1 7 Simultaneous firing (5) 
iSCoupfe (4) 
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